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The Instrument of the 
lmmortals 


You are in the quiet and beautiful salesrooms at 
Steinway Hall, New York. . .. Through an open 
door floats a fragment of Chopin, brilliant and tender 
.. . Levitzki, probably. He often comes here to 
help a friend choose a piano. ...A tall, angular 
figure passes you . . . Rachmaninoff, perhaps. He is 
a frequent visitor to these rooms. . .. Here is a 
woman, famous on two continents, playing Schubert 
. . » Mme. Schumann-Heink. She has been a friend 
of the Steinway piano and the Steinway family for 
many years. 

What has brought you here? The fame of the 
Steinway—built up through years: of audition and 
advertising. Years of seeing the portrait of one 
great pianist and another coupled to words of their 
appreciation of the Steinway. 

In Chicago, in Los Angeles, in Philadelphia, in 
Buffalo and virtually all other large cities, in Steinway 
salesrooms are other music lovers. They, too, have 
been attracted by advertising that continually suggests 
how simple and easy it is to own the instrument 
preferred by the most celebrated figures in the world 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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“Service Bureaus” 


for 2,125,000 
real farmers 


and for you, too. Here is why: 


The problems of the Wisconsin dairy farmer are dif- 
ferent from those of the tobacco grower of North 
Carolina—those of the wheat farmer of Kansas from 
those of the cane planter of the Delta. 


Each of the 15 publications of the Standard Unit 
is edited—not to please a hypothetical general type— 
but to meet the definite needs of the real farmers 
in the territory each serves. That’s why the Standard 
Unit carries your message into these buying farm 
homes with unequaled authority—at the lowest cost 
for results. 

And The Standard Unit is as flexible as your sales 
problem. As a unit it focuses on the national farm 
market as does no other medium —carrying your 
message to 2,125,000 receptive farm homes in the 
30 rich agricultural States where 88.7% 
of all farm income in 1925 was pro- 
duced. Yet you can concentrate your 
effort in it by States. 


One order—one plate—one bill. 
Ghe 





WALLACE ©. RICHARDSON, Gen’! Manager 
Chicago New York 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 











Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local. 


The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Kansas Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Pacific Rural Press 
The Farmer, St. Paul The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer 
Michigan Farmer The Breeder’s Gazette Wallaces’ Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer The Nn ay hd Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
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Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
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Fourteen Tests for Weak Spots in 
an Advertising Program 


These Tests May Help Answer the Question: “What’s Wrong with Our 
Advertising?” 


By Tom Dartnell 


Manager, Research Department, Federal Advertising Agency 


HE purpose of this article is 
very simple. 

Many executives. can recall 
occasions when they have been 
asked questions such as: “Isn't 
competition getting better adver- 
tising than we are?” or even: 
“What’s the matter with our ad- 
vertising ?” 

While it risks the accusation of 
ofering a panacea, a method for 
finding an accurate answer to such 
questions is here proposed. 

As a matter of convenience, the 
fourteen questions which follow 
have been arranged in such a 
manner as to detect any weak 
spots in an advertising policy. 
Perhaps they represent nothing 
more than a superficial kind of 
analysis, and yet they do seem at 
least to represent a step in the 
right direction. 

l. Are there some new selling 
points we might use? 

The most pleasant idea an ordi- 
nary lemon could formerly instil 
was ice-cold lemonade, and nobody 
gave two whoops for that in the 
winter-time. Nowadays lemon 
juice also means flavoring for tea, 
melon, fish, meats, etc., a cure for 
colds, an ingredient of a shampoo, 
a bleach for stained fingers, etc., 
etc. And as for salt, one enter- 
prising brand has listed 101 uses 
tor this homely product. This 
very day you may have read an 
advertisement describing another 
use for bananas. 

I don’t know how these selling 
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points are evolved, but here are 
some suggestions: Make a list of 
all the selling points used by sales- 
men in actual sales work, and 
compare it with a list of all the 
selling points made by past ad- 
vertisements. Include the office 
force and outsiders, as many peo- 
ple as possible—to find out all its 
uses. Have an expert experiment 
with it. 

2. Could we develop any new 
copy angles? 

Consider for the moment the 
evolution of the advertising of 
plumbing fixtures. First came the 
appeal to convenience, then to 
sanitation, and now the emphasis 
seems to be largely upon the 
beauty of the fittings! 

Perhaps a new angle may be 
discovered by taking a list of hu- 
man. appeals, such as _ appetite, 
comfort, sex, devotion, play, fear, 
acquisitiveness, sociability, com- 
petition, curiosity, shyness, orna- 
mentation, imitation, anger, cleanli- 


ness, worship, constructiveness, 
sympathy, cunning, pride, grati- 
tude, comedy, harmony — and 


thinking of your commodity in the 
terms of each appeal. 

3. Do our messages reach all 
our desirable prospects? 

I suppose it would be pretty 
hard to calculate in what year the 
first raisin was discovered. Never- 
theless, they. were never. adver- 
tised as a confection until the last 
few seasons. Before that, I doubt 
if candy people were even ap- 
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proached by raisin jobbers to stock 
the product. 

Moral: List the divisions of the 
actual market by States, counties, 
cities, age, sex, wealth, etc. Be- 
side these figures, put the circula- 
tion figures of the mediums cover- 
ing these divisions. Compare each 
division as well as the totals. Con- 
sider each of the following, to 
make sure you are using all pos- 
sible kinds of mediums: News- 
papers, rotogravure, magazines, 
painted boards, car cards, trade 
papers, foreign language publica- 
tions, farm papers, export publi- 
cations, religious press, direct- 
by-mail, novelties, catalogs, and 
circulars, theater programs, radio, 
lantern slides, movie reels, adver- 
tising in dealer’s name, house 
magazine, samples, demonstrations, 
exhibitions and fairs, premiums, 
window displays, interior and 


counter displays, package inserts, 
shipping cases, invoices, tags on 
merchandise, delivery trucks, etc. 
Remember the lowly wayside stand 
too, not only as an outlet, but as an 


advertising opportunity. 
Have our total prospects in- 
creased? 

You can well remember the days 
of automobile driving when a 
bump in the road was taken seri- 
ously. If your springs were good 
springs, you kept on bouncing, 
after the first hard jolt, until the 
springs played out. If your springs 
were stiff enough to prevent this, 
you just naturally took a lot of 
punishment. People learned to sit 
forward in their seats and watch 
for the holes in the road. To 
“relax” was to court a broken 
neck. So it was that the shock 
absorber was born. It has found 
its market. Now, it’s not hard to 
see that the more new, snubberless 
cars produced, the bigger the mar- 
ket for snubbers grows. 

Many businesses are not so 
fortunate as to have the growth 
of their markets so clearly de- 
fined. But it’s a good idea to set 
aside a pleasant hour every few 
months to compare last year’s and 
this year’s estimate of the total 
number of prospects within the 
actual sales territory. 

5. Is every medium getting re- 
sults? 
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Naturally, it is impossible to 
answer this question fully, so jp. 
stead, let’s put it this way: “[s 
each medium given the same 
chance to make good?” Is the 
size of a salesman’s total sales the 
best indication of his ability? Hoy 
about the possibilities of his terri- 
tory, competition, etc.? Isn't it 
sometimes possible to get more 
than twice the business of a terri- 
tory by placing two men instead 
of one man in it? Etc., etc. 

This same type of question ap 
plies the same way to advertising 
mediums. To help answer them, 
calculate the percentage of prob- 
able prospects to total readers of 
each medium. Compare these per 
centages with the cost. Break 
down these figures into territorial 
units so far as possible. Disregard 
“total circulation,” but see each 
district separately. Think over, 
again, that question: “Are we 
covering the entire market?” 

6. Has the distribution of ow 
market changed? 

It’s not hard to realize what has 
happened to oil lamps, harness, 
bicycles, corsets, music boxes- 
yes—and whiskey. If you want 
your products to escape their fate, 
you can see what’s going on 
by having observers at various 
points analyze 100 sales for you, 
making notes such as: Age of 
customer, sex, credit, class, unit 
of purchase, terms, quality of com- 
munity, cost of sale, delivery, 
manner of delivery, etc. 

This analysis is not only for 
self-protection, but also to fore 
see trends in changing markets 
Recall, if you please, the style 
changes which supplanted high 
shoes with oxfords, other fabrics 
with silk in dress, hosiery, etc 
Bobbed hair threatened to ruin 
every comb manufacturer in the 
country, but some saw the ap 
proaching disaster in time to bring 
out a bobbed hair comb. 

Once we used to buy tooth- 
powder, but now we spread paste 
on the brush. Again, semi-soft 
collars didn’t always enjoy their 
present popularity. Stiff collars 
had to make room for them when 
the landslide came. These changes 
will most readily come to light 
when competent interviewers talk 
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Class Circulation 


In 


Village America 


Amore all general magazines 
Christian Herald ranks 3rd in 


volume of investment advertising. 
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RECORD OF CHRISTIAN HERALD 
INVESTMENT ADVERTISING 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, N. Y. 


GRAHAM Patterson, Publisher 
J. Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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with the people who buy in these 
markets. It’s a job of asking in- 
telligent, searching questions. 

7. What can be done to remove 
seasonal variations? 

Up until the time the cranberry 
growers decided: to teach an old 
market new tricks, that bright red 
globule, the cranberry, was thought 
of only in connection with Thanks- 
giving and Christmas feasts. Just 
an American habit that made a 
top-heavy selling season for the 
cranberry people once a year. 

Then somebody evidently talked 
it over with Friend Wife, and soon 
the word was going around that 
cranberry jelly tasted just as good 
for any given Sunday dinner, re- 
gardless of the occasion. And 
cranberry pie was really delicious, 
and there were plenty of other 
ways to use this modest little 
berry. So, to generalize—consider 
new uses of your products—(Big 
Bens have been used to regulate 
window lighting of retail stores!), 
listen to suggestions from retail- 
ers, jobbers, and consumers, and 
consider again the question: “Can 
we develop any other selling 
points ?” 

8. Are we meeting competition 
in advertising ? 

The birth of the radio seemed 
to call for the demise of the 
phonograph, and for a while it did 
look as though the phonograph 
people’s messages would never be 
heard, in the babble over radio. 

But Victor met radio claims 
with claims radio could not meet. 
Now, they’re making money again, 
according to the gossips. To satis- 
fy yourself that you are not over- 
looking a single opening where 
competition can attack your claims, 
list all the claims made by all 
competitors’ advertising and their 
salesmen. 

Then list all the claims made in 
your recent advertising as well as 
those used by your own salesmen. 
A simple comparison will show 
where others are getting the jump 
on you, if anywhere. 

9. What about samples, coupons 
and premiums? 

Samples may mean anything 
from a bit of candy to eat, to a 
chunk of painted wood to pound 
upon. It might be given away, 
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or sold in a five-and-ten-cent store. 

“Coupons” may be tagged onto 
more than half the advertisements 
you see in a modern magazine. 

Premiums may be collected from 
soap wrappers, by the wife, or 
from cigar stores by the lesser 
half. Between us, we may outfit 
the kitchen. 

These “merchandising aids” may 
have a definite place in your pro- 
gram, or they may not. This ought 
to be an easy way to find out: 

Ask the opinions of the pub- 
lishers whose mediums you are 
using. They can see your prod- 
ucts through the consumer's eyes. 
Look for advertisements of com- 
modities sold in the same general 
market to the same sex and group 
of buyers. 

Better yet, test out these aids in 
a small way, so that there could 
be no appreciable loss. 

10. Should we wuse_ catalogs, 
booklets, circulars and folders? 

People demand these _ things 
now. <A mail-order house could 
not get along without catalogs, of 
course. Neither could a phono- 
graph record shop. Booklets and 
circulars are used by everybody 
from the luxurious auto builder to 
the corner grocery. And folders, 
meaning envelope stuffers, etc., 
have an even wider variety of 
users. If anyone doubts it, let 
him be a “collector” at a food 
show or radio exposition. They 
often furnish bags in which the 
leaflets can be gathered. 

If there seems to be a possi- 
bility of their being adapted to 
your scheme of things, re-assure 
yourself by visiting your cus- 
tomers, and comparing your prod- 
ucts with those for which these 
mediums are printed. Inquire if 
consumers require them for more 
satisfactory purchasing. 

11. Are the prices and terms 
right? : 

There is sometimes more to this 
than simply knowing market 
prices. It has, in certain cases, 
been a splendid move to increase 
quantity and quality of a product 
in order to raise it to a different 
price range. Parker pen evidently 
took the market that way. 

And, of course, the great prob- 

(Continued on page 174) 
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He isn’t using Dad’s, either 


Not on your life! Mac Washburn has his own equipment. With 
his favorite razor and soap he can rustle off the toughest whiskers 
on the run... can beat his Dad by five minutes. 

Mac’s that way in everything he does. He buys his own and 
knows his oats in buying. He’s a man in everything but years and 
needs and buys everything that men do. His socks and shoes are 
big enough for you. So are his hats and suits, his shirts and ties. 

Mac is a fair sample of the half-million enthusiasts who read 
THE AMERICAN Boy, and who average 15% years of age, 115 
pounds in weight and 5 feet 4 inches in height. They'll buy what- 
ever you make to sell to men. Razors, shaving soap, haberdashery, 
cameras, flashlights, fountain pens—it makes no difference—you 
can sell them all to Mac and his 500,000 near-men friends. 

Tell these chaps about your product through the advertising 
columns of THE AMERICAN Boy, their known and trusted maga- 
zine. To advertise in their favorite publication is to win their 
friendship and the near-man market they represent. Copy received 
by January 10th will appear in March. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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While 


you are 
planning 
for 1927 


—this book will help you set quotas- 
arrange territories—make up budgets 


OW much business can you expect in 1927? 
Where will it come from? 


Questions like these face every sales exec- 
utive planning for 1927. This remarkable book 
of market information helps you answer them 
— gives you 378 pages of accurate up-to-date 
data never before published in book form. 


‘Population and Its Distribution” is written 
to meet the everyday needs of sales executives 
and market students. Two complete sets of 
state maps—tables of population income—and 
buying areas all arranged simply and concisely 
for practical use. 
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oie Staten and Datrct of Cobentna 


19 states have over 80% of the income 
tax returns for the entire United States 











How you can use this book — 


Setting quotas — The latest population figures — for 
every state and county in the United States—are listed to- 
gether witha complete set of maps—arranged for instant use. 


Estimating buying power — Personal income tax 
returns for every county—and figures showing the number 
of people per income tax return: These county figures are 
further sub-divided into two groups—those having 500 re- 
turns—and those having less. You can find at a glance the 
counties with richest sales possibilities. 

Arranging territories — The retail shopping areas 
of the entire county are plotted—each one grouped around 
the buying center—irrespective of political boundaries. 
An invaluable aid in arranging territories that are based 
on actual buying areas, 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of “ Pop- 
ulation and Its Distribution” on receipt of 
$7.50. Should you wish to return the book 
within five days your money will be refunded. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Dept. M 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City 
I enclose $7.50 for a copy of “Population and Its Distribution.” 


Name____ 





Address 
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How Pabst Nails Down Right to 


Basic Commodity Name 


An Interesting Example of Far-Sighted Merchandising in Big Advertising 
Program 


EGINNING on December 4, 

the Pabst Corporation, of Mil; 
waukee, will start a mewspaper, 
magazine and business-paper cam- 
paign running well up into six 
figures. The theme of the adver- 
tising is Pabst-ett, the corpora- 
tion’s new food product of which 
cheese is the basis. 

Pabst is not after immediate 
new business. In fact, Pabst-ett 
has taken hold so fast that the 
company has had a hard job to 
keep it from running away with 
itself. It came on the market in 
January of this year with sales 
of 1,600 dozen. By June, the sales 
had jumped to 33,000 dozen. 
October sales were 101,000 dozen. 
As this article is written, the in- 
dicated November sales were 120,- 
000 dozen. 


The company has almost univer- 
sal jobber distribution throughout 
the Central West and is experienc- 
ing the greatest difficulty in pro- 
ducing enough Pabst-ett to give its 
jobbers and dealers anything like 
a decent stock from which to make 


current sales. It is not yet ready, 
from a manufacturing standpoint, 
to handle national business. If 
things were permitted to work 
along in their natural course 
general advertising would not be 
done for perhaps a year or so or 
even more. 

Why, then, the national advertis- 
ing? Why not follow out the plan 
projected in the beginning and con- 
solidate market after market, at the 
same time expanding manufactur- 
ing facilities to correspond, and 
thus become national in the con- 
ventional way? 

The answer is that the company 
is doing all this advertising earlier 
than it intended—indeed long 
fore the advertising is needed—to 
forestall competition. It can look 
a little way ahead and visualize 
numerous small cheese manufac- 
turers coming out with a product 
similar to Pabst-ett and thus cash- 
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ing in to an extent on the good- 
will Pabst has created for the new 
food. It is not the big and re- 
sponsible manufacturer that the 
company fears. Producers of this 
type are not in the habit of pirat- 
ing competitor’s goods. But in 
numerous other cases the standard 
of ethics is not so high. Pabst 
apparently is taking heed of the 
difficulties in this respect experi- 
enced by the Kraft Cheese Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Kraft, one of 
the biggest first-class organizations 
of the kind in the country, has 
been obliged to use a part of its 
advertising to protect itself in its 
ownership of certain products and 
names which it created and which 
some few other manufacturers 
are trying to cut in upon. 


WHENCE GOES THE WHEY? 


The smart business sense the 
Pabst company is manifesting in 
this advertising move can be seen 
when the nature of the product is 
understood. Pabst-ett came into 
being as the result of an idea en- 
tertained by Fred Pabst, president 
of the corporation. He got it in 
this fashion: 

In making cheese, certain com- 
ponent parts are extracted from 
the milk and the residue is whey. 
Many people with weak stomachs 
know what whey is, having had it 
prescribed by physicians—a clear 
liquid, easily digested and assimi- 
lated, that contains several food 
elements of pronounced value. 

Cheese factories have been in the 
habit of discarding the whey, vast 
quantities of it. This was not be- 
cause it was a valueless element, 
but because there was no com- 
mercial way of conserving and 
utilizing it profitably on any worth- 
while scale. 

Mr. Pabst thought that there 
ought to be some method whereby 
the whey, in a manner of speaking, 
could be worked back into the 
cheese, giving cheese even greater 
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Only one Iowa Sunday newspaper 
publishes a rotogravure section 


but— 


that one is read in every third home in the 
state. 


and has a larger circulation than all the 
other Iowa Sunday newspapers combined. 


October, 1926, Net Paid Average Circulation, 155,203 


Hes Moines 
Sunday Register 


Roto Advertising Lineage 


Jan. to Oct. 1926 283,054 lines 


Jan. to Oct. 1925 195,221 lines 
87,833 lines 


Flat Rate 60c line local or national 
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food value. Dr. A. J. Schedler, 
head of the Pabst laboratories, 
went to work on the proposition 
from the standpoint of a chemist 
and food expert. In time he 
worked out a formula which called 
for a combination of cheese, milk 
protein, milk sugar, and certain 
milk minerals. 

And thus we have: Pabst-ett. - 

Pabst-ett is not cheese and can- 
not be called cheese. W. R. Pat- 
terson, manager of the Pabst 
cheese division, established this 
point clearly in personal negotia- 
tions which he conducted in the 
patent office in Washington, result- 
ing in the registration of the name 
as exclusive Pabst property. In 
other words an entirely new com- 
modity has been created. Its name 
is Pabst-ett. This name is not 
descriptive. It is the name of the 
commodity itselfi—being the same 
in this respect as cheese, sugar, 
butter, nails, shoes, pianos, or any 
other article of commerce. 

If competition comes forward, 
therefore, with a similar product 
only two alternatives would be 
open. The first would be to call 
the product Pabst-ett, because up 
to now there is no other name by 
which it could be recognized. 

Pabst-ett, however, being the 
property of the Pabst Corporation, 
the competing manufacturer would 
have to give his product a name 
and identify it in some way as 
being similar to Pabst-ett. If he 
did not follow this course, the only 
other thing he could do would be to 
utilize the sheer weight of adver- 
tising and general merchandising 
to establish the name of his prod- 
uct as a basic commodity. But if 
he would proceed thus, he neces- 
sarily would have to get clear 
away from all association with 
Pabst-ett and here again he would 
be in difficulties. 

It becomes apparent, then, that 
the more completely Pabst can es- 
tablish and popularize the name 
Pabst-ett, the more difficult will 
be the task of any competing 
cheese manufacturer who may 
want to cut in on the market with 
a similar product of his own. To 
all intents and purposes, the Pabst 
Corporation has an absolute mo- 
nopoly, for the time being at least, 


on the marketing of the new prod- 
uct. It is obvious also that the 
longer competition can be held off, 
the more difficult will the latter's 
problem become. 

Hence the big advertising cam- 
paign, which was decided upon in 
a hurry and pushed through in 
record-breaking time. 

Under ordinary circumstances an 
outlay of the kind would he 
scheduled to begin at the opening 
of a fiscal or calendar year. But 
Pabst saw the benefit of haste and 
the danger of delay. It was the pur- 
pose to make double-spread two- 
color announcements in_ national 
mediums. But the closing dates 
on color were such that Pabst 
saw it could get into print two or 
three weeks earlier if the advertis- 
ing appeared in black. Therefore 
black it is. 

Metropolitan newspapers will be 
used in close harmony with the 
magazine effort. Business papers 
will be utilized to carry to dealers 
and jobbers news of the develop- 
ment. 

“T cannot see just at this minute 
what we are going to do with the 
additional immediate business our 
advertising will bring in,” Mr. Pat 
terson tells Printers’ INK. “We 
have more orders now than we can 
possibly handle. But this is some 
thing for our manufacturing de- 
partment to work out. Our pre- 
eminence in the manufacture of 
this new food product must be 
clearly established and preserved 
This in itself is worth almost any 
outlay in advertising.” 


R. R. Browning Heads J. B. 
Colt Company 


Ralph R. Browning has been elected 
president of the J. B. Colt Company, a 
subsidiary of the Union Carbide & Cat 
bon Corporation, New York. Mr 
Browning continues as president of the 
Oxweld Acetylene Company and _ the 
Union Carbide Sales Company and as 
an officer of a number of other (ar 
hide & Carbon subsidiaries. 


Lifebuoy Soap to Ruthrauff & 
Ryan 
The Lever Brothers Company, Cam 
bridge, Mass., has appointed Ruthraufi 
& Ryan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Lifebuoy soap. 
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More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 


Now Over 166,000 


|S net paid circulation of The 

Sunday Milwaukee Journal for 
October, 1926, was 166,540---an increase 
of 25,141 copies over October, 1925. 


Seventy per cent of this circulation is 
concentrated in Milwaukee and its 50- 
mile radius---Wisconsin’s metropolitan 
trading area and the advertiser’s most — 





profitable market. In this rich and stable 
sales territory, The Milwaukee Journal 
is read every day by more people than 
any other publication in the world. 


Daily and Sunday, this one paper builds 
a maximum volume of business for you 
in this market at the lowest possible 
advertising cost per sale. 


THE MILWAUKEE J ae 


FIRST BY MERIT 











Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 
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For More Chicago Radjfl 
The Chicag 


THE CHICAG@A 


First 
Member of The 100,0 


Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO, 


J. B. Woodward Woodward & 
Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
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ADIO advertising—like ra- 
dio news—receives most 
attention from the reader in the 
evening. The radio manufac- 
turer can count upon best re- 
turns from his advertising in a 
home newspaper. 


Thus The Daily News —Chi- 
cago’s home newspaper—carries 
more advertising of the Chas. 
Freshman Co., Inc., than any 
other Chicago daily newspaper. 


Their advertising is placed by 
Albert Frank & Company. 


PAILY NEWS 


icago | 
oup of American Cities 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C.. Geo, Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National ‘Bank Bldg. 
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Ox aHoma’s increase in value of 1926 

crops totals more than $27,000,000—an aver- 

age increase of $135.00 per farm family. Think 

of that—$135.00 more than a year ago for 

each and every farmer, and 1925 was one of 

Oklahoma’s greatest years. This—despite the “a 
drop in the price of cotton. ~The 
used 
How 
ing t 
of a 
prope 
perce 
Every national authority states that the condition of of ce 
Oklahoma business is Excellent, and prosperity in after 
Oklahoma means farm prosperity, for this state is at in 
73.4% rural. pilati 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, the state’s only belie 
farm paper, is trusted and consulted by more than in th 
176,000 farm families. seces 


Certainly here is an accurate indication of increased 
buying power, a condition that should lead manufac- 
tures to concentrate in the Oklahoma market and to 
seek here increases to compensate them for losses sure 
to come in less fortunate agricultural areas. 








E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





The High Cost of Sales Records 


Don’t Let the Tail Wag the Dog 


By Francis S. Swayze 


Not the least important factor 
contributing to the high cost 
of distribution is the expense 
of keeping adequate sales records. 
As a company’s volume of busi- 
ness increases, the need for sales 
records becomes ever greater. How 
to keep their cost within reason- 
able bounds is no small problem. 

A better understanding of the 
difficulties presented may perhaps 
result from a consideration of 
some of the causes contributing to 
the high cost of keeping sales 
records. For ease in analysis I 
have divided them as follows: 

1. Failure to distinguish be- 
tween essential and non-es- 
sential information. 

. Duplication of records. 

. Compilation cost dispropor- 
tionate to its value. 

. Inappreciation of a record’s 
investment value. 

Let us consider, first, the failure 
to limit the scope of a record to 
information that will actually be 
used and which is really necessary. 
How frequently we find facts be- 
ing tabulated about all the dealers 
of a company when their utmost 
proposed use is only for a minute 
percentage of the total number; 
of certain entries being made year 
after year only to be referred to 
at infrequent intervals. The com- 
pilation of information of this na- 
ture is usually due to somebody’s 
belief that “probably at some time 
in the future it may possibly be 
necessary to know” that Dealer 
Jones did not pay his bill promptly 
“so a space had better be pro- 
vided to show this.” Every dealer 
thereafter who does not pay up in 
sixty days has this damaging (?) 
fact entered on his card. The en- 
try accordingly becomes a part of 
the regular routine, is referred to 
in perhaps a dozen cases, and then 
all thought of or reference to it 
is forgotten in the press of other 
business. The clerks, however, 
continue to make the regulation 


entries and not until a rush of 
work raises the question of its why 
and wherefore is it eliminated 
from the routine as not worth the 
bother anyhow. 

Not long ago one of the largest 
manufacturers of automobile tires 
had this urge for meticulous 
records. Before it was pointed 
out that it was costing too much 
to tabulate some of the data’ for 
the value the company was getting, 
a lot of money had been spent. 
To illustrate: The salesmen were 
required to show in the proper 
space on every report, among 
other things, the hobby of each 
dealer. When the card was re- 
ceived in the branch sales office, 
an entry was made on the dealer 
record card. Incidentally, if the 
reports were to be believed, few 
dealers stuck to their hobbies very 
long, for the dealer who in Janu- 
ary had the stamp collecting hobby 
kad by the time the salesman called 
in February become a dog fancier 
or baseball enthusiast, all of which 
necessitated continual changes in 
the record. The demand for this 
information had originated with 
the credit department. When a 
reason for desiring this informa- 
tion was sought, the answer was 
that when a dunning letter had to 
be sent to a dealer whose account 
was overdue some of the sting 
from the “please remit at once” 
paragraph would be removed if the 
letter could commence with some 
reference to the dealer’s hobby. 

Now in all probability the per- 
centage of customers to whom 
dunning letters were sent did not ’ 
exc 10 per cent—if it did, the 
matter was too serious to be cor- 
rected by such a stunt. Yet, be- 
cause somebody thought collec- 
tions would be easier, the salesman 
must give this information on 
every dealer report card he made 
out, some clerk in the office must 
make a neat entry of this fact, and 
then to offset the compilation cost 
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the value of the information was 
at best questionable. Some will 
say this is an extreme case. It is, 
tu be sure, but at the same time 
it is none the less indicative of a 
failure to weigh the cost of keep- 
ing a record against its proble- 
matical value. 

A frequent variation of this fail- 
ure to eliminate non-essential data 
is where a record is kept in great 
detail but in practice the use is 
confined to the grand totals, and 
perhaps the first group of sub- 
totals. A large stove manufacturing 
company had added to its records 
one that showed the distribution 
of each of its thirty products 
by counties and large cities. 
These data were in turn totaled 
by salesmen’s territories, branch 
offices, and a grand total for 
all direct sales. The record 
had two purposes. 1. To provide 
data for the estimating of future 
sales. 2. To provide information 
for the better control and guid- 
ance of the salesmen. With thirty 
different items the clerical cost of 
listing the shipments into each 
county was extremely costly. 

A year’s trial showed that the 
compilation cost was too great 
and the writer was asked to study 
the situation. Investigation showed 
that both for sales estimating pur- 
poses and salesman control the 
record was extremely valuable. 
For estimating purposes, however, 
the smallest unit that any depart- 
ment head had ever considered was 
the salesman’s territory; for sales 
control purposes the only practic- 
able information obtained from the 
county record was the total volume 
of business in dollars and cents, 
chiefly because the volume of ship- 
ments of any one item was too 
small to have any significant value. 
In other words, the company was 
not ready to follow through its 
sales promotion program on such 
a small unit as the county, at least 
so far as individual items were 
concerned. It was therefore. de- 
cided to eliminate all that part of 
the record pertaining to the indi- 
vidual county, except the value of 
the total shipments. Subsequent 
results show that the information 
now being obtained is equally sat- 
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isfactory. The elimination of this 
extra detail reduced the compila- 
tion cost by the full time of one 
clerk. 

Of course, as the business grows, 
information showing the quantity 
of each particular item shipped 
into a certain county will be 
needed, but with the salesman’s 
territory as the smallest unit to 
show the distribution of each item, 
the company recognized that to use 
this information to its fullest ex- 
tent was quite enough of a prob- 
lem. This tendency to seek infor- 
mation in ever greater detail, when 
far from a full use is being made 
of that already at hand or pro- 
vided for, is responsible for a 
large share of record keeping ex- 
penses. Furthermore, the value of 
major records is lessened by di- 
verting attention from the major 
conditions needing corrective reme- 
dies to the lesser problems which 
more detailed data bring out. 


DUPLICATION BOOSTS COSTS 


Duplication is another reason 
for the high cost of records. Often 
this duplication is a case of the 
same information being compiled 
by two or more departments. When 
this condition exists, it is usually 
just a matter of agreement be- 
tween the department heads in- 
volved. The manager in whose 
jurisdiction the record most natur- 
ally falls, continues his record as 
before and either submits copies, 
or parts thereof, or arranges to 
make them accessible to the other 
interested departments. 

A variation of this difficulty is 
the practice of compiling two simi- 
lar records, one in the home office 
and another in a branch office. 
Even when the home office pre- 
pares a record and sends a copy 
to the branch office, it is by no 
means rare to find such duplica 
tion. 

The ability to recognize the pos- 
sibilities for translating two ap- 
parently unrelated records into one 
record, needing just an additional 
recapitulation, often provides the 
means to reduce the cost in this 
more common but less easily 
recognized waste from duplica- 
tion. A certain company showed 
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in one record the shipments by 
items into each sales territory. 
Another record was kept to show 
the quantity of each item shipped 
from each of its fifteen ware- 
houses. The records were iden- 
tical except for the areas involved. 
Examination showed that the areas 
served each warehouse were 
closely related to the boundaries of 
groups of sales territories. By 
combining the shipments into the 
territories served by each ware- 
house all the detail labor of tabu- 
lating the fifteen warehouse rec- 
ords was eliminated. 

A third contributing cause to 
the cost of records is the failure to 
appreciate just how much labor is 
needed to keep a record of how 
much extra expense is entailed by 
the addition of each bit of infor- 
mation. When records require the 
whole time of one.or more clerks, 
representing a cost of $1,000 a year 
and upward, it is highly impor- 
tant carefully to consider the value 
received from each bit of informa- 
tion that is incorporated into the 
record. 

A recent study of the dealer 
record cards kept by a company 
whose total business does not ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 illustrates the point. 
There were 10,000 dealer cards. 
Among other data which were 
transcribed from the salesmen’s re- 
ports was an entry of the date of 
each call upon the dealer. Fifty 
salesmen sending in an average of 
six dealer reports a day meant 300 
daily entries. Four hours a day, 
or a yearly cost of $350 to $400 
was required for this single entry. 

lhere was no question that the 
record was more complete. There 
Was a question as to how much 
value from the standpoint of use 
was added. The sales manager 
was asked to estimate approxi- 
wately how much extra business 
he was getting or could get, or 
how much saving in salesmen’s ex- 
pense could be attributed to his 
use of this information. He ad- 
mitted he had not paid much at- 
tention to this part of the record, 
so he could not say. When it was 
explained that to justify the cost 
necessitated the selling of $10,000 
additional worth of merchandise 


- their 
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or a saving of $400 in his expense 
column, he stated in no uncertain 
terms that if he had to dig up 
$10,000 more business just to have 
this part of the story, he would do 
better to get the extra $10,000 
worth of business anyhow, cut out 
this part of the record, and get a 
net credit for $20,000 additional 
sales. Needless to say, a “ 
and desist” order was issued at 
once. 

The citation of this example is 
not intended to convey the idea 
that this cost could not have been 
justified, but merely to emphasize 
how easily the labor needed for 
each part of a record increases its 
cost. Because of its intangible 
nature the value of a record can 
never be measured solely on a 
dollars and cents basis. This facet 
should not operate, however, to 
eliminate consideration of a rec- 
ord’s cost in terms of extra busi- 
ness, and to apply this as a rough 
measure of its worth. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DESIGN 


Closely akin to the above is the 
failure to appreciate the impor-. 
tant part that the actual design of 
a record form plays in its ultimate 
cost. With tens of thousands of 
entries to be made during the 
course of a year, any factor which 
reduces the amount of labor and 
the opportunity for error is well 
worth careful study. The tabula- 
tion of entries of a similar nature 
in a prescribed order on all records 
not only increases the rapidity 
with which transcriptions and re- 
capitulations are made, but lessens 
the opportunity for error—both of 
which are big factors in minimiz- 
ing record keeping cost. One re- 
port will list the salesmen’s names 
alphabetically; another will show 
them arranged by territory num- 
bers. Again, one sales record will 
have the items arranged by gen- 
eral classes, another will list the 
items according to the catalogue 
number. Standardization in the 
form of reports likewise increases 
their value to the department heads 
for whom they are prepared by 
greater convenience for 
analysis and study. 

Another important reason, and 
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perhaps the greatest, for the high 
cost of records is the failure to 
appreciate the investment nature 
of a record. Since the chief un- 
derlying purpose of all records is 
to provide facts about past per- 
formance to formulate plans for 
future action, it follows that the 
longer any record has been kept 


the greater is its value for com-* 


parison purposes. When the basis 
on which a record is compiled is 
continually changing, there is an 
inevitable loss in its value for 
making comparisons, entirely aside 
from the extra incidental cost of 
new forms, adaptation to a new 
routine, etc., and consequently a 
certain investment loss in the cost 
of compilation. There are, I ven- 
ture to say, few companies whose 
sales records for the last five 
years are comparable on any basis 
other than the total sales by 
months; and in many cases even 
this information is to be found 
not in the sales but in the ac- 
counting department. 


CHANGES SALES TERRITORY 


A salesman quits; in the read- 
justment of the sales force terri- 
tory boundaries are changed. Part 
of a jobber’s exclusive territory 
is added to the direct sales area. 
And so it goes. In fact, it is not 
unusual to find that changes in 
sales territories alone nullify 
greatly the comparability value of 
many otherwise excellent records. 
The growing practice of using the 
county as the unit basis for sales 
records is doing much to eliminate 
this difficulty. 

Much of the cost which results 
from the prevalent tendency to 
change frequently either the form, 
compilation routine, or the data 
of a record comes from the de- 
sire to make the record just a 
little more perfect. Similar in 
effect but different in cause are 
the breaks in the continuity of 
records which come from forced 
reductions in personnel. When or- 
ders come to “cut down expen- 
ses,” even the big boss is apt to 
forget the investment the company 
has in its records and these ac- 
tivities are the first to feel the 
effects. 
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McKesson & Robbins Consolj- 


dated with Girard & Company 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New 
York, has been consolidated with Girard 
& Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn,, 
and the merged businesses will be con 
ducted under the name of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. It is contemplated that 
the officers and directors of the Girard 
company will become officers and dj 
tectors in the consolidated companies, 

Herbert D. Robbins, who had been 
president of McKesson & Robbins, be 
comes chairman of the board of direc 
tors, succeeding Saunders Norvell, who 
is now chairman of the executive com 
mittee of the consolidated companies 
F. Donald Coster, who had been presi- 
dent of the Girard company, becomes 
ery of the new organization. He 
as had a wide manufacturing and dis 
tributing experience in the drug and 
chemical line for many years. 

The Girard company, which has long 
been engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing camphor balls, recently joined 
the ranks of national advertisers with 
a campaign introducing Woodtone, a 
furniture polish. The McKesson & 
Robbins products include Calox, Liquid 
Albiline, Analax and a line of pharma. 
ceuticals. In addition McKesson & 
Robbins have been directing an adver 
tising campaign on Kent’s brushes, 
which are made in London and for 
which this concern is United States 
distributor. 

Following the consolidation,. Mr 
Coster, president, announced the ap 
pointment of John A. Mitchell as gen- 
eral sales manager in charge of the 
specialties, health helps and brush de- 
partments. For the last fifteen years 
Mr. Mitchell has been general manager 
of Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pill Com 
pany. 

Regarding the new organization's 
advertising policy, it is understood that 
this will emphasize those products 
originated and developed by the McKes- 
son & Robbins laboratories, best known 
of which are those products already 
mentioned. 

The advertising account of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., has been placed with 
The Erickson Company, New York, 
which has been directing the advertising 
of Girard & Company. 


Calkins & Holden Appoint 
Louis D. Fancher 


Louis D. Fancher has joined the staff 
of Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York, 
as art director for certain accounts. He 
will assist René Clarke, art director, in 
the general direction of the physical 
appearance of the advertising produced 
by this firm. 


Furness Bermuda Line Appoints 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


The Furness Bermuda Line, New 
York, has appointed Lord & Thomas 
and Logan to direct its advertising 
account. 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin 


meets all the requirements of the 


Association of National Advertisers 


At the Atlantic City Convention of the A.N.A., Verne Burne 
mmittee of General Mo 
the Fundamentals or ideals to 


the Advertising Co: 
striking address on 
advertiser in a newspaper. 

It is gratifying to 


met these requirements, plus point 8, which we have ad: 


1. Known Circulation 

The circulation figures of The Bulletin 
have been printed each day since it 
passed under its present management in 
1895. Whether they went up or down, 
a true statement has continuously 
made. All audits such as the A. B. C. 
have been welcomed and the most search- 
ing analysis has always sustained the 
figures. 
7 he qualitative phase of The Bulletin’s 
circulation is known and _ recognized 
throughout the advertising profession; 
its character and standing as a high- 
class non-sensational newspaper has al- 
ways ranked it as one of America’s 
foremost dailies. 

2. Known Market 

Philadelphia is America’s third largest 
market, and reliable data and information 
as to its phases and opportunities is con- 
tinuously being furni: upon request 
to any advertiser or 5! agency. 

Population, physical and ws char- 
acteristics of all sections of adelphia 
are furnished in detail, and route books 
covering most lines of ‘wholesale and re- 
tail dealers may be had upon application 
to its advertising department. 


3. Physical Appearance 

Rigid rules as to type display, borders, 
text, lay-out, etc., are adhered to and 
every effort made to Pr a clear, 
clean appearance free of flashy type, or 
black splurges of ink. In make-up it was 
one of the first newspapers to adopt the 
pyramid style of advertisement location. 


4. Business Practice 
Honor between buyer and seller has 


secre’ of 
tors Oo tion, Detroit, ea 
sought by the national 


e able to report that the Philadel spite Bulletin has always 


ed to complete the gee. 
always been the watch-word. Known 
quality and quantity, coupled with known 
rates makes it easy to do business in a 
satisfactory manner with The Bulletin. 


5. Agents’ Commission and 
Discounts 

A fiat commission of 15% is allowed 
to recognized agents, and a cash discount 
of 2% is allowed on all accounts paid 
by these agents within 20 days from date 
of invoice. No change or deviation from 
this is made under any circumstances. 


6. Low Flat Rate 
The advertising rate of The Bulletin 
is one of the lowest per line per thou- 
sand (or per milline) in the United 
States. Present rate is 65¢ a line for 
500,000 copies daily. 


7. No Prize Contests 

The circulation of The Bulletin, the 
largest in Philadelphia and one the 
largest in the United States, has been 
obtained solely on the merits of the 
newspaper. 

No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circula- 
tion have ever been used by The Bulletin. 


8. Market Saturation 
The ulation of the Philadelphia re- 


tail tra -_ area numbers about 3,000,000 
people. S. Census figures give 4.5 


persons as the average size of the Phila- 
delphia family.—Dividing the population 
by 4.5 shows that the daily circulation of 
The Bulletin goes into practically every 


worth-while home in the Philadelphia 


market. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by aaa in the 


newspaper ‘nearly 


ly every 


The Evening 


nlletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the six 
months ending September 30, 1926 


535,096 + 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the terest 
in Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 


United States. 


247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexi 
Conklin, 28 East = Boueraes 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 


, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 


Ine., 821 oe Boulevard 


Market St. 
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The New York Representative offfanst 
Balkite Radio Power Units 
says: - 
“We received a great 
many direct inquiries |\i 
from this advertising |#M | jon 
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FAYSTeeL, PRropusts Compan ine. amor 
Baikite PRODUCTS The F 


THE JOHN P RAINBAULT COMPANY wed CC 
EASTERN AGENTS New Yor 
SO CKURCH STREET height of 
NEW YORK : 
their pro 


petition— 
November 12, 1926 pression 
New York Evening Journal, sumers a 
2 Columbus Circle, world’s 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Cl I 

It gives me great pleasure to state that the results SE] 
which we have secured from the publication of the full " 
page color Balkite ad in the Magazine Section of Septem- 
ber llth, have been very gratifying. 





We received not only a great many direct inquiries from 
this advertising but found that it aroused considerable 
interest among the dealers and in this connection the very 
thorough work of your Merchandising Department was EV 
extremely valuable. 


Yours very truly, 


THE JOHN P. RAINBAULT COMPANY 
(Signed) J. P. RAINBAULT 
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ansteel Products Company, Inc. used 

COLOR to DOMINATE 
ne New York market through the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


The manufacturers of BALKITE 
Radio Power Units gave full 
strength to their black and white 
schedule in the New York Evening 
Journal, this fall, by using the 
added sales force of COLOR—in 
the Saturday Magazine Section of 
the New York Evening Journal. 


Results were “very grati- 
fying”—direct _ inquiries 
were received in great 
number—and “consider- 
able interest” was aroused 
among dealers. 


The Fansteel Products Company 
wed COLOR advertising in the 
New York Evening Journal, at the 
height of their campaign, to “lift” 
their product over and above com- 
petiion—to make maximum im- 
pression on both dealers and con- 
sumers alike—to DOMINATE “the 
world’s richest market.” 


For quick sales and lots of them 
the New York Evening Journal is 
the strongest single influence and 
most powerful sales weapon that 
any manufacturer can buy in the 
New York Market. Nearly half 
of all the people who buy any New 
York evening newspaper buy the 
Evening Journal. 


The New York Evening Journal 
DOMINATES the New York 
Market. It has DOUBLE the cir- 
culation of the next evening paper 
PLUS 86,380!—more circulation 
than the next two evening papers 
combined, plus 117,112! 


Local and national advertisers 
invariably invest more money in 
the New York Evening Journal 
than in any other New York eve- 
ning paper because it blankets the 
market at one low cost and pro- 
duces the greatest sales volume. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,844 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 42,039 over the same period last year. 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. . » and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


New York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Chicago Office 
913 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit Office 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
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Department Stores of Detroit Spend Si 
the Bulk of Their Appropriations in _ 
o . step 
. mani 

The Detroit News| | =: 
Qt 
OR an absolute check on advertising results, no carri 
business has ever equalled the department accot 
store. Each line of advertising space is set to obsct 
meet a quota. Each advertisement is checked by Cent 
the cash register. Each medium is carefully keyed rene’ 
from time to time and appropriations are distributed post 
accordingly. vals, 

Hence, the department stores offer the best guide of tr 
to a medium’s value. In the Detroit field the de- cons 
partment stores have unqualifiedly indorsed the su- year: 
perior effectiveness of The Detroit News with their 
advertising appropriations. The News, for example, 
during the first 10 months of 1926 carried three times 
as much department store advertising week days 
as the second medium, and nearly five times that of 
the third medium. 

A remarkable tribute is this to the wonderful 
result-bringing quality of Detroit News advertising 
space. Nor is Detroit News effectiveness employed 
in such overwhelming proportions by department 
stores, only. The Detroit News carries more ad- 
vertising than all other Detroit newspapers com- 
bined in all the selling classifications of advertising. 
Great circulation concentrated in the homes of the 
local trading area is responsible for this prefer- 
ence among advertisers—a preference worthy of 
your study. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 
350,000 Circulation Sundays—320,000 Circulation Week Days — | 























How Quaker Oats Is Packed for 
Export 


The Container Has to Meet All the Demands of Safety in Shipping and 
Also Act as a Medium of Advertising to People Speaking 
Many Different Languages 


By W. A. Moran 


New York Manager, Export Sales, The Quaker Oats Company 


Ogee perhaps most— 
exporting manufacturers, as 
has been true in our case, find the 
selection and preparation of a con- 
tainer to approximate the ideal 
and to carry the product to the 
individual foreign consumer a 
rather large and many-sided prob- 
lem. 

Since with us it is a semi-per- 
ishable food product — Quaker 
Oats—that is involved, the initial 
step is to arrange packing in a 
manner that will insure indefinite 
retention of freshness and flavor. 

Quaker Oats is occasionally 
It 
accompanies explorers to the most 
obscure portions of the globe. The 
Central Africa consumer may not 
renew supplies through his trading 
post at less than semi-annual inter- 
vals. The diamond-mining Black 
of tropical British Guiana may not 
consume Quaker Oats until two 
years after manufacture. 

Speaking broadly, Quaker Oats 
may go into consumption within 
one month to six, or again, within 
a year to two or more, but neces- 
sarily the packing policy must 
be modeled to meet the latter 
emergency. In short, “indefinite” 
means indefinite. Age must not 
stale; climatic conditions must not 
affect, nor insects damage; all of 
which is considerable of an order 
in that distribution and sale is 
world-wide, with Quaker Oats as 
readily obtainable in any part of 
the habitable globe, civilized or 
semi-civilized, as in New York. 
_Where climatic conditions are 
similar to our own, where 
consumption—turnover—is quick, 
the same packing or a similar one 
to that utilized in the domestic 
field amswers admirably, but this 
is the exception rather than the 


carried to the polar regions. 


rule, with the bulk of the world, 
from the angle of area, demanding 
something radically different. 

We utilize a small and unusually 
strong tin can, practically unbreak- 
able—one that we cannot split at 
the side seam even by means of a 
screw press. 

It is approximately five-and-one- 
fourth inches high by three-and- 
one-fourth in diameter. In this 
we pack twenty-six ounces of 
Quaker Oats—the product is 
almost as springy as a sponge— 
which necessitates the enormous 
compression of approximately 
2,000 pounds to the square inch 
or more than 20,000 to the indi- 
vidual tin. This in fact is prac- 
tically packing in a vacuum, with 
the absence of air preventing 
deterioration from within and the 
method of sealing obviating con- 
tamination from without. 

As something of a side issue, 
although of material importance, 
this reduction in the bulk of the 
contents and through compression, 
minimizes ocean freight, and 
where, as is so often the case, 
the movement into the interior of 
a given country is by mule, camel, 
Zulu porter or some other primi- 
tive method, it makes the product 
that much easier to transport. 


MAKE THE PACKAGE ATTRACTIVE 


The second step is to make the 
indiv' dual container attractive in 
appearance, that is, label it in a 
manner that will make it stand 
out distinctively and dominate its 
environment no matter what it 
may be. 

Originally we made use of a 
paper label, bright and _highly- 
colored, and when leaving our 
hands most attractive in appear- 
ance, but it did not long retain its 
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attractiveness. It could not. Tropi- 
cal suns faded it; dampness loos- 
ened it; equatorial insects ate the 
paste; the tin rusted; and in the 
end it was a sorry-looking object. 

Now we lithograph the label 
directly on the tin, with the result 
that today, regardless of age, the 
freshness of the label is matched 
only by the freshness of the con- 
tents. 

It is our view that there can 
be no better advertising material 
for the retail shop with or without 
windows and regardless of loca- 
tion, than the container itself prop- 
erly displayed. If, as in the 
instance of Quaker Oats, the label 
is of a character that lends itself 
readily to display, depend on the 
shop-keeper to display it. In such 
an event display is, so to speak, 
automatic. 


IMPORTANCE OF LABELING 


. The third step is labeling in a 
manner that will tell the foreign 
consumer what the product is, 
what it is for, and how to pre- 
pare it. This is a little more 
complex than the mere statement 
would indicate, since, while it is 
simple to offer a description and 
almost as much so to say what 
it is for—which in the case of 
Quaker Oats broadly is “Health,” 
which our world-wide advertising 
helps to get across—the matter of 
developing recipes that will appeal 
is one of conforming to racial 
food tastes and customs, and in 
that respect, hardly any two coun- 
tries are similar. 

The Argentinian in the main 
consumes Quaker Oats in the form 
of “Sopa” (soup), the Brazilian, 
“Mingua” (a thick, fruit-flavored 
cream), some other race in the 
form of a thick stew, and so on. 

Necessarily linked with the fore- 
going is the matter of giving the 
foreign consumer on the label the 
product’s description, uses, recipes, 
etc., in his own language, which 
while perhaps not difficult with 
one container and a variety of 
paper labels, is something else 
again when it means, as with us, 
a variety of tins with labels litho- 
graphed directly on them. Be- 
sides, we are not merely discussing 
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the matter of major languages of 
the world; instead, all ot ml and 
most minor. 

Whether it is the Tagalog in the 
Philippines, the Tamil in India or 
the Malay in the Straits, it is a 
matter of giving the potential con- 
sumer description, use, etc., of the 
product in his own vernacular 
tongue. 

Originally our labels were few 
and foreign languages limited— 
one or two labels were expected 
to cover the world. Today the 
thing seems all but limitless, and 
the variety of labels steadily 
grows. Here are just a few sam- 
ples of languages used: 

English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Japanese, Boer Dutch, 
Dutch, Arabic, Greek, French, 
Hebrew, Malay, Siamese, Tamil, 
Urdu and Hindi. 

The final step in the several 
designed to bring about the “right” 
container is to make it a sanitary, 
convenient and useful receptacle as 
applied to its initial contents and 
secondary use. 

Originally the Quaker Oats tin 
had to be opened with a can opener 
just as you would open a can 
of corn, and also it had to be 
immediately unpacked. The tin 
was therefore worthless following 
opening, both for conserving its 
original contents and as applied to 
further use. 

Today, and after lengthy experi- 
mentation, we have developed a tin 
with a removable and replaceable 
cover, the latter held in place by 
a flange of metal which while 
easily removed by the fingers, 
otherwise holds like grim death. 

The container now (1) con- 
serves the initial contents until 
exhaustion; (2) when emptied is 
useful for other household’ sup- 
plies, and (3) in much of the 
world has a resale value, although 
repacking with any article under 
compression is impossible. 


SUMMARY 


Summed up, and on the basis of 
our experience, here is all there is 
to it: 

Pack so your goods will keep 
indefinitely. 

Pack in the minimum of space 
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'HE star is Indianapolis (367,000), 

the first circle the forty-five mile radius 
(800,000), the second circle the 70-mile 
radius, the irregular outline the boundary 
of the Indianapolis Radius, the zone of 
concentrated circulation and influence 
of The Indianapolis News, a 2,000,000 
market of unusual possibilities. 


Y its system of direct, private motor delivery 

of the city last edition to individual subscribers 
in the 45-mile suburban area (the first of its kind 
in America and still, after five years, unequaled) 
The Indianapolis News selects for an advertiser’s 
audience the very prospects he most desires to 
teach. They live on main highways and are quickly 
and easily accessible to retail stores. They are 
prosperous and progressive, with high standards of 
living. An audience that, as desirable prospects 
for merchandise, cannot be distinguished from their 
city neighbors a few blocks from The News plant. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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to minimize shipping expense and 
facilitate transportation. 

Pack under a striking, attractive 
and lasting label. 

Pack under a label that tells 
every man in his own language 
what the product is, what it is 
for, and how to prepare it. 

Pack in a container that beyond 
its primary use can be utilized in 
a secondary way. 

Finally, so mark and key cases 
as to render it impossible to ship 
Chinese labels to Japan or African 
to South America. 

As a matter of opinion, and 
with us based on something sub- 
stantial, the foregoing without 
ample and continuous advertising 
everywhere would represent a 
sheer waste of time, effort and 
money. 


Union Carbide & Carbon 
Elections 


Giles W. Mead, who has been a vice- 
president and secretary of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation, New 

has been elected a member of 
board of directors to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles A. 
Coffin. Mr. Mead continues as a vice- 
resident but is succeeded as secretary 

W. M. Beard, who also is treasurer. 
William F. Barrett has been elected a 
vice-president. Mr. Barrett is president 
of the Prest-O-Lite Company and the 
Linde Air Products Company and an 
officer of several other Carbide & Car- 
bon subsidiary companies. 


Made Assistant Business Man- 
ager, New York “World” 
Joseph D. Sullivan, general manager 

of the Albany, N. Y., Times-Union, 

has been appointed assistant business 
ma: of the New York World 
vening World, according to an 

announcement recei from F. 

Bresnahan, business manager. This 

ceqeeepent becomes effective Jan- 

uary 


Now Hommann and Tarcher, 


Inc. 

The name of Hommann, Tarcher and 
Cot, ae od Yes gunn 
agency, has nm changed to Hommann 
and Tarcher, Inc. 


“Collier’s” Appoints F. J. 
Maxted Western Manager 


. Maxted, of the Chi 
ier’s, yh appointed 


F. 
of Co ; 
manager, with headquarters at that city. 
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Insurance Advertiser Starts 


First National Campaign 

A campaign which has been started 
by the Missouri State Life Insurance 
ompany, St. Louis, is the first attempt 
which this company has made to adver- 
tise itself to the country in a planned 
campaign. Magazines are being used 
and the campaign will continue through 
December. Joseph P. Licklider, direc. 
tor of publicity and sales research, in- 
forms Printers’ Inx that the campaign 
has been undertaken to establish the 
company in the public mind as one of 
the largest in the ey 

The H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 
Inc., is directing this campaign. 


Young & Rubicam Add to Staff 

J. J. Kenny, previously art director 
of The Wm. H. Rankin Company, is 
now assistant art director of Young & 
Rubicam, New York advertising agency. 

Miss Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, formerly 
in the copy department of R. H. Macy 
& Co., has also joined the copy staff 
of Young & Rubicam. 


H. H. Conland Made Director 
of Insurance Concerns 


Henry H. Conland, president of the 
Hartford Courant Company, has been 
elected to the directorates of the 
Phoenix (Fire) Insurance Company 
and the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 


Stewart-Warner Profits 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, automobile acces- 
sories and radio equipment, reports a 
net profit of ,808,350 for the first 
nine months of 1926. is compares 
with $5,373,336 for the corresponding 
period in 1925. 


Starts Advertising Business at 
Providence 


An _ advertising business has been 
started at Providence, R. I., by Rich- 
ard Thorndike, who was formerly secre- 
tary of the Cotton States Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta, Ga 


C. §. Soutter Joins Montreal 
Agency 


C. S. Soutter, for the last three years 
advertising manager of Congoleum Can- 
ada Limited, Montreal, has joined the 
Montreal ce the Advertising Ser- 
vice Company, 


Pierce Farm Papers Appoint 
St. Louis Representative 
The Pierce Farm Weeklies, the Jowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa, and the 
Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wis., have 
appointed C. A. Cour as their St. Louis 
representative. 
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9 OUT OF 10 ARCHITECTS 
read “House & Garden 


Apvertisers of Building Materials 
know that House & Garden has 
more influence with the builders of 
substantial homes than any other 
publication. 


Beyond this consumer importance 
comes a tremendous wholesale buy- 
ing influence due to House & 
Garderi’s circulation among recog- 
nized architects. 


A recent investigation (copy on re- 
quest) proves that House & Garden is 
read by 91% of the membership of 
the American Institute of Architects. 


Performing this double service for 
manufacturers of building materials 
is one of the reasons for House & 
Garden’s present position—more 
advertising than any other monthly 
magazine. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


19 West 44th Street New York City 


One of the Conde Nast Group 


All Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Publishers are 
shrewd buyers 


And in Boston they demonstrate their 
knowledge of the newspaper situation by 
placing the bulk of their business in the 
Herald-Traveler. Just as the food manu- 
facturers, office equipment, electric refrig- 
erator, building material, financial and other 
advertisers give the Herald-Traveler prefer- 
ence, so also do the publishers of newspapers 








914 Peoples Gas Building 

Advertising Representatives Chicago, III. 

George A. McDevitt Co. 250 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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and magazines decisively favor the Herald- 
Traveler in this market. 


For the first ten months of 1926 newspaper 
publishers gave 


The Herald-Traveler 78,525 lines 
Second paper 55,915 lines 


And the national magazines bought space 


of 117,858 lines in the Herald-Traveler 
and 52,814 lines in the second paper. 


This record of these keenest of space buyers 
is ample proof of Herald-Traveler produc- 
tiveness as an advertising medium. 








Business Beston 
is a wheel, net 
merely a hub. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 











For five years, the Herald. first ten months of 1926 the 
Traveler has been first among Heraid-Traveler carried 3,307,789 
Boston daily newspapers in na- ‘ lines of national advertising, in- 
tional advertising, including all eluding financial, leading the seo- 
financial advertising. For the ond paper by 709,558 lines. 
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\ Vi are not merely selling 


printing. We are selling 
satisfaction. Of course we 
produce printing—as do all 
printing concerns—but this 
is not what we sell. We 
sell satisfaction. 


If you are satisfied with 
your present printer—stay 
with him. If you are not ~_ 


. . © format 
satisfied with him, then you wailab 
were If 
had better come to us. Gaver 

‘ collecte 
quired. 
Obvic 
and nec 
to mal 
widely 
ermmen 
researcl 
lions 0 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
































The Superintendent of Documents 
Wants a Sales Policy 


He Claims That Too Many Valuable Government Reports Receive Only 
a Small Circulation Because They Are Not Advertised 


Washington Burvau 
of Printers’ Ink 

T has been said frequently that 

the United States Government 
gends more money and energy in 
collecting business information 
than any other Government in the 
world. This is probably a fact; 
hut its importance and value are 
largely nullified because the Gov- 
enment spends a_ ridiculously 
mall and inadequate amount of 
money for the dissemination of this 
vast amount of data. 

The value to American business 
ofall kinds of the countless statis- 
tical and other reports issued by 
the Government is generally recog- 
sized. But, in many instances, the 
inquirer experiences great difficulty 
in locating the information de- 
sred. A few weeks ago, during 
aconference of business research 
gecialists, several speakers em- 
phasized the need of statistical in- 
formation which had actually been 
wailable for some time. They 
were ignorant of the fact that a 
Government agency had already 
collected the statistics they re- 
quired. 

Obviously, it is just as important 
and necessary for the Government 
to make its statistical activities 
widely known as it is for the Gov- 
emment to engage in statistical 
research. But while many mil- 
lions of dollars are being spent 
this year in gathering information 
and for printed reports that are in- 
valuable to business, the govern- 
mental machinery for dissemina- 
tion and distribution, set up by 
Congress something like half a 
century ago, is antiquated, ponder- 
ously slow and totally inadequate. 
Even when some desired infor- 
mation is located in the form of a 
report, the intended purchaser 
often finds that it is out of print, 
or he is compelled to wait three or 
four weeks for a copy while an- 
other edition is being printed. As 
a result, adverse criticism is 
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aimed at the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, but when 
the limitations of that office are 
considered it is apparent that Con- 
gress is responsible for the inade- 
quate service of distribution. 

The subject of improvement is 
of timely interest. Not only is a 
much larger appropriation neces- 
sary, but several amendments to 
existing laws must be passed be- 
fore the distribution of Govern- 
ment reports and documents can 
be modernized to meet present de- 
mands. And it is evident that the 
action necessary to improve the 
service will not be taken until 
Congress feels the pressure of the 
demand of the country’s business 
interests. 

The greatest need, in the dis- 
tribution of public documents, is 
for a new and modern sales policy. 
This policy must include provision 
for more room and equipment for 
the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, and provide the neces- 
sary money and personnel for the 
expansion and efficient running of 
a large publishing business. As it 
is now, the office is largely a train- 
ing school for other publishers. 
The employees are poorly paid, it 
takes them from one to two years 
to become efficient and more than 
one-third of the force resigns 
every year in favor of more lucra- 
tive employment elsewhere. 


HOW THE SERVICE CAN BE IMPROVED 


The need of a new selling policy 
was emphasized by Alton P. Tis- 
del, Superintendent of Documents, 
when he addressed the convention 
of the American Library Associa- 
tion several weeks ago. More re- 
cently, during an interview, he 
outlined the form that, in his 
opinion, the policy should take, 
and pointed out that the service 
could be enormously improved by 
the adoption of generally accepted 
distributing methods. 

“We are frequently asked,” he 
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said, “why the more important 
Government documents are not 
distributed through the usual pub- 
lishing channels. The English 
Government allows many of its 
reports to be sold by selected book 
stores. The same plan might fur- 
nish a convenience in this coun- 
try; but to adopt it would be im- 
possible under our present Igws, 
for our own Government docu- 
ments cannot legally be resold at 
a profit. 

“About four years ago, the 
Bureau of the Budget began an 
effort to curtail the free distribu- 
tion of publications, and to en- 
courage the various Government 
departments to adopt a sales pol- 
icy. Since then, free distribution 
has steadily diminished, and sales 
have increased appreciably. It has 
been demonstrated beyond every 


doubt that the business men of the 
country and the public look upon 
the distribution of Government 
publications as a business and are 
perfectly willing to pay the small 
cost of printing and binding the 
publications that they want. 


“Therefore, it is essential to 
place the service of distribution on 
a business basis, and that is what 
we are trying to do. Before it can 
be accomplished, however, a defi- 
nite sales policy must be adopted 
by all of the Government depart- 
ments. As it is, with the excep- 
tion of comparatively few reports, 
we cannot determine how many of 
any given publication will be de- 
manded. If we take a group of, 
say, twenty publications from sev- 
eral different departments, the 
average distribution will be com- 
paratively small. Several of the 
group may prove to be exceed- 
ingly popular; but we have no 
means of telling which ones they 
will be. Therefore, we must print 
rather small editions of all. It 
follows that the editions of the 
popular reports are quickly ex- 
hausted, and then those who order 
are compelled to wait, sometimes 
several weeks, before another edi- 
tion can be printed.” 

A definite sales policy, as Mr. 
Tisdel further explained, would 
tend to eliminate delays of the 
kind. It would entail an effective 
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campaign of promotion for al 
publications on the part of the de 
partments. This would indicate 
the popularity of the most attrac 
tive publications, which would ep 
able the Government Printing 
Office to furnish editions of ; 
size that would more nearly meef 
the demand. ‘ 
Many business men who use z 

depend on Government informa 
tion have suggested that the re 
ports be widely advertised; byt 
that is another procedure whic 
would have to be authorized }y 
law. The political activities an 
phases of the Government hay 
received so much free publicity 
that Government officials have 
been misled into the belief that 
the same agency is all that is re- 
quired to popularize Government 
reports. i i 


But in the case 
of Government reports it is a cer- 
tainty that very much larger edi- 
tions, made possible by advertising, 
would reduce the cost of printing, 
and it is possible, therefore, that 
Congress can be induced to fur- 
nish the means of properly mar- 
keting Government information. 


FREE PUBLICITY NOT SUCCESSFUL 
IN INCREASING SALES 


“Depending on free publicity is 
poor business,” Mr. Tisdel re- 
marked. “This has been proved 
by the millions of copies of pub- 
lications which have received pub- 
licity, and which remain in stock. 
Somehow, their utility and appli- 
cation to business has not been 
sufficiently ‘explained by editorial 
comment to create the demand 
which the publications deserve. 

“During the fiscal year of 1920- 
21, the office of the Superintendent 
of Documents did a business of 
$293,371. Since then the volume 
has grown steadily and, during the 
last fiscal year, reached a total of 
$544,937. This is a fair show- 
ing, I think, when you consider 
that a large number of our sales 
are for single publications priced 
at 5 or 10 cents; but I feel sure 
that we could have done a business 
of more than $1,000,000 if our 
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Don’t Be Fooled 
By Figures 


IGURES are often impressive; some- 
times misleading. 


Take circulation figures, for example. 


Circulation in the bulk is impressive. 
Butturn the spotlight on that circulation. 
Is it concentrated within a definite mar- 
ket, or is it a far-flung reader audience? 
Is it a home circulation? 


One newspaper in Chicago can stand the 
test of the most penetrating spotlight. It 
is the Evening American. 


More than 540,000 circulation—94% of 
it concentrated within the true Chicago 
market—and the Evening American is 
the big home newspaper of Chicago. 


Certainly some very definite reasons why 
the Evening American should be the 
first buy in Chicago’s daily paper field. 
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publications had been even mod- 
estly advertised. We know from 
the nature and number of. the in- 
quiries we receive that a great 
many business men have erroneous 
ideas as to the importance and 
widespread application of Govern- 
ment reports, and there is no doubt 
in my mind that the proper kind 
of advertising would rapidly in- 
crease the demand for Government 
information, and to the advantage 
of American industry. 

“The Department of Commerce 
has adopted the recommendation 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
I think it has demonstrated that 
promotion of the publications is 
what we need. Sometime ago, the 
Department sent out a large num- 
ber of notices calling attention to 
the Commerce Yearbook for 1925. 
The results were very gratifying. 
To date, an entire edition of 10, 
copies of the yearbook has been 
exhausted at $1 a copy, and we 
are now going to press on another 
large edition. 

“If the Department had relied 
on free publicity to popularize the 
Commerce Yearbook, I am satis- 
fied that an edition of only 
copies would have been sufficient. 
However, the Department of 
Commerce was not content to rely 
on the usual method of making 
an important publication known; 
it engaged in a single campaign of 
direct-mail advertising, and if it 
had been allowed to advertise the 
yearbook as any prominent pub- 
lisher would have advertised such 
an important publication, I am 
sure that the results would have 
been even greater. In that case, 
there is no doubt that the larger 
printing made possible by the de- 
mand would have resulted in 
economies which would have more 
than paid for the advertising. 

“It has been suggested that the 
Government Printing Office be 
provided with funds to carry on 
an advertising campaign to popu- 
larize public documents. This 
might do some good; but I think 
that a very much better plan 
would be to furnish each depart- 
ment with an advertising appro- 
priation. The departments are in 
touch with the industries which 
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are interested in their research and 
are familiar with the trade publi. 
cations in the industries. The; 
also are conversant with all of the 
technical and pertinent phases of 
their subjects, and are in a much 
better position to locate markets 
write advertisements, and select 
the proper advertising mediums, 

“At the present time, this office 
has to pay for- the publications i 
distributes from the receipts of 
sales. Our organization is simply 
a distributing agency for all of the 
departments. I believe it is prop- 
erly the business of the depart- 
ments to create the demand for the 
documents they compile, and it js 
our business to supply the demand. 
It is readily seen that the distribu. 
tion can be easily centralized; but 
the advertising is a complicated 
proposition, since the publications 
of the various departments appeal 
to classes as far apart as farmers 
and physicians, or miners and 
students of sociology.” 

From Mr. Tisdel’s discussion, 
and from information gathered 
elsewhere, it is evident that Con- 
gressional action is necessary to 
modernize the distribution of 
Government reports and docu- 
ments. First, the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents must 
be supported by an appropriation 
sufficient to employ enough people 
to carry on the work and to pay 
them salaries the equal of those 
offéred by private publishers for 
identical work. Second, the pres- 
ent law should be amended to 
allow for the resale of public 
documents at a profit, so that the 
widest possible distribution in the 
usual publishing channels can be 
secured. Third, the various Gov- 
ernment departments should be 
given special appropriations for 
the purpose of advertising their 
published reports. 

There is little doubt that Con- 
gress will provide these necessary 
measures as soon as its members 
are induced to recognize the de- 
mands of business and to realize 
that the millions of dollars spent 
every year in research are spent 
foolishly unless funds are provided 
to furnish an adequate means of 
dissemination. 
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Columbia 


“(\TILL, mon cher monsieur, I 
S insist upon complimenting you 
for your sales record,” re- 
peated the Frenchman. 
“But in the United States it is 
diferent,” protested the American. 
It was only common sense on my 
part to offer your product to ‘the 
common people,’ as you term it. 
There are no peasants here. Our 
proletariat are more prosperous 
than your bourgeoisie!” 
America’s wealth has made the 
masses a mew market for manufac- 
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MORE PEOPLE 
PAY MORE 
MONEY FOR 
TRUE STORY 
AT THE NEWS- 
STANDS THAN 
FOR ANY 
OTHER MAG- 
AZINE IN 
THE WORLD. 


turers of staples AND LUXURIES. 
A new market reached by one mag- 
azine,—True Story—the magazine 
so simply written that it entrances 
hearts left cold by Dreiser and Dos 
Passos. 

Advertisers are ever alert for 
new markets of any size—but when 
they are offered a new market of 
2,000,000 families—bigger than the 
population of thirteen entire States 
—they cannot help but take imme- 
diate steps to earn the compliments 
of their stockholders! 


Drop a card now for the current issue of this amazing new market factor. 


rue Stor 


the NE W market 


1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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BUY RESULTS 


Standard advertising, like 
all standard products, is 
worth the price you pay 
for it. 








a Kansas 


during the first nine months of 1926— 


Kansas commercial adver- 
tisers placed over 120% 
more business in Kansas 
Farmer than in any other 
medium sold to cover the 
state. 


‘of Known Value’’— 


to Kansas Dealers 
to Kansas Jobbers 
to Kansas Advertisers 


KANSAS FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Topeka, 
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IN FARM FIELD 


In Kansas and Missouri 
the records, and not the 
price, are the true mea- 
sure of value. 





i? Missouri 


during the first nine months of 1926— 


The leading commercial 
advertisers who advertise 
for the benefit of dealers 
picked Missouri Ruralist 
and placed more advertis- 
ing in it than in the other 
farm paper. 


“of Known Value”— 


to Missouri Dealers 
to Missouri Jobbers 
to Missouri Advertisers 


MISSOURI RURALIST 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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neither an 
inferiority complex 
nor a violettish 
modesty are 
reasons for our 
admission that 
The Detroit Times 


does not give full 
coverage of the 
Greater Detroit area 
—this is not a 

one paper market— 
but you can do the 
job with two 
evenings or two 
Sundays— 

or both very cheaply 














Making It Easier for Buyers to Buy 
When They Come to Town 


‘The Toy Center” Does This First by Getting the Producers into a 
Single Building and Then Doing Co-operative Advertising of an 
Unusual Sort 


By James S. Lehren 


Vice-President, Wolverine Supply & Manufacturing Company 


\ ANUFACTURERS in many 
IVI industries have grouped their 
ales offices in a central location 
for the purpose of making it easier 
for local and out-of-town buyers 
to survey the products available, 
but the toy field has gone a step 
farther in that the producers, hav- 
ing centralized their sales offices, 
have organized to advertise their 
slling center co-operatively. There- 
fore, the steps taken to form The 
Toy Center and to bring it suc- 
cessfully before store buyers all 
wer the United States are of gen- 
eral interest. 

The Toy Center is not a manu- 
facturing association. It is an 
organization made up of those toy 
producers whose selling offices are 
in the Fifth Avenue Building, 
New York, and it includes thirty- 
four sales offices of the various 
factories. This group comprises 
most of the better known brands. 

The Toy Center came into exis- 
tence because of conditions which 
are now affecting other industries. 
Six or seven years ago, most 
toy merchandise was sold during 
February and March. The Toy 
Fair, which was held during 
those months, with exhibits spread 
through various hotels, sufficed to 
present the manufacturers’ goods to 
the trade. Buyers visited the Fair 
to place most of their requirements 
there and then. During the bal- 
ance of the year, manufacturers 
sold their products through road 
salesmen who usually made a 
single trip over the circuit. 

Times changed. Some buyers 
were not permitted by their mer- 
chandise managers to place the 
bulk of their toy requirements so 
early in the year. The manufac- 
turers’ road men found that they 
had to travel their territory sev- 


eral times in order to land final, 
definite orders. 

This changed condition resulted 
in permanent display rooms, which 
toy manufacturers opened in New 
York to show their wares through- 
out the year and to take care of 
buyers at any time during the year 
when they were ready to place their 
orders. A few of the larger pro- 
ducers always had had such ex- 
hibits, but the idea had not been 
widely copied. 

About this time, the Wolverine 
Supply & Manufacturing Company 
sought a location for a permanent 
display. We had difficulty in pick- 
ing the most satisfactory post, for 
the various exhibiting concerns in 
our field were widely scattered. 
Finally, we chose the Fifth Ave- 
nue Building where there were 
quite a few toy exhibits, one of 
which was that of the Ives Manu- 
facturing Company, and where 
there also were display rooms of 
other merchandise such as house 
furnishings, china, sporting goods 
and clothes. This gave us a double 
chance to reach buyers when they 
came to New York, for buyers 
work on a time basis and go where 
they can see the most merchandise. 
They could look us over either 
when they came to buy toys or 
when they were in the market for 
other merchandise displayed in the 
building. 

The building, itself, was doing a 
certain amount of advertising for 
the various industries occupying 
space in it, and the toy manufac- 
turers there helped to support the 
general effort. One special mail- 
ing of two folders with a list of 
the toy producers in the building 
was sent out to the buyers about 
the time of the Toy Fair, but 
otherwise no unusual attention was 
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being given to the toy group. 

It seemed to me, at that time, 
that much more could be done to 
tell the country’s buyers about our 
permanent exhibits, and it also 
seemed that we could get more 
toy manufacturers to gather under 
the same roof. With the idea in 
mind of carrying the selling center 
thought a little farther than it had 
been carried before, I went to the 
building officials and suggested 
that a meeting be called of all the 
toy producers in the building to 
suggest a way to advertise the 
location as the main center for 
toys. 

The manufacturers came to- 
gether at a luncheon in January, 
1925, and four important moves 
were made. The first was to create 
a name which could be used as a 
slogan. “The Toy Center” was 
adopted. The second step was to 
form an executive committee, and 
because the meeting had been at 
my suggestion, the presidency was 
voted to me. 


HOW ADVERTISING IDEA HAS 


PROGRESSED 


The third move was to get a 
stated contribution, $25 (which has 
been raised to $50) from each of 
the thirty-three toy manufacturers 
then in the building, to be used as 
a fund to advertise The Toy Cen- 
ter among buyers of the United 
States. This. plan was carried 
through and the building manage- 
ment then volunteered to match 
these contributions dollar for 
dollar. 

The fourth decision was to use 
advertising not only early in the 
year when buyers came to the Toy 
Fair, but to circularize all over 
the country throughout the entire 
twelve months, so that buyers 
could not fail to be attracted to 
The Toy Center whenever they 
might come to New York. 

With this program under way, 
we went a step farther and cir- 
cularized other leading toy manu- 
facturers, telling them what we 
were doing and inviting them to 
establish exhibits in The Toy Cen- 
ter so that they could share in the 
benefits of the group action. Our 
organization naturally wanted the 
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strongest representation possible of 
lines which would make the Center 
an attractive drawing card. 

As advertising was the maip 
plank in our platform, we set to 
work at once to tell store owners 
and buyers about The Toy Center. 
Initial efforts took the form of a 
booklet which, in two ways, gave 
the names of manufacturers who 
were exhibiting in the Center—an 
alphabetical listing and a listing by 
floors, with telephone numbers. 
These booklets were distributed to 
buyers when they came in to the 
Fair, each manufacturer in our 
organization handing them out. 

There had not been time be- 
tween the formation of the group 
and the Fair to do any direct-mail 
work, but our second step was 
along these lines. Four or five 
leading manufacturers loaned their 
mailing lists, and from these the 
advertising agency which we em- 
ployed made a single combined 
list for The Toy Center. 

We then wrote a news bulletin 
which was sent out in July and 
which made mention of one new 
item in the lines of each of our 
producers. July was picked be- 
cause, aside from Fair time, more 
buyers come to town in July and 
August than at any other season 
This bulletin was followed with 
several letters to bring home to 
buyers that ours is the exhibition 
center for toys. 

Today, we circularize once every 
six weeks with letters such as the 
following : 


There is always something you 
haven’t seen at “The Toy Center.” 
This is the one place in New York 
where toy manufacturers’ displays are 
maintained every day in the year; 
where you can always see the latest 
developments of the most prominent 
lines in the domestic toy market. 

Here in this conveniently located 
building, you can visit the permanent 
and individual sales rooms of sixty-five 
different manufacturers. As these are 
the manufacturers’ own displays, they 
naturally send along their latest items 
as soon as they are perfected, without 
waiting for special space or annual 
events. “The Toy Center” always has 
something new which your toy depart 
ment > 
Buying here means buying direct 
from the factory. You can secure im 
mediate, first-hand information relating 
to any items in which you may be 
interested—no need for referring to the 
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“The First Reader” 


—by Harry Hansen 








HE WORLD on 

weekdays carries 
more book advertising 
than THE TIMES, 
THE HERALD TRIB- 
UNE and THE AMER- 
ICAN combined—the 
recognized book mart 
of the daily news- 
paper field. 








FTER Harry Hansen has finished dis- 

secting the latest book, you will either 

push your hat down over your ears and 

rush out to the nearest bookstore for a 

copy hot from the press, or else you will 

very definitely decide to make your old 
book do for another season. 


His seasoned critical judgment has de- 
termined the reading habits of hundreds 
of thousands of readers. 


NEW YORK 


New York Chicago 








| Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
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factories, because these are the fac- 
tories’ sales offices. 

These letters constantly stress 
the same thought, that this is the 
one place to look over the toy 
market, and whether they are two- 
or four-page letters they always 
carry a list of names and some- 
times also a short digest of the 
items in each line to be found-in 
the Center. ; 

On September 27, to catch this 
year’s Christmas trade, we sent out 
the following as a large-size letter 
in very large type that resembled 
that of a typewriter: 

To round out your stock for Holiday 
business, come to The Toy Center! 
This is the one place in New York 
where you can see the largest and most 
complete assortment of domestic toy 
and novelty lines. If you haven’t 
“worked” The Toy Center from top 
to bottom, you are going to miss some 
of the lines you'll need this fall. Even 
if you have been here, come again be- 
cause there are many items you prob- 
ably have not seen—and you don’t want 
to overlook any bets! 

Make The Toy Center your center of 
attraction at any time, but right now 
be sure to see what is here for your 
Holiday trade. If you are not coming 
to the market, write to any of the 
manufacturers listed here for catalogs 
and prices. 

Such letters, signed by myself 
as president, always are submitted 
to the executive committee before 
being made up and mailed, and 
they go to about 4,500 highly-rated 
toy buyers. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Results from this co-operative 
advertising campaign have been 
three-fold. 

(1) For the individual manu- 
facturers who make up The Toy 
Center, the advertising has created 
a wider market, because buyers 
who used to come to town or even 
to the building to see just a few 
lines now visit pretty nearly every- 
body in the Center. The lists 
which the organization supplies 
show buyers that they cannot 
afford to pass up any of the ex- 
hibits when it is so convenient to 
look them all over. 

Manufacturers, in these sales 
offices, are able to sell ideas when 
buyers come to look over the lines. 
This is not always possible on the 
road, for the salesman sometimes 
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will call on his prospect only to 
have the buyer make a memorap- 
dum for future reference. When 
the time comes to place an order, 
the buyer then refers to his notes 
and orders as the mood dictates, 
In the sales office, however, he 
sees the actual merchandise at the 
moment of ordering and is very 
receptive to any and all selling 
ideas that the manufacturer has 
developed for these goods. 

(2) For the toy buyer, the Cen- 
ter has saved both time and 
trouble. It enables him to do a 
great deal of his work in one 
place instead of running all over 
the city. But, probably most im- 
portant, it enables, him to buy when 
it is most convenient for him as an 
individual. When he gets ready to 
place his requirements, the toys of 
the leading lines are spread out 
right before him. 

(3) The Toy Center and its 
advertising have also stimulated 
the general sale of toys among 
manufacturers in the group. The 
gathering of competitors has 
brought each producer more busi- 
ness. One of my company’s com- 
petitors is only a few'doors away 
on the same floor, but both of 
us attract more business to our- 
selves and to each other by our 
proximity. 

The Toy Center’s direct-mail 
advertising is keeping toys before 
the buyer every day in the year, 
and while some men still buy all 
at one time, others from the larger 
stores buy twice each year or 
more frequently. Toy buyers now 
are in the market .every day of 
the year instead of only once and, 
although the bulk of the business 
still is done during certain sea- 
sons, requirements are placed more 
evenly and orders do not flood 
down on the manufacturers in the 
Tics volume they once 
id. 

The Toy Center’s advertising 
plan is increasingly bringing its 
producers to the attention of the 
market, and the number of lines 
represented in the organization has 
grown from fifty-three in 1925 to 
sixty-five in 1926. The plan is 
simple, and it can be adapted very 
easily to other fields, 
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COTTON 
TALES 


Significant sentences, by the 
A. P., under a Washington date 
line: 

“The South is prepared to 
finance the marketing of its 
record crop of cotton over an 
eighteen months period and 
thereby obtain a better price for 
it that is now obtainable, federal 
authorities were informed today. 
. . . After the conference, both 
Mr. Meyer and Chairman A. C. 
Williams of the federal farm 
loan board expressed the view 
that the South would meet its 
problem successfully.” 


This message, given national and international circula- 
tion in full, notifies all who may be concerned that the 
South is effectively paddling its own canoe. 


As for New Orleans and its trade area, the cotton squall hasn’t even 
rocked the boat. . . . For the 111 days of the season up to Nov. 22nd 
the aggregate movement of cotton in New Orleans was ahead of the same 
period last year by 598,000 bales—1,880,000 bales in excess of the same 
period of 1924, and 3,109,000 bales ahead of 1923. 


Commercially, industrially and agriculturally the New Orleans mar- 
ket’s prosperity is on too broad a basis to be upset by mischance to any 
one crop. Besides its other major crops of corn, sugar cane, rice, etc., 
crop rotation and diversification keep King Cotton from stealing the 
agricultural show. 

Advertisers in the New Orleans market who cover it effectively are 
piling up greater sales totals than ever before. How about yours? . . . 
And The Times-Picayune’s leadership in circulation—home delivered, 


city, market radius, daily and Sunday—and in advertising—local, national 
and classified—is steadily GROWING. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Company 
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sgtTO9 THE 


MISSISSIPPI 








42 states are shipping and receiving 
goods by way of the Government's 
barges on the Mississippi River —at 
astounding savings in freight charges, 


Read 
REOPENING THE GREAT RIVER RO 
E. H. Taylor 


in the December issue of 
The Country Gentleman 
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Also 


THE MEN WHO FOUND 
MARQUIS WHEAT 
by Paul DeKruif 


FLIVVERS OF THE AIR 
by William B. Stout 


THE END OF A CHAPTER 
IN RECLAMATION 


by John A. Widtsoe 


AND CHRISTMAS STORIES 


by Temple Bailey 
George Marsh 
Delos Lovelace and 
John Middleton Ellis 


All in the December issue of 


E COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Now ON SALE 
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Only 19 More Shopping Days 
Be fore, Christmas 


UT in these nine- 
teen days think of 
the merchandise that 
you, Mr. National Ad- 
vertiser, could sell if your 
prospects knew definitely 
where your product could 
be bought. 


All year long your ad- 
vertising message has 
been creating a deeper 
and deeper impression 


upon the consciousness of 


the reader. The mind is 
made up. “I'll give that 


Christmas.” At 
the last moment 
the thought oc- 
curs, ““where can 
I buy it?” And 
not knowing, or 
not being readily 


able to determine, the gift 
auto, electric refrigeration, 
or oil burner, the vacuum 
cleaner or other product 
desired is forgotten in 
favor of sqmething else 
that is, at the buying 
moment, at hand and you 
have lost a sale and profit 
that is rightfully yours. 
Make it easy for the 
prospect to locate the 
source of supply for your 
product, not only in the 
gift season, but all year 
‘round, by registering 
your trade name 
and your dealers 
in the universally 
used reference 
medium—the 
City Directory. 


Send for copy of booklet, “City Directory Coverage” 


R. L. POLK &# CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHERS 


New York City 


— pA 
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Selling to the Wooden Indian 


How to Break Down the Barrier of Buyers Who Won’t Open Their 
Mouths ‘to Talk 


By A. H. Deute 


HE Wooden Indian type of 

buyer consists of two separate 
and distinct groups. There is one 
group made up of the naturally 
quiet, retiring, thoughtful type of 
buyer. Such a buyer is a careful 
and attentive listener. He has little 
to say. He is sometimes inclined 
to listen patiently during a long 
sales talk. He is thoroughly di- 
gesting the arguments, probably 
weighing them against the argu- 
ments of other salesmen. He re- 
frains from a discussion. If he 
has objections he states them, if 
at all, because he wishes to know 
if they can be overcome. He is 
not interested in heckling a sales- 
man. 

Then there is the other group 
of Wooden Indian buyers—those 
who affect the dumb attitude be- 


cause they find it a lazy way to 
wear out the man who is trying 
to sell something. One finds them 


rather frequently among  small- 
town buyers who do not have a 
great stream of callers. They have 
an abundance of time. They often 
enjoy a mental snooze while the 
salesman puts forth his best efforts. 
They permit the salesman to go 
on with his selling talk as long as 
he wishes to talk. They make no 
comments. They just sit. And 
finally, when the salesman is ex- 
hausted, they take the matter under 
advisement. Then the salesman 
finds himself outside with nothing 
special accomplished. 

Howard Wright, a friend of 
mine, who happens to be a very 
good salesman, has a useful method 
for breaking up the defense of the 
Wooden Indian. He puts over his 
preliminary arguments and then 
says: “Now, this all being so, and 
I assure you that it is so, you will 
need a car made up like this. So, 
I'll just put it in this way, if you'll 
put your O. K. right here!” . 

And with that, the move is 
passed to the buyer. He either 


O. K.’s the order or he does not. 
If he O. K.’s the order, which 
happens, under such circumstances, 
about one time in a thousand, well 
and good. But if he does not 
O. K. it, Wright is not surprised, 
disappointed or even momentarily 
interrupted in his effort. He goes 
right into the next phase of the 
sales talk. In a few minutes he 
is ready for another try at closing. 
He winds up the conversation, or 
rather the monologue, by again 
passing the move to the buyer. 
Wright tells me that he has some 
twelve to fifteen separate and dis- 
tinct closes which form a gauntlet 
through which the buyer must run 
if he is to escape ordering. The 
buyer finds it impossible to “just 
sit” under those conditions. Gen- 
erally, the buyer is forced out of 
his shell during one of these 
attempts to close. More often than 
not, somewhere along the eighth or 
tenth attempt, he is brought into 
line, or at least comes along with 
something definite. 

These separate and _ distinct 
attempts to bring the interview to 
a completed sale accomplish two 
things. First, they keep the pros- 
pective purchaser actively in the 
conversation. He has to say or 
do one thing, even if it is a nega- 
tive thing. He ceases to be a per- 
fect Wooden Indian. Second, it 
enables the salesman to keep a 
sort of running inventory on his 
progress. 


DETAILS NOT ALWAYS NECESSARY 


A few months ago, an automo- 
bile salesman got me interested in 
a certain make of car. He offered 
me a good allowance on my old 
car. I had heard quite a bit about 
the make he was selling and I was 
interested. We went over the de- 
tails. We went for a little ride. 
I had about made up my mind to 
buy, if certain details regarding 
the exchange of the old car were 
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arranged to my satisfaction. 

Now, this particular salesman 
was a crank on the mechanical 
details of his car. I am not. I 
take it for granted that a car is 
worth about what you have to pay 
for it. The “innards” mean little 
to me. After we got back from 
the demonstration, if the salesman 
had brought out his book and got 
right down to business, the deal 
would have been closed. But he 
did not do that. He started in on 
an enthusiastic talk regarding the 
machinery of the thing. Before I 
knew it, I was bored. And then 
something seemed to tell me that 
the car would still be around next 
week—and anyway, I had gotten 
over the buying mood. So I told 
him I would think it over and de- 
cide in a day or two. I’ve not 
decided yet. Of course, that sales- 
man could argue that the prospec- 
tive buyer should be told all about 
a car. But no harm could have 
been done had he attempted to 
close two or three times before 
he did. He would, at least, have 
had his finger on the pulse of the 
transaction. 


SHOOT FOR THE GOAL 


A salesman friend of mine who 
used to be a college basket ball 
player, tells me that about all he 
has to show for his years of bas- 
ket ball is the cardinal rule he 
applies these days in selling, and 
that is the principle of trying for 
the goal. “There is no use popping 
at the basket from every place on 
the floor or from every angle,” he 
says. “There are times when it is 
necessary to pass the ball around 
and get into position. But all 
passing should be predicated on 
moving the ball into position to 
shoot for the goal, and then the 
attempt should be made. It is the 
same with selling. The sales talk 
should exploit some feature of the 
product and enable the salesman to 
get himself into position to try for 
the conclusion of the sale. If the 
attempt is not successful and the 
deal is not closed, then the next 
talking point is brought into play 
and again the salesman works up 
to a try to close.” 

Harry Hunting, one of the 


finest direct-to-consumer salesmen 

ever met, told me once that 
nothing is so fatal to successfy) 
selling as rattling off all the talk. 
ing points and getting to the end 
of the rope before attempting to 
close. 

“If you do that and then try to 
close, and the Prospect runs you 
down, where are you?” he asked, 
“You've nothing left to say except 
to repeat points already made. And 
that immediately bores the pros- 
pect. Your selling talk ceases to 
have any news value. It becomes 
just a sort of plaguing of the 
prospect and that leads to resent- 
ment. But if I put it up plainly 
to the prospect, at the end of the 
first completed point, and the an- 
swer is ‘No,’ then all I do is say, 
‘Well, Mrs. Jones, undoubtedly 
you buy carefully and you should 
buy carefully. I am_ especially 
anxious to have you for a coffee 
customer, because you will start 
using our coffee for reasons which 
are convincing to you and you 
won't change over-night to the 
next brand that comes along. So 
I’m going to ask you to consider 
this additional feature which | 
haven’t yet explained to you.’” 
And then he is off on his next 
complete point and soon is in posi- 
tion for another attempt to close. 

The principal difficulty the sales- 
man has with the Wooden Indian 
is that the latter won't open his 
mouth—won’t get into the conver- 
sation—won’'t give an indication of 
how he is reacting, if at all. 
Carrying his Wooden Indian meth- 
ods to the utmost degree of per- 
fection, that type of buyer can sit 
patiently while the salesman talks 
until he is exhausted, passes out of 
the office and leaves the prospec- 
tive customer master of the field. 
The salesman must strive to break 
through that Wooden Indian bar- 
rier. And the most effective way 
is the definite attempt to close. 

Lawrence Simon, who is re- 
ported to make many thousands of 
dollars a year as one of the most 
successful life insurance salesmen 
in New York, tells me that in his 
particular business, the way to 
smoke out the Wooden Indian is 
to announce the time when the 
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“New Orleans Is in Good Shape’ 


L. Feibleman & Co. believed it. 
The New Orleans Item proved it. 


“We believe this record sale proves con- 
clusively that New Orleans is in good shape; 
that our people have ample money to invest 
at least for meritorious, staple merchan- 
dise, and I don’t mind saying either that we 
feel the day’s great sales total justifies our 
again selecting The New Orleans Item to 
exclusively convey the sales message to the 
shopping public of New Orleans.” 
DAVID L. COHN, Gen. Megr., 
L. Feibleman & Co., Ine. 


Friday, November 19th, was the big- 
gest day in the history of the store; 
a tribute to the prosperity of the city, 
the prestige of the store and the 
pulling power of The Item. 


The Item reaches five out of seven and 
The Tribune three out of seven families 
in New Orleans who read any newspaper. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtem-Cribune. 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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appointment with the medical ex- 
aminer is to be held. That tends 
to bring the hesitating prospect into 
line or definitely show where he 
stands. It clears up the situation. 
“Very few prospects fall down 
after the doctor has passed them. 
Sometimes, if there is some doubt 
about their passing and they then 
find that they have passed, the sales 
move right along through, then, 
to a quick and satisfactory con- 
clusion.” 

Of course, there is the very 
common method of disregarding 
the prospect by dropping the sub- 
ject altogether and starting to talk 
about something else, in the hope 
that the prospect will enter into 
the talk which after a while drifts 
back into the main reason for the 
call. This can be done more suc- 
cessfully in small than in large 
towns, with business men who have 
relatively few callers better than 
with those who have many callers. 
The busy man cannot permit the 
visit with the salesman to drift 
from a business talk into a gen- 
eral conversation. Still, if the 
salesman happens to know the sub- 
ject which the prospect will dis- 
cuss, and there is very often some 
subject which will tempt a man 
away from business, the task be- 
comes easier. 

There are, however, the nat- 
urally retiring buyers, the reticent 
individuals who simply do not have 
much to say. 

When one meets this type of 
Wooden Indian, one may well 
spoil the entire undertaking by 
trying to force things along. That, 
of course, is what makes salesman- 
ship the engrossing work which it 
is. Nobody can give the novice a 
definite chart to follow which will 
tell him just how to get one man 
and how to get another man to 
buy. There are Wooden Indian 
buyers who listen attentively and 
consider the matter intelligently. 
But they cannot be rushed. They 
will not be rushed. They must 
give the subject a chance to mature 
in their own minds. When a sales- 
man properly diagnoses the buyer 
to be one of these sincere Wooden 
Indians, he painstakingly goes into 
infinite detail, makes the best 
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possible case for himself and lets 
each point sink in. I know a man 
whose inferences in this direction 
are uncanny. He has won the 
hearts and the orders of many of 
these natural Wooden Indians by 
standing up and saying: “Now, Mr. 
Jones, I want very much to sell 
you this stump puller. But I want 
to do more than just sell it to you. 
I want you to be very well pleased 
with it. So I want you to buy it 
after some mature judgment. I’m 
not going to ask you right now 
whether you want to buy or not 
But I’m going to let you sleep on 
it, and I'll be back in the morning.” 

The buyer, if the inference js 
correct, is exceedingly pleased with 
the salesman who shows such rea- 
sonableness. And that salesman 
comes back the next morning and 
then he bears down hard. That 
is the time to get the sale closed. 
He has judged his man properly, 
let us assume, and the prospective 
buyer is a man who does require 
time to make his decisions. But 
after the salesman has given him 
that time, then he assumes control 
of the situation and carries the sale 
through to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Otherwise, he simply per- 
mits the prospect to become a 
buyer if he so desires. 


New Accounts for Philip C. 
Pack 


Testing Laboratory, 
engineering and 


The Detroit 
Detroit, industrial 
chemistry, has placed its advertising 
account with Philip C. Pack, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., advertising. This agency 
will also direct the accounts of the 
Quincy Company, Chicago, and the 
Cuban Products Company, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. _Direct-mail advertising will be 
used for the two latter accounts. 


Coty Income Gains 


Coty, Inc., New York, perfumes, re 
ports a net income of $947,236, after 
charges, for the third quarter of 1926, 
against $672,422 in the same quarter of 
last year. For the first nine months 
of the current year, net income was 
fi. ,959,438. This compares with $1,812,238 
or the corresponding months in 1925. 


C. L. Robinson, formerly a partner 
in the Robinson-Couchman Advertising 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Columbian Steel Tank Company, also of 
Kansas City. 
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Do You Want Circulation 
Power as Well as Quantity 


“T don’t know that I have 

bought any publication this 

year that seems to be so ex- 

cellent as Success Magazine. 

It may be taken to the home ; 
without any qualms of con- 

science and will appeal to\ 
the parents and children as 

well.” 


“Be Polite to 
Your Husband!” 


Anita Loos gives her re- 
cipe for marital happi- 
ness. Read this in the 
January issue. 


Success Magazine 


TWO FIFTY ONE FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Baroness de Meyer Wears the New Reboux Hat 
‘Photograph by Baron de Meyer 


EN YEARS AGO, magazine circulation was 
divided into mass and class. Since the war, class 
circulation has recruited tremendous numbers from the 
fringe of the mass group. Only THE INNER CIRCLE 


remains intact, more sharply defined than ever. Of the 


few magazines which really reach this Inner Circle, 
HARPER’S BAZAR is most effective because of its 


greater distribution and proven methods 


of circulation control. 


HARPER'S: 
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INTO THE INNER CIRCLE 
WITH HARPER'S BAZAR 


In no other magazine is the approach to women of 
wealth and position more assured. The advertiser is 
received because the Inner Circle is “at home’’ to 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


There are good reasons for this acceptance: HAR- 
PER'S BAZAR is edited from the aristocratic view- 
point ; the circulation is carefully controlled; there are 


no editorial concessions to the masses. 


We are prepared to demonstrate how HARPER’S 
BAZAR gains its social acceptance. Write me, or 


telephone me, personally . 


FREDERIC DRAKE 
Business Manager 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 West 40th Street, New York } 
Member Audit Bureau Circulations 


“-BA ZA R 
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Economical space buying means selecting 
the publication that reaches the greatest 
number of possible customers with the 
least waste. 


It is good judgment to choose a publica- 
tion that goes exclusively to farm women, 
because it is edited especially for them. 


Farm women, the same as other women, 
do ninety per cent of the family buying and 
more than 800,000 pay for and read THE 
FARMER’S WIFE every month. It is 
the only publication edited exclusively for 
farm women. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Chemist—a Source of Copy 
and Merchandising Ideas 


He Supplements the Work of the Advertising Agency and 
Advertising Manager 


By Henry W. Banks, III 


Partner, Loomis, Stump & Banks 


\V ENTION the need of a chem- 
IVI ist in the production end of 
2 business and almost any manu- 
facturer will say: “Oh, yes! Sure 
thing. We need him there.” But 
tlk about him as part of sales 
equipment and you get a puzzled 
look. 

There was even a time when 
no one thought there was any pos- 
ible relationship between chemistry 
ud business. That state of mind, 
by the way, existed not so many 
years ago. A story of a visit made 
by Gladstone to the laboratory of 
Michael Faraday, will bear me out 
in that assertion. According to 


the story, Faraday demonstrated 
me of his epoch-making discov- 


cries to the statesman, a discovery 
which now influences every phase 
of our modern life. “But what 
god is it?” asked Gladstone. 
‘Why, sir, some day you will be 
able to tax it,” replied Faraday. 

The inability of the sales end 
of many businesses to see the rela- 
tionship between chemistry and 
selling will, it seems to me, some 
day appear as incomprehensible as 
Gladstone’s failure to grasp the 
fact that chemistry had any place 
whatsoever in business. 

What can the chemist do for 
the selling end of a business? So 
far, I believe, he has demonstrated 
his ability to do two things: (1) 
Provide new material for adver- 
tising copy and (2) supply new 
merchandising ideas. 

Iam not referring to the chem- 
ist who is now employed in the 
production end of a business. 
Such a chemist has a very definite 
job. It is his job to keep. the 
article that is being manufactured 
uniform in quality and up to a 
certain standard; to develop new 
and improved methods of manu- 
lacture; to devise cheaper meth- 
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ods of manufacture. His is the 
factory viewpoint. The type of 
chemist I am talking about is one 
who might be likened to an adver- 
tising manager or an advertising 
agent, rather than to a production 
executive. He represents the view- 
point of the public. He knows or 
endeavors to know what the pub- 
lic wants to know about a product. 
He supplements the work of the 
advertising manager and advertis- 
ing agency just as the factory 
chemist supplements the work of 
the production superintendent. 
From experience, I know that 
all I have said so far will be 
granted by many with some such 
statement: “Oh, yes, the kind of 
chemist you are talking about can 
be of great help to the manufac- 
turer of a technical product.” 
Such a view provides the big 
stumbling block which prevents 
widespread use of the chemist in 
helping to sell goods. As a rule, 
it is safe to say that selling ammu- 
nition for strictly technical prod- 
ucts is best supplied from the 
storehouse of facts that can be 
created by the scientific and engi- 
neering staff of the manufacturer 
of the product. They have very 
definite information to convey to 
fellow scientific men among their 
customers. Outside help is not 
needed, and, in fact, is often 
resented—quite justifiably. 


THE CHEMIST’S FIELD IS WIDE 


It is my belief that the technical 
work of a chemist with a sales 
viewpoint as a basis for new, 
original and authoritative copy and 
merchandising ideas can best be 
employed for common and familiar 
things like soap and breakfast 

s. 

Any discussion of what manu- 

facturers of such common and 
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familiar products can obtain from 
a sales chemist should be stated 
in terms of specific examples. 
The greatest help that the sales 
chemist offers, today, is his ability 
to bring an advertiser new copy 
material. Time may relegate that 
ability to a place of lesser im- 
portance but today it is of ,the 
most importance. 

Food products and soap have 
been mentioned as two everyday 
products on which the sales chem- 
ist can render selling help. Con- 
sider for a minute the following 
questions on food that a chemist 
could answer with satisfaction to 
the consuming public: 

What is the difference between 
white bread and whole wheat 
bread? 

Does oleomargarine contain the 
mysterious vitamine which occurs 
in real butter? 

Why will currant jelly usually 
jell? 

What fruits require the addition 
of pectin to make a good jelly or 
preserve? 

Is canned milk the same as 
fresh? 

How about milk powders? — 

Should you drink orange juice, 
lemon juice or grape juice? 

Can vegetable fats make better 
doughnuts than lard? If so, why? 
If not, why not? 

Turn now for another minute 
to the subject of soap: 

A soiled towel and a human 
hand that has just greased a dif- 
ferential aré two different things. 
Should the same soap be used for 
both? Why? Or, why not? 

Should a soap that washes linen 
be used for silk or wool? 

Should a soap that works well 
in a washing machine be used in 
a tub? Perhaps washing machines 
are not all lined with the same 
metal. Does this make any dif- 
ference? 

Such questions as these could be 
continued at considerable length. 
They are offered merely as sam- 
ples of the kind of information 
which the buying public wants on 
such common and familiar prod- 
ucts as soap and food. The an- 
swers can be supplied by the sales 
chemist and those answers turned 
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into copy that the public will read 
learn and act upon. : 

A selling chemist, looking for 
advertising material, takes a many. 
facturer’s product as he finds it 
He uses his special knowledge in 
studying the product with a view 
to telling the consumer something 
new, interesting or convincing 
about it from. a chemist’s stand- 
point that he believes the consumer 
would like to know or would ap- 
preciate knowing. 

_He can do this in a number of 
different. ways. Perhaps the most 
obvious of these ways is the direct 
testing of a product in such a way 
as to emphasize some advantage or 
special point of interest. The 
story of such a test, i. e., a de 
scription of the method, makes 
convincing copy. A good example 
of the use of this idea is to be 
found in a recent advertisement 
of a company producing lubricat- 
ing oil. Several oils were dropped 
on a hot plate. The spots of 
black carbon made by some of 
these oils told a vivid story. They 
brought home to the automobile 
owner the fact that all oils do not 
have the same carbonizing temper- 
ature. The particular oil men- 
tioned in this copy showed no 
carbon spot at all. The advertiser 
thus told his story for his own 
particular oil. 

Another copy angle is to be 
found in a type of test that peo- 
ple can try for themselves at 
home. The justly famous slice of 
onion that helped put over the hali- 
tosis idea, will explain what | 
mean by this method. 

It may be argued that the pub- 
lic at large has little interest in 
technical matters. Such an argu- 
ment is hard to believe. Of the 
twenty million owners of automo- 
biles, about nineteen million can 
discourse about high test gasoline, 
high viscosity oil, anti-knock com- 
pounds and the life of storage 
batteries—whether they know any- 
thing about it or not. And a good 
many of them do know a good bit 
about these things, because by 
doing so they save money and get 
better performance from _ thei 
cars. 

The motor car has thus made 
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a certain amount of technical 
knowledge fairly universal. The 
radio has done the same thing. 
The whole prosperity of this 
country is pretty much built 
around science and invention, and 
I think most people know this, 
though subconsciously. There ex- 
ists, in other words, a background 
which is far from hostile to ‘the 
facts of science, if these facts are 
properly presented. 

Last winter, in New York, I 
noticed a huge crowd in front of 
a show window on Madison Ave- 
nue. They were not attracted by 
a movie queen or a heavyweight 
champion. As a matter of fact, 
they were eagerly watching the 
condensation of steam in a pipe 
improperly protected by insulation. 
Some were drawn by the ordinary 
human desire to see the wheels go 
round. But a good many were 
probably thinking very seriously 
and earnestly about the large check 
they had recently mailed to the 
coal dealer, or the large coal bill 
still unpaid. 

It also may be argued that the 
things I have been talking about 
as copy material are not chemistry 
in the strictest sense of the term. 
To such an argument I would 
reply: “But they are the sort of 
things that creative chemists think 
about. They proceed from the 
scientific point of view.” It is for 
this reason that the sales chemist 
can often act as a clearing house 
of scientific copy information for 
an advertiser. He can call in many 
helpers in other fields of science. 
He knows their uses and their 
language. 


THE MICROSCOPE AS AN AID 


One of the most useful aids is 
the microscope which, in turn, is 
made effective in advertising copy 
by the camera. I know of more 
than a half dozen outstanding 
advertisements of recent appearance 
that were based on chemical work 
in which the chemist made use of 
a microscope and a camera. These 
advertisements were on products 
as widely separated as textiles, 
shaving soap, cocoa, and paint. 

To be effective, photomicro- 
graphs must be good ones and they 
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must tell their story clearly ang 
simply as they did in the adver. 
tisements to which I have referred, 
There are several fields today 
which are advertising in a manner 
that is confusing the public. Scien. 
tific terms are being loosely used. 
A sales chemist could step into 
those fields and clarify the situa. 
tion for a particular manufacturer 
to the manufacturer’s profit. The 
most notable example of what | 
oe in mind is the food products 
e 


FACTS TO BE TOLD ABOUT Foo 


Manufacturers of food products 
are using copy that talks of car- 
bohydrates, fats and proteins. 
Some even mention vitamines, 
Readers of such copy do not know 
what a vitamine is. As a matter 
of fact, nobody knows just what 
a vitamine ts. The biological 
chemist, however, knows what a 
vitamine does. He should tell that 
story or furnish the material from 
which the advertising agent or 
advertising manager could tell it. 

Today, purchasers of food are 
honestly trying to learn everything 
possible about proper feeding and 
nourishment. They really have 
that desire. We all know they 
have. They are looking for honest, 
truthful and scientific facts. The 
advertisers who give them such 
facts instead of huge gobs of mis- 
leading scientific words are going 
to get their attention and pur- 
chases. 

Now a final word on copy. 
Some advertisers will say: ‘There 
is nothing that a chemist can say 
about my product that cannot be 
said about my competitor’s prod- 
uct. Therefore, I see no need 
of using a sales chemist.” The an- 
swer is that the advertiser who 
first uses the ideas that he develops 
from the findings of a sales chem- 
ist has that idea all to himself. 
Listerine may take halitosis away 
but who can take halitosis away 
from Listerine? 

Turn now for a minute to the 
sales chemist as an aid in mer- 
chandising. 

A certain manufacturer, not 
long ago, called in an advertising 
agency for a discussion on a new 
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100 DEALERS SECURED BY 
ONE AD IN L. A. EXAMINER 


OFFICE SWAMPED 
BY CASH ORDERS 


Could you be comfortable in an 
automobile coach, if you were 8% 
feet tall? Liu, Chinese giant, 
former bodyguard to the late 
Emperor of China, and now on the 
payroll of a motion picture com- 
pany in Hollywood, testifies that 
he can, providing he has a Uni- 
versal Coach Seat Adjuster, re- 
cently put on the market in Los 
Angeles. 

“Ding How!” exclaimed Liu, 
when he took his first ride a few 
days back, as comfortably as any- 
one else in the automobile. By 
which he meant, “Very, very 
good !” 

Langley & McFaul bought space 
in two Los Angeles newspapers 
to introduce their Coach Seat Ad- 
justers. Read the results, in the 
following letter : 

“When one advertisement brings 
100 dealers and swamps an office 
with orders, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, in this concern, that some- 
body ought to be congratulated. A 
check-up of results makes it look 
like that party is the Los Angeles 
Examiner and its Sunday Automo- 
tive Section. 

“On Sunday, October 3, we in- 
serted a 16-inch advertisement in 
your automobile pages, announcing 
Universal Coach Seat Adjusters. 
While conceding that the product 
was one that the motoring public 
has been looking for, for a long 
time, we had no expectation of 
being deluged with such a demand. 

“But that single insertion drew 
cash customers from as far north 





| “Ding How!” | 

















Liu, Chinese giant, rides in an 
automobile in comfort for the 
first time in his life. 





as San Jose and as far south as 
Phoenix, Ariz. One man walked 
into the office eleven days after the 
advertisement appeared, with an 
Examiner clipping in his hand, and 
ordered a set. We were able to 
trace the sale of 500 sets directly to 
the Examiner, which outpulled the 
other mediums we used, 10 to 1. 
“As a direct result of this, we 
are increasing our space in your 
publication, and shall henceforth 
concentrate in its columns, as they 
have proven themselves over- 
whelmingly powerful in pull. 
Cordially yours, 
LANGLEY & McFAUL, 
(Signed) C. L. LaNnctey, 
Pres.” 





Largest morning and Sunday circulation. 
West of the Missouri 
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Adoubletradition 
of commerce and 
of culture has at- 
tached itself to 
that busy site now 
occupied by the 
Mercantile Libra- 
ry Buildingin Cin- 
cinnati. For more 
than a hundred 
years history has 
been in the mak- 
ing at this loca- 
tion. Here was the 
original Cincinna- 
ti College, estab- 
lished in pioneer 
days, the honored 
ancestor of the 


great University of Cincinnati. Here, the far-visioned 
fathers of the western metropolis outlined the plan and 
laid the foundation for the educational, cultural and relig- 
ious developments that have combined to make the city 
great. Here is the permanent home of the first truly com- 
prehensive municipal library West of the Alleghanies. 


Commerce and culture are not merely traditions in this 
building. History here is still in the making. Business goes 
hand in hand with the learned professions. Wealth is here, 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 
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Made 


Supreme 


solid, substantial, fundamental wealth. With it is the buy- 
ing power that knows values, and the investing power that 
draws not only upon income but upon capital. Here is a 
market for all commodities and services that make for a 
high standard of living, for the ownership of homes and 
factories, of automobiles and musical instruments, for 
travel and for education, for stocks and bonds and insur- 
ance as well as for food and raiment. 


The Times-Star, established ninety years ago and vital 
with the same traditions of commerce and of culture, is 
the dominant newspaper in this building. Eighty-two per 
cent of those who have their place of employment here re- 
port that they read the Times-Star regularly six after- 


noons every week. A census just completed shows that 
Times-Star’s circulation in the Mercantile Library Build- 
ing is equal to the combined circulations of the second 
afternoon newspaper and the leading morning daily. 


Here is a check upon quantity as well as quality of news- 
paper circulation. The Times-Star has a total local circu- 
lation of eighty per cent of the families in the city and 
suburban area of Cincinnati. In the Union Central Build- 
ing it is 80.5%; in the First National Bank Building, 
80.79%; in the Union Trust Building, 86.3%; in the Provi- 
dent Bank Building, 77.6%; in the Dixie Terminal, 82% 
and in the Mercantile Library Building 82%. Few indeed 
are the metropolitan newspapers of America that can 
show such a balanced record. In Cincinnati there is none 
to compare with it. 


LIMES-STAR 


rtin L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
04” Brunswick Bldg., New York 904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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product. 
of the opinion that he could and 
should sell a certain article. It 
occurred to him, however, that it 
would be best to reverse the usual 
methods of business before going 
ahead with his idea. That is to 
say, instead of making a product 
and then setting out to look for 
buyers, he was going to locate the 
buyers first and thén make the 
product the way they wanted it 
made. This was the job he asked 
the advertising agency to perform. 

The agency called in a chemist 
to help carry out this assignment. 
The chemist examined all the 
products of all competitors and 
learned why they were making 
their goods of certain materials. 
He then found which of them sold 
the best, and which of them best 
accomplished the work they were 
supposed to do. From then on he 
was able to work out a formula 
for the new product—not only 
from the standpoint of popular 
prejudice and habit, but also from 
the standpoint of real usefulness 
in doing a certain job and doing 
it properly. In this work, he 
called in an expert microscopist, a 
mineralogist, a biological chemist, 
a bacteriologist, and a salesman. 
In addition to working out a 
formula that fitted the market, 
this chemist saved the . manufac- 
turer no small amount of money, 
for he was able to point out a 
source where a certain raw material 
could be obtained at a price con- 
siderably below that which the 
manufacturer had expected to pay. 

I cite this case as a concrete 
example of the manner in which 
the sales chemist can lay the basis 
for merchandising work. 

The sales chemist who has his 
mind fixed on _ merchandising 
opportunities will see new markets 
and new uses not only for popular 
products but also for those which 
have lost popularity. Yeast, for 
instance, is a perfect example of 
what a chemist can do for a prod- 
uct that had lost sales popularity 
because of changed buying habits. 
When women stopped baking, the 
sale of yeast cakes to the public 
dropped. But somebody dug up 
the results of feeding experiments 
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This manufacturer was that -hat been carried on by bio- 


logical chemists; advertising car- 
ried those findings to the public. 
and presently a great new market 
for yeast cakes was opened. 

These two examples of work 
that a sales chemist can do in one 
case for a new product, in another 
for an old product, point fairly 
conclusively to the fact that he is 
a source of merchandising ideas. 

There is no doubt that the sales 
chemist fits into the picture in this 
new day of selling—this day when 
selling must be planned in advance 
in order to insure success and 
when selling means advertising. 
Let me summarize the reasons for 
this assertion: 

The sales chemist injects into 
selling a new point of view—a new 
way of telling the consumer why 
a certain article meets his needs 
He sees relationships, analogie 
and basic facts which, for the un- 
trained, do not exist. This does 
not mean that such facts are com- 
plex or hard to understand. Gen- 
erally, this is not the case. It 
simply means that most men are 
completely ignorant of the basic 
principles which underlie the famil- 
iar, taken-for-granted phenomena 
a are the staff of our daily 
ife. 


Wire Account for Albert 
Frank Agency 
The Cornish Wire Works, New York, 
manufacturer of radio wire, has placed 
its advertising account with Albert 
Frank & Company, advertising agency, 
also of New York. 


G. M. Kilcullen with New 
York “Daily News” 
Gerald M. Kilcullen, recently with 
the Shaw Advertising Corporation, New 


York, has joined the staff of the New 
York Daily News. 


Reo Motor Reports Profit 
The Reo Motor Car Company, Lan 


sing, Mich., reports a net profit, after 
charges, of $4,257,919 for the fiscal year 
ended August 31, 1926. This compares 
with $5,422,182 in the previous year. 


With Detroit Agency 


Corley W. Kirby has joined the broad 
casting division, as operator of radio 
station WGHP, of Geo. Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., Detroit advertising agency 




















One Great Family with — 


AN ANNUAL HOSIERY BILL OF 


$12,000,000 


HINK of it! . . . the feet of One Great Family going about their busi- 
ness and their play, wearing out hosiery to the amount of $225,600 
every week ... nearly twelve million dollars a year. 
This Great Family represents a city within a city . .. five million people 
every Sunday, and a million and a half daily. 
They are a desirable Family of open-pursed, free-thinking folk . . . youthful, 
virile people whose interests and buying instincts are modern. 
Every year they spend $1,500,000 more to read your ge in the 
of the Herald and Examiner than they would have to spend to read it in the 
— morning and Sunday newspaper. That is true acceptance spelled in 
collars. 
A Herald and E i repr ative who knows this Great Family, and 
the best way of winning its confidence, will call at your request. 


CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 
The Largest Morning Newspaper Circulation in America at Its Price! 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Ww. W. CHEW WiruaM H. WILSON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue 326 W. Madison Street 571 Monadnock Bldg. 


























“..SELL IT IN THE AL 





....besides its volume, think of its quality,” 
said the National Advertiser, “over 50% 
of the total circulation of all four standard 
Sunday newspapers right m the SO-mile 


suburban territory. 


counties in America, the Sunday New 
York American reaches more than 50 
per cent of the native white families. 

In these counties there are 65,180 
income tax payers, 115 val a 
133,019 owners of p: 

In the Sunday New York! a 
you reach actually many more of these 
people than in any other New York news- 
paper—morning, evening or Sunday. 





“NATIONAL ADVE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1834 Broadway 326 W. Madison St 
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HOME NEWSPAPER...” 





0 GET the volume of 
sales you’re entitled to 
with your New York ad- 
vertising, you must reach 
greatest number with buy- 
¢ capacity. 


skethe Sunday New York 
nerican’s 1,063,341 copies 
y districts: 


Metropolitan New York 
sells 724,449 copies — 41 
cent of the total circula- 
on of all four standard 
nday newspapers. 


nthe 50-mile suburban 
rritory alone, it circulates 
14,725 copies — over 50% 
the total circulation of all 
wr standard Sunday news- 


) the three wealthiest sub- 
than buying counties in 
nerica* the Sunday New 
ork American reaches as 

ny homes as the next two 
zndard Sunday newspapers 
ided together. 


In all districts of the richest 
buying market in America 
it dominates. It reaches as 
many families in all income 
groups as any million circu- 
lation, more, proportionately, 
in the higher income groups 
than smaller circulations. 


Dominance—Buying Capac- 
ity— where advertising re- 
turns the greatest profits. 


Anditreaches this hugenum- 
berof young, responsive, buy- 
ing readers on their day of 
leisure—is read all day by all 
the family—right in the home 
when and where home pur- 
chases are being discussed. 


Letus show you by actual fig- 
ures and comparisons why 
theSunday New York Ameri- 
can is called “The Backbone 
of New York Advertising.” 


Toreach your market—tosell 
your product— Sunday is the 
day, the home is the place, 
and the Sunday New York 
American is the paper. 


Sundau 


New 


Mork American 
* The Backbone of New York Advertising” 


o 





ING DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON 
No.5 Winthrop Sq. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building” 











2:100,000 Pancakes | 
SS at one meal! 


Computation 
based on net paid 
circulation aver- 
age of 166,566 
shown by Pub- 
lisher’s Statement 
of September 30, 
1926, and U. S. 
Bureau of Labor 
estimate of 4.2 
persons per fam- 
ily. Present circu- 
lation far in ex- 
cess of figure 
given above. 


RAM EROS 


The SU N DAY 





F The Milwaukee Sunday 
Sentinel family decided to 
have pancakes for breakfast 
tomorrow morning it would 
mean that 700,000 persons, 
each eating three, would con- 
sume 2,100,000 flapjacks. 
The flour used would cost 
approximately $6,250. 


A huge sum to spend for one 
item of the breakfast menu— 
atremendous volumeoffood- 
stuff to be consumed at one 
sitting. But it graphically pre- 
sents the buying power of this 
vast family whether we think 
in terms of food, clothing, 
shoes, furniture or what not. 


NERNEY ERE ALOR SI PEL IV RII ORS 


SEN TINE! 


By far the largest circulation of any Wisconsin paper 





National Advertising Department 
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Madison +4 
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T. C. HOFFMEYER 
Monadnock Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Matter 
of Brains—Not Just 
Money 


Iowa Soar Company 
Buartirncton, Iowa 
Editor of Painters’ Ink: 

Replying to your letter of November 
18, in which you solicit our reasons for 
discontinuing our subscription to the 
Prrters’ Inx Publications, beg to ad- 
yise that it is solely because there is 
nothing in your publications that is 
applicable to our business, and therefore 
they are of no benefit to us, nor do they 
render us any service. We have noted 
that Printers’ Inx is largely devoted 
to advertising and the advertisers’ prob- 
lems, all of which is very good and if 
we were advertising, or contemplated 
advertising, we would be more than glad 
to continue our subscription to this ex- 
cellent publication. ‘ : 

However, we are running our business 
on an entirely different basis, believing 
that the day is at hand, or soon will be, 
when for competitive reasons, manufac- 
turers will be forced to discontinue 
spending millions and millions of dollars 
every year on their products, which adds 
nothing to the value of that product for 
the consumer, and which must ultimately 
be paid for by the consumer. 

In our small business, we find that 
retail merchants sea Seat and wel- 
come our idea of merchandising: namely 


that of selling quality soaps, “= of 


sales and advertising expense. Because 
our business has grown over 50 = 
cent in the a + A years, we feel t 
this policy is logical. 

We assure you that we have no fault 
whatsoever to find with your publication 
and that the above is the one and only 
reason for discontinuing our subscription. 

Iowa Soap ComMPaANy 
H. D. Bavuta, 
Treasurer. 


HE treasurer of the Iowa Soap 

Company has written a courte- 
ous reply to our letter of inquiry. 
We reproduce it here because we 
believe he is looking at advertising 
through smoked glasses. 

There are three basic ways of 
selling: (1) using only salesmen; 
(2) using only advertising, and 
(3) using both salesmen and adver- 
tising. 

Each of these methods can point 
to “successes.” The reader can 
readily think of successful concerns 
that use no advertising. The Three- 
In-One Oil Company uses no sales- 
men and relies solely on advertis- 
ing. It is a success. Scores of 
businesses, such as the Postum 
Cereal Company, depend upon both 
salesmen and advertising. The 
combined use of salesmen and ad- 


vertising has, beyond all shadow of 
doubt, more “successes” to its 
credit than any other selling plan. 
For that reason, as well as others, 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy deal not only with every 
phase of advertising, but also with 
every angle of sales management 
and salesmanship. 

The Iowa Soap Company has 
decided upon a _ non-advertising 
policy. The company probably is 
but sectional in scope. It is com- 
peting with others doing business 
on a sectional basis and many 
others doing business on a national 
basis. The officials of the company 
probably notice the advertising of 
their competitors far more often 
than does the general public. They 
think about that advertising and 
they study it. The more they think 
about it, the more they think of the 
“millions” their competitors are 
spending. And right there is 
where the Iowa Soap Company 
looks at advertising through 
smoked glasses. It isn’t the “mil- 
lions” that they should be thinking 
about ; it is the idea. 

A business having the financial 
means that would allow it to use 
every advertising medium in the 
country would not begin to ap- 
proach the sales and profit record 
of a competing business using com- 
paratively few mediums, if the 
latter company showed a decided 
advantage of brain-power in its 
copy. Advertising is effective not 
through the sheer force of expen- 
diture but through the ability of 
the advertiser to say the right 
thing and to select the right me- 
diums. It is a matter of brains, 
not just money. 

The founder and sole owner of 
a business which has been built 
up in the last twenty years through 
advertising, has, on several occa- 
sions, made a comment to us that 
is very much in order at this point. 
“Any business,” he says, “spend- 
ing only a small amount of money 
a year for advertising should use 
the major portion of that money 
for its advertising manager’s sal- 
ary. If my appropriation were 
limited “ $20,000 a year, I "S10, 
pay my advertising manager $10,- 
000 or $12,000 a year out of that 
appropriation.” Here is the whole 
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philosophy of advertising: It isn’t 
just space in newspapers, in busi- 
ness papers or. in _ periodicals. 
Advertising is brains. The other 
things are what we call them: 
“Mediums.” 

The treasurer of the Iowa Soap 
Company should see advertising 
in this light, instead of counting 
up or guessing at the cost of the 
space his competitors are using. 

When he does look at the sub- 
ject in this light, then the ques- 
tion for him to decide is whether 
or not the time consumed by his 
salesmen and by retailers in talk- 
ing the merits of his product— 
which is advertising by word of 
mouth and must be paid for in 
salaries to salesmen and in less 
sales by retailers—is cheaper than 
to have the printed word do that 
talking. In the final analysis, all 
businesses advertise in one way or 
another. The job is to find the 
least expensive way of doing 
that advertising effectively —[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Buy Interest in “The Field 
Illustrated” 


Herbert S. Houston and Edwin 
Muller, Jr., have purchased a substan- 
tial interest in The Field Illustrated, 
New York. Mr. Houston has become 
president of the Meadow Press, Inc., 
ublisher of The Field Illustrated, and 

r. Muller is treasurer and manager. 

Mr. Houston is also president of the 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate and vice- 
president of the International Intaglio 
Corporation, both of New York. Mr. 
Muller was long associated with Mr. 
Houston on Country Life. Robert 
Hoffman will continue as editor and 
G. Herbert Potter as advertising man- 
ager. 

Burton R. Freer and Travers D. 
Carman will continue as advertising 
representatives in the West and New 
England, respectively. 


New York “American” Organ- 
izes National Sales Staff 


The New York American has organ- 
ized its own sales staff to represent it 
in the national advertising field, Print- 


ers’ Ink is informed by E. M. Alex- 
ander, vice-president. Under this new 
arrangement, ward N. Chalfant 
comes director and Wilbur L. Arthur, 
associate director, both having head- 
quarters at New York. 

F. R. Levings is Western manager, 
with offices at Chicago. heeler 
is New England manager, with head- 
quarters at Boston. . V._ Coffrain, 
associate manager, will be at New York. 
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Mac "Martin’s “Printers’ Ink” 
Library Open to All 


Genera Ovurpoor Apvertisinc Co, 
INNEAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For service you take the prize. 

Thanks very much, indeed, for the 
thorough answer which Fy have made 
to my recent inquiry for information 
on introductory advertising on pickles. 
I'll make use of the references. 

I suppose you know that we have a 
wonderful library of Printers’ Ing 
here open to all advertising men. [| 
refer to the one which has nm main- 
tained so many years by Mac Martin, 
He very courteously offered me the 
use of the file, reference index, etc. 

Generat Ovurtpoor Apvertisinc Co, 

Quint, 


National Sales Dept. 


Maytag Company Reports 
Sales Increase 


There has been an increase of 65 
per cent in the sales of The Maytag 
Company, Newton, Iowa, manufacturer 
of washing machines, for the first nine 
months of this year, over the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. In that year 
sales amounted to about $35,000,000. 
R. A. Bradt, advertising manager, in- 
forms Printers’ Inx, that sales have 
increased approximately 100 per cent 
annually for the last five years. 


H. H. Kroh Joins Wilmington, 
N. C., Agency 


H. H. Kroh has joined the E. G 
Stellings Company, Wilmington, N. C., 
advertising agency. He has been with 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
New York, and at one time, he con- 
ducted his own advertising business. 


Moser & Cotins Appoint Space 
Buyer 


Miss C. V. Welch, who has been in 
charge of the contract and order depart 
ment of Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. 
advertising agency, has been appoi inted 
space buyer for newspapers, farm 
papers and trade papers. 


New Account for Sacks Agency 


Smokers Products, Newark, 

. J., manufacturer of the One-Up 
tobacco case has appointed The Sacks 
Company, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. For the present, mewspapers 
will be used. 


Inc., 


New Letter Service at 
Davenport 


T. E. Hoaglund has opened the Tri 
City Letter Service at Davenport, Iowa. 
He had been with L. E. Chute Com 
pany, of that city, for eight years as 
pro uction manager. 
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gne of the 35 retail stores 
gperated by the Public Ser- 
rice Company of Northern 


Illinois. 


Here are 35 outlets that 
any Electrical Merchandise Manufacturer 


would like to sell 7 


faery the 35 retail stores operated by the Public 
S 


ervice Company of Northern Illinois—a “central station” 
company—sold $2,000,000 worth of electrical merchandise last 
year. In 1926 their sales will be 35% greater than last year— 
about $2,700,000. 


The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois is just one of 
2,455 electric light and power companies in the country that sell 
42%4% of all electrical products, according to a recent survey. 


H. B. Fisk, the merchandising executive of this company, says: 
“To my way of thinking, Electrical Merchandising is an out- 
standing publication. My managers and their salespeople are 
instructed to read it from cover to cover. If the electrical mer- 
chant will but follow half the suggestions he finds in it, his busi- 
ness will become immensely more interesting and it will return 
to him added profit as well.” 


ESIDES reaching important Central Station merchandising 
executives, Electrical Merchandising -reaches worth-while 
electrical dealers, contractors, specialty sales organizations, elec- 


trical jobbers, etc.—15,000 of them in all. 


Electrical Merchandising 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ABC ABP 


Second of a series showing the channels in which 
Electrical Merchandising has influential circulation 
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Raising 
Fund to Advertise North 
Carolina 


A CAMPAIGN now being con- 
ducted has as its objective 
the raising of a fund of $150,000 
to advertise North Carolina. It is 
reported to have passed the hajf- 
way mark, $75,000 being raised at 
a recent meeting in Raleigh. The 
work is being undertaken by a 
State-wide body, known as North 
Carolinians, Inc. 

“This organization,” Printers 
Inx is informed, “has been cre- 
ated for the purpose of advertising 
North Carolina’s resources and 
opportunities for development 
throughout the nation in news- 
papers, magazines, and trade, man- 
ufacturing and agricultural jour- 
nals of wide circulation. The 
object is to attract active and re- 
sourceful people, tourists, intelli- 
gent farmers, capital and indus- 
trial developers to the State.” 

Although a meeting of those 
interested in this development was 
held at Raleigh, the corporation is 
still in the process of organization. 
“It is thought that this preliminary 
work will be completed during the 
winter months,” according to a 
statement made to Printers’ INK. 
“In view of this, no advertising 
agency has been appointed and it 
is highly probable that an agency 
will not be selected for several 
months to come.” 

Seventy-six cities and towns 
were represented at the Raleigh 
meeting. Many of these pledged 
their quotas to the organization 
based on 20 cents per capita 
of population. Fred N. Tate, of 
High Point, is chairman of the 
organization committee and chair- 
man of the board of directors, 
which includes Clarence O. Kues- 
ter, Charlotte; L. H. Hole, Jr., 
Greensboro; Walter P. Budd, 
Durham, ‘and George W. Mount- 
castle, Lexington. 


, 


H. C. Auer with Spinning 
Agency 


Harold C. Auer has joined the staff 
of Rolfe C. Spinning Inc., Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 
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How They Do It in Havana 


Geo P. Inve & Co., Inc. 
Troy, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1926, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was very much interested and 
amused in the exchange of corre 
spondence between Printers’ Inx and 
Mr. Hise, whom you had inadvertently 
addressed as “Miss.” (Prinrers’ Inx 
November 4.) ‘ 

The frequency with which the writer 
is addressed as “Miss” sometimes leads 
me to believe that I must hold the 
championship on that particular score: 
for the weeks are rare, indeed, in which 

do not receive at least one such com- 
munication. 

However, in my case, I suppose some 
excuse lies in the fact that my name, 
Ira, is not so very common; and is 
similar to Ida and Ina. 

While I have grown so accustomed 
to mistaken gender as to no longer le 
disturbed by it, I think it will be agreed 
that I have just cause for alarm when 
the male sex tries to make a date with 
me as is evidenced by a letter received 
the other day from a gentleman in 
Cuba, which reads as follows: 

“Dear Miss Fleming: 

I go to New York some times and 
while there I am very lonesome, going 
around by myself. I would like to ask 
if you would let me take you with me 
some time while I am there. I am 
not young but at an age that girls look 
good to me. Let me hear from you 
if you care to go to a show with me, 
and I will let you know when I will 
be up again. Introducing myself, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


In the words of Irving Berlin— 
“What'll I do?” 


Ira FLeminc, 
Advertising Manager. 


H. L. Reichenbach Made Of- 
ficer in Capehart-Carey Agency 


Harry L. Reichenbach has been 
elected second vice-president of the 
Capehart-Carey Corporation, New York 
advertising agency. He has been en- 
gaged for fifteen years in publicity work 
or motion picture companies. 


Moline Implement Account for 
Charles Daniel Frey 


The Moline Implement Company, 
Moline, Ill., manufacturer of farm ma- 
chinery, has appointed Charles Daniel 
Frey, Advertising, Inc., Chicago, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Farm 
publications will be used. 


Dodge Brothers Advances 
J. H. Mack 


Mack, formerly Eastern 
business sales representative of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., been ap 
pointed director of national business 
sales for the company. 


John H. 
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Oklahoma City is teeming with 

activity. Manufacturing em- 
ployment averages 8% above last 
year—payrolls 10% higher. All 
of Oklahoma's diversified activi- 
ties are making business good in 
Oklahoma City. 


Enid, one of the cities of Okla- 

homa City’s A. B. C. trading 
territory, is pronounced by Babson 
the “best business city in the U. S.” 
Enid is feeling directly the im- 
mense income from Oklahoma's 
greatest wheat crop, second to only 
one other state. 


eh 


ty 


aaa by E.KATZ SPECIAL 





New York Chicago 





CI 


Kansas City Detroit 


ane boasting Oklahoma sales 


Oklahoma City, long the geo- 

graphical center of the mid- 
continent oil fields, now is acti- 
vated by the largest producing oil 
field in the state. Seminole—Earls- 
boro—fifty-two miles east of Okla- 
homa City, are pouring millions 
of dollars in new wealth into the 


Oklahoma City market. 


Meanwhile, Oklahoma's farm- 

ers have produced a crop $27,- 
000,000 greater in value than that 
of last year, anteeing intensive 
buying t the agricultural 
regions of «> state, and making 
doubly sure the productiveness of 
advertising in the Oklahoman and 


Times. 


Circulation Daily 144,000— Sunday 88,000 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
Or LAHOMA 


Y TIMES 


& Ohltchoma City Market 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 





Atlanta San Francisco 
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“How Often Should 
We Advertise?” 


every advertiser's mind 


YOUNG MAN, studying advertising, recently 

wrote’ in and asked, “Are there definite, tan- 
gible rules which govern the expenditure of an ad- 
Vereining SORIEEREES £9 CONEY. SOR Peptic’ 
and coverage of markets?” _ 

There are rules that are simple and direct, with 
frequency of insertion as the important factor. Rules, 
of course, that vary according to the nature of a 
product and its competition. 

_ For small price products, of daily purchase, such as 


_ Every day so many hundreds or thousands of people 
every community buy dentifrices, for instance. The 
advcrtier who'tiee Sitgn Ghat day eljore a major ad- 
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on big things. The modern advertiser talks while his 
competitor is talking. He talks, too, when his compet- 
itor is not—which is just as, or even more, important. 


=) = 
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An Immense Market 
— but only partially developed 


(“erie in the large cities is mighty keen among 
manufacturers. This is true, not only in selling, but also 
in advertising. The metropolitan magazines and newspapers 
bear this out by the very volume of advertising they carry, 


Why not then at least give a tryout to an immense market 
where both selling and advertising competition is not so intense. 
Take the small town and rural field, for instance. Prosperous 
and profitable, but only partially developed. 


The mail order publications, which alone effectively cover 
this field, have ten million circulation. The Household Journal, 
with 700,000 paid-in-advance subscribers to offer, can prove 
to you the soundness of this field. 


Give us a trial campaign and it will offer the entre and test of 
a new market for you. 


700,000 middle-western circulation at $2.75 per line or $1550 
per page. 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
i 116 West 39th St. 
Room 825 


Charter Member of Mail Order Publishers Assn. 


Christmas Seal Your Christmas Mail 
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Are There Too Many Salesmen? 


A Canadian Retailer, Located in a Town of Less Than 1,000 Population, 
Contributes Some Interesting Observations on This Important Subject 


By John B. Whalley 


General Merchant, Kinsella, Alberta, Canada 


A FARMER entered my store 
fi just as a bunch of travelers 
He watched them 
go out and then turned to me. 
“Look here,” he asked, “what am 
I paying for those fellows? Every 


were leaving. 


time I come to 
town = a 
gang of them 
around. They’re 
al a darn sight 
etter dressed 
thn I ever am 
ad I guess I’m 
ying so they 
an go riding 
wound in cars. 
When I buy any- 
thing from you, 
jut how much 
extra do I have 
to pay to keep 
those fellows?” 
I confessed I 
didn’t know. 
“Well,” said the 
farmer, “tell me 





Last week, Printers’ INK 
presented the view of a promi- 
nent wholesaler on this subject. 
The present article gives the 
observations of a merchant who, 
although located in Canada, de- 
scribes conditions which un- 
doubtedly exist also in this 
country. A third article will 
be published in the next issue 
of Printers’ INK which will 
summarize the opinions and 
experiences of over seventy-five 
bankers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers from vari- 
ous sections. 

We shall be pleased to hear 
from our subscribers on this 
subject. 


is Edmonton and there are esti- 
mated to be 800 commercial travel- 
ers working from this city. 
Edmonton Journal is my authority 
for this estimate.) 
more travelers 


(The 


There are 
calling on me, 
trying to sell me 
merchandise, than 
there are farmers 
to whom I sell 
and, if I had to 
pay the average 
call cost of each 
salesman who 
visited me, the 
aggregate sum 
would amount to 
considerably more 
than 10 per cent 
on my total sales. 

Let us consider 
the cost, how- 
ever, as it affects 
the consumer, 
Averaging the 
cost of the 800 
salesmen at $350 





a month, the an- 








this. Can’t you 
buy anything ‘ 
without them? If travelers quit 
calling on you, would you have to 
go out of business?” I had to ad- 
mit that I would be able to get all 
my requirements just the same. 
“Then,” continued the farmer, 
“what are they doing around here?” 
This conversation is recorded 
because it shows rather clearly the 
views of many farmers on the 
subject of traveling salesmen. 
Also it was this conversation 
which prompted me to try to 
ascertain two things: First, the 
cost of maintaining the present 
army of salesmen working in this 
area, and, second, whether this 
expense is justified. 

Northern Alberta, the area in 
question, is large in- size but its 
population is little in excess of 
300,000. The distributing center 
for this thinly populated territory 


nual expense 
amounts to $3,360,000, a yearly 
charge of at least $10 per head of 
population or $50 per family. This, 
for a new and very wealthy coun- 
try, is a heavy charge. Can it be 
justified? Or are there too many 
traveling salesmen? 

I have discussed the latter ques- 
tion with many people—with con- 
sumers, with merchants, with 
wholesalers, with travelers them- 
selves—and it is surprising how 
unanimous an opinion is held. 
Everyone seems to agree without 
hesitation that there are far too 
many salesmen on the road. 

In a country like this it is the 
farmer who is the chief consumer 
as well as the chief producer. The 
farmer holds very decided views 
on this subject and it is quite a 
common thing to hear him say, if 
he feels that your prices are high: 
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“No wonder, with all these trav- 
elers around.” This attitude is 
important in its potentialities. At 
present, it leads the farmer to sup- 
port the mail-order houses. In the 
not very distant future, it may 
quite possibly lead to a _ rapid 
growth of co-operative stores, 
eventually linking up with co- 
operative wholesale organizafions 
and co-operative factories. Whole- 
salers and manufacturers should 
be careful not to overlook this 
possibility. 

Next there is the opinion of the 
merchant. I obtained the views of 
a number of retailers on this ques- 
tion and all agreed emphatically 
that there are too many travelers. 
Some were concerned about the 
cost involved—which they feel 
makes it just so much the more 
difficult for them to meet mail- 
order house competition. Others 
were thinking chiefly of the waste 
of time and the annoyance of 
being constantly interrupted. To 
have a few selected men call, from 
whom he wished to purchase, 
would be a convenience to a mer- 
chant but the present legions con- 
stitute a nuisance. Whenever one 
has a pile of work to do it seems 
to be a signal for a flock of sales- 
men to descend. 

It is generally agreed that a 
merchant’s best policy is to con- 
fine his business to a few reliable 
houses. In this way, he gets better 
service, runs less risk of handling 
inferior merchandise, and, further, 
if he should at any time get into 
difficulties, his creditors, if few in 
number, are the more likely to 
help him out. In spite of this, 
there seems to the merchant to 
be a widespread conspiracy to 
snare him into scattering his busi- 
ness all over creation. 

Some of the travelers’ views 
were interesting. One drew atten- 
tion to the fact that many of the 
combines have several different 
salesmen working the same terri- 
tory. A group of factories will 
be amalgamated, ostensibly for the 
sake of economy, and yet each 
factory will maintain its own inde- 
pendent sales organization and 
work in competition with the 
others. One combine of wholesale 
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houses keeps four different sales. 
men working the same small sec. 
tion of territory every week. The 
cost must be appalling. 

Several salesmen mentioned the 
fact that in some lines there are 
so many travelers on the road 
that almost all of them inevitably 
wage a losing fight. In this con- 
nection, I have checked up on the 
number of men who, during the 
last three years, have represented 
fourteen firms with which I have 
dealings. I find that each firm, 
on the average, has had a new man 
on the road every twelve months, 
This rapid turnover, in itself, is a 
fairly clear indication that there 
are too many salesmen. 

What of the wholesalers? Here, 
again, I found the same opinions 
held. One wholesaler stated that 
he considers three out of every 
four travelers absolutely unneces- 
sary and, at present, simply a 
heavy burden to the country. An- 
other prominent wholesaler mer- 
tioned especially the grocery field 
and the overlapping which occurs 
through manufacturers _ sending 
out specialty men. 


MERCHANTS CAN HELP THEMSELVES 


One wholesaler also pointed out 
that the remedy lay with the mer- 
chants themselves; that the num- 
ber of travelers would dwindle 
rapidly if merchants bought goods 
only when they actually needed 
them, and if they refused to be 
influenced into buying lines which 
they did not need and refused to 
buy excessive quantities. 

Most of the wholesalers, of 
course, were thinking of the mamv- 
facturers’ salesmen when stating 
there were too many on the road. 
Some, however, considered that 
the wholesalers, too, were offenders 
and that they should work much 
more on a mail-order basis. 

At one time, the majority of 
salesmen came from local whole- 
sale houses. Now the field is 
flooded with salesmen sent out by 
manufacturers. : 

These salesmen may be classi- 
fied into three groups, according 
to the sales policies of the mamt- 
facturer. First, there are the 
manufacturers who distribute the 
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products through wholesalers and 
who send out salesmen to the re- 
tailers, not so much to sell as to 
check up on distribution. These 
men may be said to supplement the 
work of the wholesale houses. 
Second, there are the manufac- 
turers who, although they utilize 
wholesaler distribution, send their 
own men to sell to the retailer. 
These men, to an appreciable ex- 
tent, duplicate the work of the 
wholesalers. Third, there are the 
manufacturers who sell and dis- 
tribute direct to the retail merchant 
and whose salesmen, therefore, 
compete with the wholesalers. 

We will consider the three 
groups in order. In the’ first are 
the men who are interested more 
in distribution than in selling 
and, usually, they are men who 
are handling nationally advertised 
products. he work that such 
men do in checking up on distribu- 
tion, assisting in display work, 


eliminating friction, and keeping in 
touch with conditions on the terri- 
tory, must be of great value to 


manufacturers and the cost in- 
volved, if kept within reasonable 
limits, is probably justified. 

Second, there are the salesmen 
who duplicate the work of the 
wholesale houses and are simply 
out after orders. Although the 
manufacturer may not realize it, 
this duplication is often costly. 
Shortly after I entered the retail 
business, a traveler breezed in one 
day, told me he was Bill ————, 
handling a very well-known line, 
and said: “Well, I guess you've 
kept an order for me.” 

When I told him I had nothing 
for him he seemed génuinely puz- 
zled. “But,” he said, “everyone 
keeps an order for me,” and in 
proof of this he started to show 
me his order book. It was evident 
that practically all the merchants 
had given him large orders, enough 
in many instances to last until he 
came again six months hence. 

Now, to his firm, this may have 
seemed very satisfactory business, 
obtained at a low percentage cost, 
but the lines he sold were all 
standard and the firm would have 
got all the business anyway. If 
Bill had never come around the 
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orders would simply have gone in 
direct to the wholesalers. The 
only difference would be that the 
merchants, instead of being grossly 
overloaded, would have drawn sup- 
plies as they needed them. 

Third, there are the salesmen 
representing manufacturers who 
sell and distribute direct to the re- 
tail trade. These manufacturers 
are in many cases Eastern firms 
which send out salesmen once or 
twice a year and, as express 
charges are heavy from distant 
points, one has to make up a 
freight shipment to do _ business 
with them. This is a handicap to 
the merchant—at least, it is here 
in Canada. 

Salesmen, it’ cannot be denied, 
cost the consumer a lot of money 
and the merchant a lot of time. 
What useful work do they do in 
return? 

It is sometimes claimed, I know, 
that without their aid it is neither 
possible to get a sufficient volume 
of sales for an established product 
nor to introduce a new one. As 
regards the first point, one has 
only to consider the many national 
advertisers who do not depend 
upon salesmen to sell their prod- 
ucts. Also, of course, the mail- 
order houses. Regarding the 
introduction of new products I 
find, personally, that in most 
instances I learn of them either 
through the trade journals or 
through advertising, and, if I con- 
sider that a product will sell 
readily, I have usually ordered it 
on my own initiative long before 
any salesman brings it to my atten- 
tion. 

I have spoken to several other 
merchants on this point and each 
gave me instances, without hesita- 
tion, of new lines that he had 
either seen advertised or been 
asked for by customers, and im- 
mediately ordered. 

It may be argued that all. mer- 
chants do not respond so readily 
to advertising but it is not neces- 
sary for all of them to do so. In 
any district there are always one 
or two who do respond to adver- 
tising and, when they take the 
lead, the others follow. 

To any manufacturer who em- 
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ploys road men I would suggest 
that he check up on the work of 
these salesmen, find out exactly 
what they do, and then see if the 
same results cannot be obtained 
at lower cost by other methods. 
In his factory, a manufacturer 
avoids using a man when a ma- 
chine will do the. work and ,he 
keeps the ratio between horse 
power and man power as high as 
he can. In precisely the same 
way, the ratio between the expen- 
ditures for advertising and for 
salesmen should be as high as pos- 
sible and salesmen should never be 
used for work which can be per- 
formed by advertising. The sales- 
men, in fact, today who really 
justify their existence are not 
actually salesmen at all—rather 
they are engineers who keep the 
machinery of distribution running 
freely. 

The great difficulty, when one 
proposes a reduction in the number 
of salesmen, is that so many firms 
will agree to do so provided all 
their competitors will do so too. 
They feel, with some reason, that 
the firm which still sent out sales- 
men would retain a certain advan- 
tage over the others. A merchant, 
for example, may intend to send 
in an order direct to a certain firm 
but if he is busy, and a salesman 
from another house’ happens to 
call, it is much easier to tell him 
to send “so and so” than it is to 
sit down and write out an order 
Pay put through a long distance 
call. 

However, it must be remembered 
that, at present, there is usually no 
inducement for a merchant to mail 
in his orders. In most cases, he 
buys just as cheaply when he gives 
an order to a salesman as he does 
if he takes the trouble to mail it 
in. The saving, or a substantial 
part of it, should be passed on to 
the merchant and passed on in 
such a way that he can see it. If, 
for example, a 2 per cent discount 
were given on all orders mailed 
in, it would be worth the trouble 
of writing them out and the house 
which did this could hold a mer- 
chant’s business without sending 
around a flock of salesmen to call 
on him. 
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An Acquaintance That Dates 
Back to School Days 


Krart Cueese Company 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have always had a high regard for 
Printers’ Inx, and my first experience 
with the publication dates back to school 
days, when I ran my own small print 
shop, doing job printing for business 
houses and individuals in the com. 
munity. I was only a kid and Prrnrzps’ 
Ink seemed like a regular text book 
to me then. 

While I am unable to point to any 
specific instances where Printers’ Iyx 
has been of definite value, I know there 
have been numerous articles and items 
within its pages through the years 


which were especially helpful to myself 
and the company at the time. 
Krart 


. H. Pratt, 
Advertising Manager. 


Cueese Company, 


Otto Eisenlohr & Bros. Report 
Income 


Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and its subsidiary, the Web- 
ster Cigar Company, Cinco and Web- 
ster cigars, report a net income of 
$119,850, after charges, for the quarter 
ended October 2, 1926, against $69,423 
in the preceding quarter and $217,148 
in the third quarter of 1925. 


P. M. Fahrendorf with “Boot 
& Shoe Recorder” 


P. M. Fahrendorf has joined the staff 
of the Boot & Shoe Recorder Publish- 
ing Company, Boston. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Brown Shoe 
Company, and later was with the Fisher- 
— Advertising Agency, both of St. 

uis. 


New Account for Albert 
Frank Agency 

Albert Frank & Company, New York 
advertising agency, have been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Ford 
Radio & Mica Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of transformers, imped- 
ance units and other radio accessories. 


H. G. Little Advanced by 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Henry G. Little, for nine years with 
the Los Angeles staff of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, has been made art director 
of the San Francisco office of that 
agency. 


Stack Advertising Agency 
Changes Name 
The Stack Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to the 


Stack-Goble Advertising Agency. The 
change is one of name only. 
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Twenty years ago this advertising 
agency solicited and secured the 
account of an institution known 
internationally. That institution 
was directed then, as it is now, by 
a man who has since come into 
control of many other important 
enterprises. Seventeen of those en- 
terprises are advertised as separate 
accounts. All of that advertising, 
as well as that of the original 


account, is placed by McJunkin 
Advertising Company, whose rec- 
ord foraverage length of service to 
all of its 76 clients is outstanding. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The NEW YORKER’S Pr 
Show will appear 


he New York Automobile Sho 
officially inaugurates the 192 
automobile year. 


Automobile men know that the Ney 
York Show sets the pace for the p 
chase of motor cars the country over 
New styles and new features accepted, 
in New York will be accepted every 
where. 


The people whose stamp of approve 
will make the motor car successes 0 
1927, comprise in all only a few ten 

of thousands—some 50,000 automo 
bile manufacturers, sales managers 
advertising managers, advertising. 
agents, dealers and their families; any 
some 50,000 more of New York’sowni’ 
Elite. | 


The January 8th issue of The New 
Yorker will contain a comprehensive 
pre-review of the Annual Automobile 
Show and will in effect be a spec 
Automobile Show Number. 


This number will be in the hands o 
subscribers and on the newsstands the 
day before the opening of the Show 
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ie issue of January 8th 


od will create a definite conscious- 
ess of the exposition in the minds of 
he most worth-while motor car audi- 
nce in the New York area—with the 
dded by-product of value growing 
but of The New Yorker’s especial at- 
ction for the automobile men who 


dvertising space will be allotted to 
hew advertisers in the order of our 
ceipt of their definite reservations. 


gp«cause of the size of this issue, in- 

gmividual orders are necessarily re- 

yogpeicted to a maximum of 2 pages 
acing. Color inserts are available. 


The 


NEW YORKER. 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Sphinx Club Looks Back 
Thirty Years 


Wilk the familiar setting of 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York as a close to 
300 members and guests gathered 
together on the evening of No- 
vember 23 to celebrate the thirtieth 
anniversary of the Sphinx Club. 
The banquet-room warmed with 
mellow memories as incident after 
incident of the early history of the 
club was recalled. 

Throughout the dinner this spirit 
prevailed. It heartily responded to 
an intimate address by Samuel 
Brill, of Brill Brothers, in which 
he briefly outlined the history of 
the club by paying tribute, by name, 
to those members who contributed 
to its success. Many of the men 


mentioned have passed away and 
Mr. Brill’s tribute was recognized 
with repeated applause. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis traced the 
history of The Saturday Evening 
Post which came under his owner- 
ship just about the time that the 


Sphinx Club was organized. He 
told how he purchased this pub- 
lication for $1,000 in 1897 when 
it had but a circulation of 2,000. 
His first editor was engaged at a 
yearly salary of $1,000. 

The reasons which led to the 
formation of the Sphinx Club were 
described by Newcomb Cleveland, 
vice-president of The Erickson 
Company and a charter member of 
the club. The club, which has the 
distinction of being the first adver- 
tising club, was organized so that 
those in the advertising business 
might become better acquainted. 

“In many cases the men in the 
business did not know one an- 
other,” Mr. Cleveland explained. 
“Tt was thought that if they were 
to sit around the same table once 
a month there would be a little less 
throat-cutting and general misbe- 
havior. It worked out just that 
way. But there had to be some- 
thing to talk about to break the 
ice. So we had discussions. Take 
the topic that happened to be se- 
lected: ‘Are Advertising Rates Too 
High? That was just something 
to start the ball rolling. Of course 
there cannot be any answer to that 
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question. Rates are always too high 
when you have to pay them and too 
low when you are the publisher 
and are selling space. They are 
too high when a campaign is a 
frost, and low enough when the 
factory cannot fill the orders,” 

Mr. Cleveland recalled that aj- 
most any proposition which came 
up would be most certain to meet 
with a good scrap between George 
P. Rowell on one side and Manly 
M. Gillam or Artemas Ward on 
the other. “Mr. Rowell had a won- 
derful line of wit, as one can see 
from his book, ‘Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent’” continued Mr, 
Cleveland. “Mr. Gillam and Mr. 
Ward could keep their end up too 
and Frederic James Gibson, found- 
er of the Club, was also always 
there. The word ‘Sphinx’ meant 
that whatever was said in the dis- 
cussions was forgotten at the 
doors. There was plenty of frank 
talk in the closed room.” 

Following a comment on the in- 
fluence of advertising in the de- 
velopment of the nation, Mr. Cleve- 
land referred to the proceedings 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
against various advertising  in- 
terests. “The complaint charges 
constraint by various associations,” 
Mr. Cleveland said. “The truth 
is that the agency commission sys- 
tem of compensation was in exist- 
ence before any of the associations 
were organized. 

“The general work of the 
Federal Trade Commission in com- 
bating misrepresentation is worthy 
of the highest praise and it is be- 
lieved that the Commission, at the 
proper time, will take action re- 
garding this so-called complaint 
that will be in harmony with the 
facts that are disclosed, and that 
whatever business methods are 
shown to be beneficial will be of- 
ficially recognized and endorsed.” 

Admiration for the business prir- 
ciples of American selling and aé- 
vertising methods and publishing 
interests was expressed by Sir 
William Letts, European represen- 
tative of Willys-Overland, Inc. 

James P. Gillroy, president of 
the club, was chairman of the 
evening; and program arrange 
ments for the dinner were made 
by R. F. R. Huntsman. 
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HE MERCHANT finds it important 
to get customers into his store— 


But he finds it even more important, 
once there, to keep them there. 


For years, Delineator has had hun- 
dreds of thousands of most desirable 


customers. 


But now it has been so tremendously 


improved, in appearance and contents, 
that it not only still attracts these cus- 
tomers to its pages—it keeps their in- 


terest much longer. 


In circulation, Delineator has in- 
creased and will increase but, even 


more important, its attention value has 


doubled and tripled— 


And advertisers profit accordingly. 
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suggestions for better home making; 


And of Delineator Interiors with 
suggestions for making the home more 


attractive; 





And of Delineator Fashions—fash- 
ions that are both exceptionally smart 
and entirely practical. 
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doubled and tripled attention value 
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Every advertiser of a worthy product 
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in its purpose — 

To further the Art of Gracious Living 
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A Hand-to-Hand Conflict with a 
House-to-House Salesman 


What the Well-Trained Salesman-Can Do to Us Poor Housewives! 


By Georgia S. Muller 


NOWING how hard it is to 

train anything—from a flea 
to a flapper—I bow before the 
manufacturer who trained the 
house-to-house salesman who 
called on me yesterday. If every 
salesman who rang my bell dur- 
ing the day came as well prepared 
to sell his products, I’m sure we 
poor housewives would never be 
strong enough to refuse to buy. 

As usual, I went to the door 
Saying : 

“The lady of the house is out, 
the lady of the house is out, the 
lady . . 

And at ‘that point, as I swung 
open the door, a hat-in-hand man 
announced : 

“I have something here that you 
and your husband will appreciate.” 

“The lady of the house . 


I went on feebly, and the man 
continued smilingly : 

“As a housekeeper you really can’t 
afford to get along without these 


things of mine.” Then he stepped 
inside. 

This astounding vendor of 
everything from convertible bird 
cages to guaranteed chewing gum 
got into my living room, almost 
without a struggle. In dumb re- 
sentment I sat down. 

“Now,” he began, “I’m not going 
to try and sell you a thing—just 
want you to get acquainted with 
my line of goods.” 

“Get acquainted!” 

It was the only time during the 
afternoon that he was to under- 
state himself. 

“We have brushes for every- 
thing you can name,” he announced 
proudly, and I soon realized he 
also had them for things I 
couldn't name, or wouldn’t want 
to name if I could. There was a 
different one for everything in the 
bathroom, animate and inanimate. 
Kidney brushes— 


“Scrape them around in the 


small of your back and cure any 
trouble of that kind,” he said, and 
illustrated the proper motion with 
vigor. He described with frank- 
ness how to take your morning 
shower through a brush, and dem- 
onstrated this with surprising 
vividness, clothed as he _ was. 
Then, to my relief, he left those 
things for other and broader fields. 

“How do you clean your wall 
paper?” he shot at me suddenly, 
and before I could reply he had 
risen and with a _ long-handled 
brush was industriously stroking 
the walls in spots that never had 
been stroked before. A shower 
of dust dropped to my polished 
floor. I felt my housewifely traits 
had been exposed, and was glad 
when he put the thing back in his 
bag. 

“How do you get under your 
radiators?” he flung over his 
shoulder, and though I made a 
grab for him he had already gone 
under with a specially contrived 
mop. It was an efficient one. Such 
great lumps of dust came out I 
blushed for shame. 

“You see?” he asked triumph- 
antly. “You’ve never been able to 
get under there properly.” 

I knew I did not deserve the 
kind implication, but I let it pass. 


CURTAIN, PLEASE! 


His next attack was directed 
against the curtains. He stroked 
them gently with an instrument 
that sent a cloud of dust floating 
out into the room. The atmosphere 
was getting sort of choky, if you 
know what I mean. 

“Please,” I coughed, but he had 
turned his attention to the runner 
on the table, his face lighted by a 
fiendish glee. I know he felt the 
stage was as well set as any he 
could hope to find. With devilish 
ingenuity he turned to the ledges 
above the doors. It never had oc- 
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curred to me even to. wonder what 
might have collected up there. 
Now he whisked it all before my 
embarrassed eyes. With the same 
implement he made a dive for the 
radiators again. 

“Stop!” I cried. “If you go un- 
der there once more your brush 
will no longer be fit for service.” 

“No, no,” he laughed, “this is 
for something different. How ‘do 
you clean the radiators them- 
selves?” 

“T don’t,” I shouted, hoping that 
might stop him. 

“Look,” he cried, and swept a 
neat little brush inside, knocking 
out powdered rust, cobwebs, rolls 
of dust—more than I had thought 
was in the whole house, more than 
I ever had taken out in a day’s 
cleaning! The room that, to my 
innocent eyes had looked like a 
well-groomed library, was begin- 
ning to take on the appearance of 
a long abandoned shack. 

“Well,” he sat down and I sank 
back in my chair, “you see how 
really necessary these things are.” 

I could not deny the point. But 
he was not finished. 

“This,” he said, holding up a 
strange looking object, “is a hair 
brush. Just see what it will re- 
move from your head.” 

I was firm for the first time. 

“No,” I said, as he reached for- 
ward, “demonstrate on yourself, 
not on me.” 

He was not abashed, despite his 
baldness. 

“All right,” he agreed cheer- 
fully, and proceeded to currycomb 
himself. 

“Now I haven’t dandruff,” he 
assured me, and presented the re- 
sults for my _ inspection. The 
brush had removed a great deal 
not to be counted as hair, but I 
didn’t see how that proved any- 
thing. He saw I was skeptical. 

“Well, anyway,” he said, “just 
look at this tooth-brush.” 

I clapped my hand over my 
mouth, and he went on. 

“Remove the bristles and wash 
them daily. The only really sani- 
tary method.” 

I told him I washed the dishes 
every day and didn’t feel I could 
take on anything more. But his 
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high spirits were not dashed. He 
reached once more into his as. 
tonishing pandora’s box and 
pulled out a very small brush. 

“Get me,” he said triumphantly 
“the dirtiest comb you have.” |’ 

Meekly I rose and went to my 
room, glad I had so recenth 
washed my comb. I returned and 
handed it to him. 

“This isn’t very dirty,” he ob- 
served, disappointed for the first 
time, and soon removed what little 
dust had collected in it. “Now get 
me a really dirty one,” he said— 
“get me your husband’s.” 

I held back, remembering that 
weeks ago my loving spouse had 
asked if I would clean his com) 
and brushes. With reluctant feet 
I did as I had been told. The comb 
I produced was all this inquisitor 
wished, and he seized upon it with 
unfeigned relish. 

“Look!” he cried, and for the 
next five minutes sent all that 
shouldn’t be found in a comb fly- 
ing in every direction. It was a 
thorough job. 

Now I have spent weary hours 
over combs, picking and pushing 
between the teeth with laborious 
patience. I had to admit the brush 
appealed to me. But it is my firm 
principle that no matter how long 
I endure the artful demonstrations 
of salesmen, I never buy. I warn 
them of that—it is the only cut- 
ting thing I can think of in their 
presence. 

Yet, before I knew it, this 
cyclonic young man had taken my 
order and was putting the samples 
away, and I was leaning weakly 
against the door, gazing sadly at 
the pile of dirt surrounding the 
radiator and the layer of dust cov- 
ering table and desk. 

“Well,” he said gaily, as he 
picked up his hat, “perhaps you'll 
buy more from me next time, now 
that we've gotten acquainted.” 

“Acquainted ! 11!!!” 

After he had turned a search- 
light on the most intimate parts 
of my home! 

“The lady of the house is out, 
the lady of the house is out, the 
lady of the house is out—of 
luck—when the well-trained sales- 
man calls.” 
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“A horse, 
a horse...” 


When is a Horse worth a Kingdom? 


- can buy a good 
saddle horse today for 


about three hundred dol- 
lars. In Shakespeare’s time 
ahorse was worth even less. 

Yet there have been 
moments in history when a 
monarch thought it shrewd 
bargaining to barter his 
throne for a fresh mount. 

There are monarchs of 


merchandising today who 
would gladly barter part of 
an empire’s wealth for an 
advertising and selling idea. 
For it is hard to name an 
advertising success with- 
out naming an advertising 
and selling idea behind that 
success. 

The advertising ‘tri- 
umphs of recent years are 
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those which have given the 
public a new conception of 
the product, its purchase 
and its use. At least this 
is true of long-established 
merchandise. - . 

Many advertised articles 
occupy pedestals because 
of superior qualities. But 
there are, unquestionably, 
advertised goods of large 
sale which seem, on casual 
inspection, to possess no 
qualities not also found in 
articles of smaller sale. 

If your goods have ob- 
vious and demonstrable 
features that give them a 
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decided edge on competi- 
tion, we should be glad to 
discuss their advertising 
with you. Such advertis. 
ing should offer few diff. 
culties. 

If, as is usually the sit. 
uation, the problem is to 
discover a hitherto unseen 
advantage, either in the 
manufacture or in the ap- 
plication of your goods, 
then we shall be doubly 
delighted to talk to you. 

For such an advertising 
problem offers opportunity 
for the creation of a Pega- 
sus worth a Kingdom. 


Georce Batten Company, Inc. 


Advertising 


. 


NEW YORK 

383 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON 

10 State Street 
CHICAGO 

McCormick Building 
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A National Advertiser Returns 
a Price-Cutter’s Blows 


£. R. Squibb & Sons Meet Price Reduction of Owl Drug Stores Cut for 
Cut through Owl Retail Competitors—A New Phase 
in Price-Maintenance War 


N a price-war now being waged 

on the Pacific Coast between the 
Qwl Drug Company and E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, the conflict between 
manufacturer and certain classes 
of retailers on price-cutting has 
taken on a new aspect. The Squibb 
company is a national advertiser 
of a line of pharmaceuticals, toilet 
goods, cosmetics, and household 
remedies, with a dental cream 
as its leader. The Owl Drug Com- 
pany manufactures certain drug 
products, and operates a chain of 
retail drug stores in different parts 
of the country. The greater num- 
ber of its retail stores are on the 
Pacific Coast. Its chief private 
brands are known under the names 
of “Red Feather Line” and 
“Todco Line.” These two lines 
are competitors of the majority of 
Squibb products. 

For years the price-cutting re- 
tailer has been the aggressor. But 
he has been the aggressor without 
a return of blows from the na- 
tional advertiser. 

Certain manufacturers have been 
content to pass over individual 
cases of price-cutting and to con- 
centrate their energy on a fight for 
legislative action that would stop 
all cases. Other manufacturers 
have encouraged or winked at 
price-cutting in the belief that it 
stimulated the sale of their prod- 
uct. That philosophy, however, 
has, by experience, proved false. 
Certain national advertisers have 
found that after the immediate 
stimulation there was invariably a 
great drop in retail sales volume. 
The reason is simple. Non-price- 
cutting retailers in a price-cutting 
district dropped the product that 
was being cut from their stock 
and concentrated on a competing 
nationally advertised product. This 
meant that the article on which 
prices were being cut would be 
handled by the price-cutter alone. 
When a price-cutter has a product 


to himself he does not cut prices 
on it. Competition among national 
advertisers has thus put an en- 
tirely new aspect on the subject 
of price-maintenance for manu- 
facturers who once thought that 
price-cutting by retailers con- 
ferred special benefits on them. 
Like others, they are turning to 
Congress for help. Far more in- 
terest is displayed by national ad- 
vertisers today in the Capper- 
Kelly Bill, which provides for 
price-maintenance on trade-marked 
products, than has ever been paid 
to other bills of the same nature. 

This brief background on the 
subject of price-maintenance is 
given here in order that the sig- 
nificance of the action that E. R. 
Squibb & Sons has taken against 
the Owl Drug Company may be 
understood. 

Squibb, for one, is apparently 
through with a passive policy, and 
has apparently decided to stop 
waiting for legislative action from 
Washington. It has carried the 
fight back to the price-cutter. The 
methods that Squibb has employed 
and the outcome of its fight hold 
considerable interest for national 
advertisers. 

The fight, it seems, had its ori- 
gin in a demand made upon Squibb 
by the Owl company. This de- 
mand has been represented as be- 
ing, in effect, as follows: We 
want from you the best conces- 
sions, the best terms, and the best 
discounts that you give to any- 
body. We want better than any- 
body else gets in the retail trade, 
or in the chain line, or anywhere 
else. If you don’t give it to us, 
we will start and cut your line in 
every store in our chain, running 
from the Pacific Coast to the 
heart of the United States. This 
we will do if you decline to give 
us special concessions, special 
terms and special discounts. 

A letter which the Owl com- 
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The Hear 


N the area of industrial activity recognized as the Heart of Indus 

are 16 states where more than 75 per cent of the country’s enorm 
metalworking industry is concentrated. Among these states are ()} 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, Alabay 
Georgia, Tennessee, West Virginia, Maryland, western New York 
western Pennsylvania. 


This teeming industrial area is the center of steel production, s 
consumption, the automobile industry, general manufacturing, 
machine tool industry, lake shipping and ship-building, and the t 
portation of coal, iron ore and grain. 


Cleveland—the headquarters of Iron Trade Review—is the 
city of the Heart of Industry. 


Industrial Executives’ 
Business Paper 


Iron Trade Review is the business paper of the metalworki 
industry. It is the executive’s once-a-week, complete, authoritative 
compact source of essential market and business information upon whi 
he depends for guidance in the successful and profitable conduct of 
business. 


That he is more and more depending on Iron Trade Review for 
service is proved by the consistent gains in both circulation and ad 
tising. 


Inc., and of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


The Map shows— 


the geographical location of the Heart of Industry and emphasizes not 0 
the completeness of Iron Trade Review circulation within this territo 
but also the national circulation of 10,384. In addition there are 

subscribers in Canada and abroad, plus 538 copies going to regular ad 

tisers most of whom are large buyers of materials and equipment. 


The Authority of Indust}; 
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Each week 12,000 copies of Iron Trade Review are distributed 
oughout the world. These copies are read by more than 35,000 execu- 


es not ollfves — the decision men in the metal consuming and producing industries 
s territofho value Iron Trade Review because of its exceptional editorial service 
re are “Mid merit. More than 70 per cent of our subscribers renew their sub- 


ilar advalriptions year by year which is the acid test of reader interest. 


ent. 
A.B.c. — TRON TRADE REVIEW — 4.8. P. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sthttional and International 
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AD ASTRA PER ASPERA 
(To the Stars in Spite of Everything) 


“Keep her headed for that star,” said the captain to a green 
hand at the wheel, pointing to the North Star. “I am going 
below to get some sleep.” By and by he was awakened by 
a pounding on the door. 

“Captain, come up quick, and give me a new star. I've 
passed that one.” 

Sometimes a manufacturer, with a definite objective 
all set for his advertising, is diverted imperceptibly and un- 
consciously by various influences until he is going in the 
opposite direction and wants a new star. When, what he 
needs is to get back on the course again, and drive steadily 
for the old star. 

Whatever the North Star of a business may be, the 
only way to get near it is to keep the advertising headed 
doggedly in that direction. There is little chance of pass- 
ing it, but much chance of straying from the course in 
pursuit of less desirable immediate markets. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, INc. 


247 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
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pany, through its secretary, W. M. 
Berg, sent to “the drug trade,” 
contains the following statements: 


Much publicity through the press and 
iefore various drug organizations has 
een given to the severing of_ buying 
relations of the Owl Drug Company 
and E. R. Squibb & Sons. . 

These announcements have in some 
instances so grossly misrepresented the 
actual facts that we take this occasion 
to put before you the situation which 
really exists. 

Until recently the Owl Drug Com- 
pany bought directly from E. R. Squibb 
& Sons all of their merchandise and 
gladly conformed to Squibb’s wishes in 
its sales policies. Recently we learned 
that although we are one of the largest 
distributors in the United States, we 
were not enjoying Squibb’s best prices, 
and it has always been a matter of 
principle with us that we should pur- 
chase all commodities at a price equal 
to that at which the merchandise is sold 
to any other organization in the 
country 

This effort on our part has been ac- 
and conformed to by at least 
99 per cent of the manufacturers of 
nationally known merchandise distrib- 
uted through drug_ stores. na 

E. R. Squibb & Sons were willing to 
grant us this price, conditional, how- 
ever, upon our purchasing a definite 
amount of their products and condi- 
tional upon our giving Squibb’s prod- 
ucts preference in our stores over all 
competing merchandise. 

This we were unwilling to grant and 
therefore discontinued buying Squibb 
goods direct from E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

The above is the whole and pi’ain 
truth of our controversy with E. 
Squibb & Sons. : 

In order that you may have no hesi- 
tancy in publishing this statement, we 
hereby agree that if °E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, or anyone else, before any neu- 
tral body will disprove these statements 
we will donate $1,000 to the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. 


To this letter Carleton H. Pal- 
mer, president of the Squibb 
organization, has made the follow- 
ing reply in a letter to the secre- 
tary of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists. After quot- 
ing the Owl Drug letter, Mr. 
Palmer says in part: 


Although this statement is narrow 
and misleading it affords Squibb and 
the Retail Drug Trade a very desir- 
able opportunity to judge the merits of 
the controversy that has been precipi- 
tated hy the Owl Drug Company. 

Can the Owl Drug Company, or any- 
one else, question Squibb’s right to 
quote a price conditional on the pur- 
chase of a definite amount of Squibb 
products, or to quote a price -condi- 
tional upon the sales effort which the 
purchaser places behind Squibb prod- 
ucts ? 


cepted 
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Can the Owl Drug Company, or 
anyone else who has watched the price- 
cutting campaign that the Owl ug 
seer pe has been waging against 
Squibb products and against druggists 
who are handling Squibb ouodnath, 
ignore this campaign and say that all 
the Owl Drug Conpene has been doing 
has been “to discontinue buying Squibb 
goods direct from E. R. Squibb & 
Sons”? 

Can the Owl Drug Company, in its 
effort to escape from the publicity that 
this price-cutting campai has brought 
down upon the Owl Sees Company 
from the Press and from drug organiza- 
tions throughout the country, claim that 
all this publicity has “grossly misrep- 
resented the actual facts’? 

Can the Owl Drug Company, in its 
effort to escape this publicity, draw a 
smoke screen around its price-cutting 
campaign, and suppress all mention of it 
in its public statement, and then claim 
that this statement is “the whole and 
plain truth of our controversy with 
E. R. Squibb & Sons’? 

We desire to obtain the verdict of 
the Retail Drug Trade not merely on 
these questions but also on the much 
broader issues as to whether Squibb as 
a manufacturer is right in maintaining 
the American principle of equal oppor- 
tunity in business for the independent 
retailer as against this demoralizing 
price-cutting chain store organization, 
or whether the Owl Drug Company is 
right in demanding preferential terms 
while refusing to accept contractual 
obligations of any kind, which obliga- 
tions are part of every other Squibb 
distributor’s contract in the country, 
and are necessary to assure not rm 
to Squibb, but also to the Retail Trade, 
and to the public a sound, sane and fair 
business basis. 

E, Squibb & Sons submit, there- 
fore, the following proposition to your 
Association: 

That each party to this controversy, 
namely E. R. Squibb & Sons and the 
Owl Drug Company, shall deposit Ten 
Thousand ($10,000) Dollars with the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. 

Squibb suggests this larger sum be- 
cause the $1,000 offered by the Owl 
Drug age ee is manifestly inadequate 
to cover the expenses of any complete 
or thorough investigation, 

That upon deposit of the sum of 
$10,000 by each of these parties, the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists shall 
appoint from the members of the Asso- 
ciation a jury consisting of five (5) 
men, which shall hold in Chicago, at the 
Association’s headquarters, an investi 
gation for the purpose of thoroughly ex- 
amining not only all the questions and 
issues we have outlined above, but also 
the entire conduct and purposes of the 
Owl Drug Company in respect of all 
the acts and transactions of either party 
relating to the price-cutting campaign 
now being waged by the Owl rug 
Company against Squibb merchandise 
and against retail druggists who are 
merchandising Squibb products in the 
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territories served by stores of the Owl 
Drug Company. 

The jury shall render a verdict as 
to whether E. R. Squibb & Sons, or the 
Owl Drug Company, deserves the ap- 
ag in this controversy of the Retail 

rug Trade of America. When this 
decision is rendered the $10,000 de- 
posited by the losing party to the cause 
shall be forefeited to the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists to be used to 
defray the expenses of the Association 
in its carrying out of the investigation, 
and any remaining part shall belong en- 
tirely without restriction to the treasury 
of the Association. 

To the party receiving the favorable 
verdict of the jury, shall be returned 
the $10,000 deposited by that party. 


No acceptance of this proposi- 
tion has thus far been reported. 
Squibb meanwhile has gone ahead 
with its plan to meet the Owl 
price-cutting campaign. 

Its plan is simple. It has, we 
are told, picked out competing 
drugstores in the vicinity of Owl 
stores and has apparently spoken 
to them in this manner: “We want 
you to match the Owl cut by cut 
on our products. We'll take care 
of you on supplies. We are not 
selling our products to Owl. We 
will sell you, though, so that you 
will be able to make a profit on 
each sale. It may not be as much 
profit as you are accustomed to, 
but it will nevertheless be a profit.” 

That is all there is to the 
Squibb plan. The retail druggists 
in competition with Owl have 
lined up with Squibb. In many 
cases, it is reported, they have 
gone further than was expected 
by voluntarily giving over much 
window display space for Squibb 
products. 

Where, when and how the fight 
will end cannot now be predicted 
with any reasonable degree of 
certainty. The answer to that 
question will be of first-rate im- 
portance. But right now the fact 
that a national advertiser of the 
size and standing of Squibb has 
the nerve and the courage to pio- 
neer in returning the blows of 
price-cutting is of prime impor- 
tance to all advertisers who are 
beset and worried by the problem 
of price-maintenance. 

It may be that in some quarters 
this fight will be interpreted as a 
conflict between national adver- 
tisers and chain stores. Such an 
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interpretation, it would seem, 
would be incorrect, and particy- 
larly harmful at this time when 
national advertisers and chain or- 
ganizations are endeavoring to 
come together on a _ harmonioys 
working basis. 


Standard Oil of Indiana 
Appoints General Manager 


William E. Warwick, who has com 
pleted thirty-eight years of service with 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
has resigned as vice-president, director 
and general manager of the manufac 
turing department of the company, ef 
fective January 1. Beaumont Parks, 
vice-president and member of the board 
and assistant general manager of the 
manufacturing department, will succeed 
Mr. Warwick. 

Dr. R. E. Humphreys, manager of 
the Whiting refinery, who has also be 
come assistant general manager of the 
manufacturing department, will succeed 
Mr. Warwick on the board of directors. 


“Journal of Electricity” to Be- 
come “Electrical West” 


Effective January 1, 1927, the name 
of the Journal of Electricity, San Fran- 
cisco, a McGraw-Hill publication, will 
be changed to Electrical West. The 
name has been changed in order to 
define more closely the field and func 
tion of the publication, which is de 
voted to the electrical industry in the 
eleven Western States. It also will be 
published monthly, starting with the 
January issue, rather than semi-monthly 
as in the past. 


John F. Hamilton Dead 


John F. Hamilton, a director of the 
American News Company, Inc., New 
York, since 1909, and who joined that 
company in his youth, died last week at 


Brooklyn, N. Y., at the age of about 
seventy years. He was a son of John 
Hamilton, one of the founders of the 
American News ae 


J. P. West with with Williams, 
Lawrence & Cresmer 
James P. West has joined the Ch 
cago office of the Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Company, publishers’ represen 
tative. He was formerly with the Mason 

Warner Company, Chicago. 


To Represent San Jose 
“News” 

Conger & Moody, Pacific Coast pub 
lishers' representatives with siiees in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, have 
heen appointed to represent the San 
Jose, Calif, News. 
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In January— 
a monthly magazine 
. ‘Serving the electrical West 


s com N January 1, 1927 the Journal of Elec- 


ndiana, tricity will change its name to Electrical 


irector 


aufee | West. Serving as it does the electrical indus- 


ny, ef 


Fark | try of the eleven Western States, the new 
f te |} name, Electrical West, will more closely define 
ec of | the field and the function of the paper. 
oe Beginning with the January 1927 issue, 
——" Electrical West will be published monthly, on 
the first of the month, rather than semi-monthly 
as in the past. 
The Journal of Electricity was founded in 





> Be- 


name 


Fe 1887 and has served the special needs of the 


a... electrical industry of the West for almost 40 
By years. It has been a faithful medium for ithe 
. development and the interchange of ideas and 
‘ati | plans through every period of the outstanding 
engineering and commercial achievements of 
this section. 

Under its new name, Electrical West, this 
tradition of service will be faithfully upheld. 
Editorial plans call for even more particularized 
attention to the special needs of this great 
electrical empire of the West. 


Electrical West 


with which is consolidated the Journal of Electricity 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
883 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The January issune—the first under 
the new name, Electrical West—will 
have unusually strong reader interest. 
Advertising value will be equally 
strong. Advertising forms close in 
San Francisco on December 20th. 
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Goes to more than a million subscribers each mo 


“4 in every three 
in the Heart of ae 4 


, by Successful 


Farming”—a pledge firmly established 
among farm people. 

This guarantee, rigidly adhered to, 
has created deep-seated confidence in 
advertised products. It is building 
good business for Successful Farming 
advertisers, and good will for their 
products throughout the farm market. 


SUCCESSI} 


DES MOINES CHICAGO 
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Home Department 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Our family has been a subscriber to Successful 
Farming for ten years, and we have enjoyed every 
single copy from cover to cover. We have received 
a great many “helps,” but there is one that I es- 
pecially want to mention. 


We ordered goods from a fairly well-known com- 
pany who advertised with you. 


When the goods came they were not what we 
thought they would be. We promptly returned 
them on the guarantee of our money back if not 
satisfied. 


We had often read in Successful Farming that 
they guarantee every advertisement in the paper. 
So we wrote the editors concerning our difficulty 
and received a card saying that the Company had 
been written, and for us to return the card when 
our claim was settled. 


In less than one week we received a check for the 
full amount without question or explanation. The 
amount meant quite a bit to us and we cannot 
expresss here our appreciation for what Successful 
Farming did for us in this one instance. 


Wishing you greater success in the years to come, 
I remain, 


Mrs. Laura Hedge, Indiana 











THis letter will testify to the confidence and good 
will our guarantee of advertising has buil« among 
substantial American farmers. Such confidence is 
reflecting its power on the key-sheets of Successful 
Farming advertisers. 


FARMING 


loines, lowa 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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UCH is the stupendous sum 

that will be spent for new 

automobiles, maintenance, 
equipment and supplies in the fif- 
teen Southern and Southwestern 
States in 1927. With 5,000,000 
motor vehicles now in operation 
in the South, the Southern States 
are showing an annual increase of 
19% in registration of cars as 
compared with an increase of 
12% for the rest of the country. 
In no other section is the market 
more promising for the coming 





year. 
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W. R. C, SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Grant Building Atlanta, Ga. 
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U.S. Supreme Court Upholds Lamp 
Consignment Plan 


Right of General Electric Company to Fix Selling Prices on Electric 
Lamps under Its Present Plan of Distribution Is Established 
in Ruling Just Handed Down 


HE consignment plan of dis- 

tributing incandescent electric 
lamps, in use since 1912 by the 
General Electric Company and its 
licensees, has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States in an opinion handed down 
by Chief Justice Taft on Novem- 
ber 23, 1926. 

The text of this opinion is of 
considerable interest to manufac- 
turers of merchandise «sold to 
dealers for re-sale, because of 
what it has to say on the subject 
of fixing re-sale prices. The suit 
was brought by the Government 
to enjoin the General Electric 
Company and its licensees, from 
violation of the Anti-Trust Act 
of July 2, 1890—on two charges, 
namely, that the consignment plan 
of distribution was in restraint of 
interstate trade and a monopoly; 
and, second, that the company’s 
contract with its licensees, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company and the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, was invalid on 
the same grounds. 

The history of the litigation 
covers a considerable period of 
time and is not only interesting 
because it definitely approves the 
amp consignment plan now in use 
but because of its differences from 
and resemblances to other price- 
fixing litigation referred to in 
Chief Justice Taft’s opinion. 

Prior to 1912,:the Government 
brought suit against the General 
Electric Company, Westinghouse 
and thirty-two other corporations, 
to dissolve an illegal combination 
lor the fixing of re-sale prices on 
incandescent lamps. A consent 
decree was entered, the subsidiary 
corporations surrendered their 
harters and their properties were 
aken over by the General Electric 
ompany. After the decree was 
ntered, a new sales plan, the one 
complained of in the present ac- 
ion, was adopted and has been in 


operation since 1912. A bill in 
equity to enjoin the General Elec- 
tric Company, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company and the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
was brought by the Government in 
the District Court for the North- 
ern District of Ohio. Upon a full 
hearing, the District Court dis- 
missed the bill for want of equity, 
whereupon an appeal was taken to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, the lat- 
ter, as already stated, affirming the 
decree of the District Court. 

The point involved is the dif- 
ference between an agency and a 
sale. The validity of the con- 
signment plan as operated by the 
General Electric Company turns 
on the question of whether the 
sale of lamps is made by the com- 
pany to the consumer, through the 
agent, or whether the sale is in 
fact made at the time of consign- 
ment of lamps to the agent. Along 
with this point there was the ques- 
tion of the validity of the license 
under which the Westinghouse 
Ejectric & Mfg. Company and 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company 
make, use and sell the lamps cov- 
ered by the patents owned by the 
General Electric Company. 

The functions of the company’s 
agents, and the terms of the con- 
tracts between them and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company are re- 
viewed in detail, after which the 
opinion states: 

“We find nothing in the form of 
the contracts and the practice 
under them which makes the so- 
called B and A agents anything 
more than genuine agents of the 
company or the delivery of -the 
stock to each agent anything more 
than a consignment to the agent 
for his custody and sale as 
One & a 

“The owner of an article pat- 
ented or otherwise is not violating 
the common law or the Anti-Trust 
law by seeking to dispose of his 
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articles directly to the consumer 
and fixing the price by which his 
agents transfer the title from him 
directly to such consumer. The 
first charge in the bill cannot be 
sustained.” 

As to whether the General Elec- 
tric Company, as owners of the 
patents, has the right, in its license 
to the Westinghouse companies, to 
impose the condition that their 
sales should be at prices fixed by 
the licensor and subject to change 
according to its discretion, and to 
follow the same plan of distribu- 
tion as the one adopted by the 
General Electric Company, the 
opinion goes into the matter in 
much detail, the gist of which is 
contained in the following brief 
quotation : 

“One of the valuable elements 
of the exclusive right of a 
patentee is to acquire profit by the 
price at which the article is sold. 
The higher the price, the greater 
the profit, unless it is prohibitory. 
When the patentee licenses another 
to make and vend and retains the 
right to continue to make and 
vend on his own account, the price 
at which his licensee will sell will 
necessarily affect the price at 
which he can sell his own patented 
goods. It would seem entirely 
reasonable that he should say to 
the licensee, ‘Yes, you may make 
and sell articles under my patent 
but not so as to destroy the profit 
that I wish to obtain by making 
them and selling them myself.’ 
He does not thereby sell outright 
to the licensee the articles the lat- 
ter may make and sell or vest 
absolute ownership in them. He 
restricts the property and interest 
the licensee has in the goods he 
makes and proposes to sell.” 


A. W. Page Leaves Doubleday, 
Page & Company 


Arthur W. Page, vice-president of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York, has resigned to join the Ameri 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company 
in a similar capacity. He became asso- 
ciated with Doubleday, Page & Com 
pany in 1905 and was made editor of 
World’s Work in 1913, succeeding his 
father, the late Walter H. Page. Mr. 
Page will begin his new work on Janu 
ary 1, 1927. 
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Photographers Plan Four. 
Year Campaign 


A special committee appointed by the 
Photographers Association of America 
met last week at Cleveland and adopted 
an advertising and merchandising pro 
gram for a four-year period which wil] 
cost $1,000,000. The committee jp 
charge of the campaign is headed by 
xeorge Harris. Its other members are 
L. B. Jones, vice-president of the East. 
man Kodak Company, and H. M 
Fowler. The Eastman company has 
subscribed $400,000 to the fund. 

The campaign, which will be con. 
ducted in magazines, under the dire 
tion of the Millis Advertising Company, 
Indianapolis, will attempt to bring 
about a better appreciation of photo 
graphic art on the part of the public, 
resulting in an increased use of por 
trait and commercial photography. 
Another purpose is to educate photog 
raphers in better and more aggressive 
merchandising practices. The campaign 
will also aim at the promotion of the 
standing and usefulness of the associa 
tion. 


Bank Copy Ties Up with 
New High School 


The Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia, in newspaper advertising, 
devoted space to a description of a 
new high school and to the Philadelphia 
Public School system generally. At the 
head of the advertisement was an illus 
tration of the new Overbrook Senior 
High School. This was followed by a 
description of the building, its location, 
and its student accommodation. 

Then followed statistics giving the 
number of public school buildings in 
Philadelphia, number of teachers em 
ployed, number of children in atten 
dance, number of native-born and for 
eign born students, etc. The only 
suggestion of funds in the advertise 
ment was the last line, which read, 
“This should be the last work in the 
city to be hampered by lack of funds.” 


Martin-Parry Reports Sales 


The Martin-Parry Corporation, York, 
Pa., commercial automobile bodies, re 
ports sales of $5,205,349 for the fiscal 


year ended August 31, 1926, against 
$3,654,023 for the eight months ended 
August 31, 1925. The net income, after 
charges, for the last fiscal year was 
$517,842, compared with $202,140 for 
the eight motile ended August 31, 1925 


New Account for Fred’k A. 
Spolane Company 


The Direct Control Light Corpore 
tion, New York, manufacturer of Laz 
operating lights for dentists, surgeons, 
etce., has placed its advertising account 
with the Fred’k A. Spolane Compaty, 
advertising agency, also of New York. 
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=) Two great harvests in _ 

succession, and an unprecedented production of Hele 

minerals, have brought to Canada greater pros- hing 

perity than ever. W 

most 

Canadians—whose tastes, habits and living stand- origi 

ards are similar to those of Americans—have money 

to spend. If you advertise your goods in their news- "D. 
papers, they will spend some of it with you. De 

Consult your advertising agency, or write any of the ists 

following newspapers: bers 

the 1 

taile 


thePaily Newspapers | 
of Gaunda = 


es : perf 

Prairie Market Pacific Market fact 

Paper Paper ome 

Winnipeg, Man. ..... “Free Press" Vancouver, B. C. .... “Province” reast 

Winnipeg, Man. ..... “Tribune” Victoria, B. C. ...... “*Colonist”’ tact 

Regina, Sask. . “Leader & Post”’ of j 
Moose Jaw, Sask. .... ““Times-Herald’’ 

Prince Albert, Sask. . . ‘“Herald’’ Quebec Market dout 

Saskatoon, Sask. .-» “Star & Phoonix”’ Montreal, Que. ...... ““Gazette”’ man 

ieee ° “Herald” Quebec, Que. “Le Soleil’ list, 

~dmonton eee ou “y’ nent” : 

Calgary, aie, a a Quebec, Que. L’Evenement mail 

i ture! 

Maritime Mark Ontario Market are 

aritime Market Toronto, Ont. # Con: 

St. John, N. B. ..... **Telegraph-Journal Toronto, Ont. ....... “Telegram” sent 

& Times-Star”’ Hamilton, Ont. ...... “Spectator” 

Halifax, N. 8. ...... “Herald & Mail’’ Kitchener, Ont. ...... “‘Record”’ to tl 

Meiifen, HM. B. 2.000. “Chronicle & Echo”’ Kingston, Ont. . a” him 

Charlottetown, P. E. I. . “Guardian” Peterboro, Ont. ......“ a In 

(All Members of A. B. C.) pen 
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Ontario Quebec Prince Edward Island § 
Alberta New Brunswick British Columbia 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronte, Car. were 





De Long Finds That Jobbers Will 
Lend Their Mailing Lists 


This Company Has Obtained Lists from Wholesalers Containing as 
Many as 2,500 Retail Names 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


HERE appears in the Novem- 

ber 4, 1926, issue of Printers’ 
Ink, on page 161, a reference to 
the effect that jobbers are not in- 
clined to lend their mailing lists to 
manufacturers. In fact, the ar- 
ticle states: “ . this is some- 
thing that just isn’t done.” 

While it is doubtless true that 
most jobbers will not lend their 
original mailing lists to manufac- 
turers, many of them will, if ap- 
proached in the right way. 

During the last two years, the 
De Long Hook & Eye Company 
has obtained copies of the mailing 
lists of a goodly number of job- 
bers. Some of these lists contain 
the names of as many as 2,500 re- 
tailers; some ag few as 300. Sev- 
eral jobbers have gone so far as 
to lend us their original lists and 
suggest that we make copies of 
thm for future mailings we may 
desire to make. 

The average jobber, we find, is 
perfectly willing to lend a manu- 
facturer his list, provided he is 
reasonably certain that the manu- 
facturer will make the right use 
of it. If, however, there is any 
doubt in his mind as to how the 
manufacturer intends to use the 
list, or if he is not “sold” on the 
mailing campaign the manufac- 
turer has suggested, the chances 
are he will not part with his list. 
Consequently, we invariably pre- 
sent a definite circularizing plan 
to the jobber at the time we ask 
him for his list. 

In the last eighteen months, for 
example, we have circularized 
thousands of retailers whose names 
were obtained from jobbers, on 
the merits and selling possibilities 
of De Long Lingerie Pins. These 
campaigns have produced about 10 
per cent orders (not inquiries) for 
the jobbers in whose behalf they 
were conducted. 


The De Long salesman, or sales- 
promotion department, when ask- 
ing for a list, shows the jobber a 
copy of the letter and the enclo- 
sure to be sent to the list, and 
emphasizes what similar campaigns 
have done. Here is the letter: 


You'll Be Enthusiastic About It, Too. 

So many new items come and go each 
year that it takes a pretty good one to 
stir up our enthusiasm. 

There’s one, however, that stirred up 
our enthusiasm about two years ago, 
when it first came out, and has kent it 
stirred up ever since. It is De Long 
Lingerie and Baby Pins and is such a 
good seller that we felt you’d like to 
know about it. 

g says that well over 20,000 
tetailers are selling these little pins and 
that about 90 per cent of them are re- 
ordering, many every month. 

Here’s a card of the pins and a folder, 
which you can read in thirty ticks of the 
clock, showing a picture of the Display 
Cabinet containing thirty-six cards. 

Women who spy this colorful Cabinet 
on a counter, stop and look. Nine times 
out of ten a look means a purchase, for 
the pins are needful est lingerie 
clasps obtainable and are great for use 
in children’s clothes. 

You pay only $ 
of thirty-six cards. 
for 10 cents each. 


for a Cabinet 
You sell the cards 
You make % 


Mail us an order now, on our recom- 
mendation, for two or three Cabinets. 
Display them in different parts of your 
store. 

You'll soon have to do as the big 
majority of our other customers are 


doing and order more, for this is a 


sure repeater. 

Not only have we secured a 
great number of mailing lists, but 
we have persuaded at least 75 per 
cent of the jobbers who have sent 
us lists to supply us, at their ex- 
pense, with their own letterheads. 
We, of course, do the processing, 
furnish the enclosures, pay. the 
postage and take care of the mail- 
ing. If a jobber does not care to 
send us a copy of his list, we send 
him the required number of en- 
closures. He has the letters proc- 
essed, does the mailing and sends us 
a bill for having the letters made. 
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Are You Supporting 
Your Retailer? 


J. W. Jenxtns Sons’ Music Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the November issue of Printers’ 
Ink MonTHLY we note the lineage com- 
parisons of 1925 and 1926. 

The 1925 figure for musical ingtru- 
ments in Kansas City, as shown in this 
table, is 3,832 as against 4,494 in 1926. 

You will be interested to know that 
this company alone—which incidentally 
does more than 90 per cent of such 
advertising in this territory—used in the 
Kansas City Star and Times in 1925— 
17,265 lines, which is 13,433 lines more 
than the total as shown in Printers’ 
Ink MonTHLy. 

In 1926 we used in these two papers 
11,929 lines, or 7,434 more than the 
total as shown by you. 

In as much as this business is de- 
voted exclusively to music and musical 
instruments it seems that your figures 
are very much off. 

J. W. Jenxrns Sons’ Music Company 


O! The figures to which the 

Jenkins company refers are 
not “off.” This letter really should 
have been written to manufactur- 
ers of musical instruments. We 
are glad, however, that it was writ- 
ten to us. 

A summary of the amount of 
national advertising carried in 
newspapers in forty-five leading 
cities appears month after month 
in Printers’ INK MontHty. The 
figures in that summary are given 
under the following classification 
list : Automobile Advertising, 
Automobile Accessories; Cigars, 
Cigarettes and Tobacco; Financial 
Advertising; Food, Groceries and 
Beverages; Hotels and Resorts; 
Household Furniture and Furnish- 
ings; Men’s Clothing; Musical In- 
struments; Radio; Radio and 
Electrical; Railroads and Steam- 
ships; Shoes; Toilet Articles and 
Medical Preparations; Women’s 
Wear; and Miscellaneous. 

It is to this statistical service 
that the Jenkins company refers. 
But the company has not realized 
the fact that these tables are con- 
cerned only with national adver- 
tising, and apparently believes they 
cover both local and national ad- 
vertising. 

We are, as we have already said, 
exceedingly glad this letter was 
written to us. In it a_ retailer 
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points out the primary use of these 
tables. They are given for the 
purpose of enabling a manufacture; 
to determine what his industry, as 
a whole, is doing in any of the 
forty-five cities covered hy this 
service. A manufacturer of musi- 
cal instruments, for example, can 
quickly determine, from month to 
month, just what the entire musical 
instrument manufacturing business 
is doing to sell music to the people 
of, say, Kansas City, in terms of 
advertising volume. If the amount 
is too small, in his opinion, he has 
an opportunity to step into that 
market and perhaps overshadow 
the efforts of the entire industry 
and thus make his name predoni- 
nate. Certainly, such a chance 
seems to exist in Kansas City for 
some musical instrument manu- 
facturer. 

In our opinion the Jenkins com- 
pany should take the facts we have 
here presented and _ incorporate 
them in a letter which would ask 
manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments whether or not they con- 
sidered they were putting sufficient 
advertising power behind _ their 
products in the Kansas City mar- 
ket. —[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


Government to Aid New 
England Trade 


A delegation of six representatives of 
the Department of Commerce will make 
a tour of the six New England States 
early in December, to discuss with busi 
ness interests and trade associations 
there, the possibilities of develop'ng and 
extending both domestic and foreign 
trade. The problems that confront 
separate industries will be considered 
and the means best adapted to stabilize 
their business and to develop their 
foreign sales. 

The group will include the following 
division chiefs, appointed by Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of For 
eign and Domest’c Commerce: Edward 
T. Pickard, textile; Arthur B. Butman, 
shoe and leather manufacturers; Walter 
H. Rastall, machinery; Eric T. King, 
specialities; Grosvenor M. Jones, finance 
and investment, and A. Heath Onthank, 
domestic commerce. 


Canadian Congoleum Account 


for Toronto Agency 
The Congoleum Company of Canada, 


Ltd., Montreal, has appointed the Ad 
vertising Service Company, Ltd. Te 
ronto advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account for the coming yeat 
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Is One Dollar 
Enough? 


FSAIHE annual investment in farm paper 
advertising to educate and influence 
more than six million farm families 

is only thirty million dollars—five dollars for 
each family—One Dollar For Each Person 
on America’s Farms. 


Advertisers spend five times thirty million 
dollars in magazines alone to reach city and 
town people —besides their newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

Farm Life will carry the story of your product 
to more than one-sixth of all the farm families 
in the United States. More than a million 
American farm families read it and like it. 
Your house can present your product in a full 
page in Farm Life every month in the year, 
for less than three cents per family—a little 
over half a cent per person. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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THE 


BLACKMA 


Company - ADVERTISs! 
120 West 42nd Street, New York 


ADVERTISERS 


with whom we work: 
Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigars 


Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 

for Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 


Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Lowney's Chocolates 
Seaboard National Bank 

Procter & Gamble 


Crisco . Tvory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes - Chipso 


P © G—The White Naphtha 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
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Towle Manufacturing Co. 
Sterling Silverware 


The National City Co 
Investment Securities 
The Packer Mig. Co., Inc. 

Packer's Tar Soap 

' Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
_. Packer's Charm 
National Gypsum Co. 

_ National Mineral Wall E 


The Stanley W k 
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HOUSANDS of companies have found 
sales education valuable. Others have 
given it up. Our latest memorandum 


“EDUCATING SALESMEN TO INCREASE SALES” 


is based upon the facts brought out by a 
variety of experiments and practices— both 
the satisfactory and the unsatisfactory. 
Executives of companies maintaining typical 
educational courses report: an average of 
43.8% more business; labor turnover cut in 
half, and increased sales productivity of 82%. 


Naturally our memorandum is devoted 
primarily to those cases where sales education 
has proved productive: How much their 
course costs . . . How comprehensive it is . . . 
What the company gets out of it ... What 
type of men are worth educating . . . and 
similar important factors that make a sales 
course successful. 


We will gladly send to any advertiser, a 
free copy of this memorandum. 


BLACKMAN COMPANY, 120 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
se send me “EDUCATING SALESMEN TO INCREASE SALES” 
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Monday 


Pity the poor Space Buyer 


Blue Monday! And especially for the poor 
space buyer. For during the weekend, mail 
has accumulated ... and Monday sees him 
deluged with “dope”, giving facts on this, 
data on that, and statistics on the other — 
from newspapers all over the country. 


So here’s just one message —“‘pressed down 
and running over’... 


The Journal has the 
largest local display linage 
of any Portland paper, 


morning or evening! 














Here’s the dope, offhand: 


Journal ...... 5,447,316 lines 
Second paper... 4,987,234 lines 


( Figures are January to September, 1926, inclusive) 


Oregon By Journal 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 
900 Mallers Bldg., Chicago 2 West 45th St., New York 
401 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





How a Mail-Order House Turns 


Inquiries 1 


nto Sales 


Personally Dictated Letters Secure Remarkable Results 


By A. O. 


Hurja 


President, Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc. 


OME years ago, it was my 

privilege to direct the inner 
workings of an important depart- 
ment of the sales correspondence 
or, as it was then known, sales 
promotion division, of one of the 
largest mail-order organizations. 

With a check-up system truly 
amazing in its many details, a 
corps of twenty or more “mail” 
salesmen were able to answer an 
average volume of 10,000 inquiries 
per week, and yet keep an accurate 
check on the results secured from 
these letters. 

When it is further realized that 
these same twenty men produced 
an average business of $6,000 each 
per month, an idea may be gained 
as to the importance of personal 
dictation in sales correspondence. 

Further, the percentage of ac- 
tual sales produced was 25 per 
cent of the letters sent out, with 
an average unit cash sale of nearly 
$20 per order. 

We wonder why the progress 
of the big mail-order houses has 
been so rapid, yet in this depart- 
ment alone, it is self-evid ni that 
an efficiency has been real .ed sel- 
dom equaled in the run ot gen- 
eral business. 

The haze and mystery sur- 
rounding mail-order success are, 
to the insider, just the everyday 
workings of a highly specialized 
organization, trained to the effec- 
tive use of the printed word. There 
is no magic about it, any more 
than there is about any other busi- 
ness. It is simply the use of 
common sense and human appeal. 

I have before me as I write this, 
an actual record of the results se- 
cured in the farm implement, divi- 
sion of this mail-order company, 
which will be of interest to those 
readers of Printers’ InK who 
must depend upon correspondence 
to close sales. 
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In using the farm implement de- 
partment as an example, it must 
be borne in mind that everything 
from a plowshare to a manure 
spreader was being sold. Nat- 
urally, on articles such as gas en- 
gines, cream separators, plows, 
harrows, spreaders, and other bulky 
implements, where the cash pur- 
chase price often rose to three fig- 
ures, a prospective purchaser de- 
sired specific information on some 
particular feature that appealed 
to him. Hence, the great impor- 
tance of answering such inquiries 
immediately, and to the point. 

Wo written inquiry, however 


general, unless it was a coupon 
clipped from an advertisement, 
was answered by other than a per- 


sonally dictated letter. 

The ratio of orders between 
dictated and form letters was 
shown to be only slightly in favor 
of the dictated letter, yet no oppor- 
tunity was overlooked to inject the 
personal element into the corre- 
spondence. 

A classification was kept of the 
various items in the department, 
the following being an exact copy 
of the ten-day classified report 
from April 1 to April 10, show- 
ing the subject matter of th: 
dictated letters mailed out: 


Twine, Rope, Cord 
Repairs 
Cutters 
Shellers 
Grinders 
Manure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 
Litter Carriers .... 
Windmills 
Tillage Tools . 
Hay Tools 
Dairy Supplies .... 
Poultry Supplies 
Hog Supplies 
neral 
Stump Pullers 
Miscellaneous 
Special Quotations . 
arrows . 
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Reports were made daily, every 
ten days, monthly, quarterly and 
semi-annually, the following being 
actual extracts of- such reports: 


INK Dec. 2, 192% 
partment, through which each 
sales letter must pass. Weekly 
meetings of the sales correspon. 
dence group were held, just as 
meetings are conducted by any 
organization of salesmen. A library 
of sales-letter literature was main. 
tained to keep everyone conversant 
with the newest thought on sales 
promotion by letter. (One of the 





Semi-Annual Report of Mail Sales—Dictated Letters 


Oct. Nov. 


Inquiries received and 
answered 692 787 
Total orders received... 201 256 
Total cash received on 

orders 
Average cash per order. $19.46 $18.60 

Percentage of results se- 
29.05% 32.53% 


6 Month: 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Total” 


898 1408 1937 2073 7795 
261 214 512 538 1982 


$3910.78 $4761.90 $4878.21 $2910.85 $9149.70 $9687.79 $35,299.23 


$18.69 
29.07% 


$13.46 $17.87 $18.01 av.$17.8 
15.2% 26.43% 26% av.25.43% 





Quarterly Report Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
(Out of Season) 
Inquiries received and ans. 2377 
Total orders received 718 
Total cash received $13,550.89 
Average cash per order.... $18.87 
Percentage of results secured 30.20% 


Quarterly Report Jan. 1 to April 1 
5418 

1264 
$21,748.34 
4 


(In Season) 
Inquiries received and ans. 
Total orders received 
Total cash received 
Average cash per order.... 45 
Percentage of results secured 23.33% 
10-day Report—April 1 to April 10 
(An unusual record—an exception 
to the rule) 
Inquiries received 
Total orders received 
Total cash received 
Average cash per order 
Per cent of results secured 


It will be noted that the volume 
of business increased considerably 
during the first quarter of the 
year compared to the fourth quar- 
ter of the year, this being due to 
the seasonable nature of farm im- 
plements. The percentage of re- 
sults and average cash per order, 
however, declined only slightly 
when volume rose. 

The method of keying results 
was by means of specially marked 
order blanks. Upon receipt of 
the order in the house, the stub 
of the order blank was returned 
to the department and thus an 
accurate check was constantly 
available. 

An example of the great pre- 
cautions taken to insure really 
creditable sales letters is seen in 
the operation of a censorship de- 


necessary obligations was the 
reading of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY.) 
This picture of how a big mail- 
order house conducts an intensive 
sales campaign by letter looks 
tame on the face of it, but how 
many salesmen are there who can 
actually call on 300 prospects a 
week, and sell one-third of them 
an average order of $20 each? 


Death of Henry Schott 


Henry Schott, former vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago, died at New York on November 
27. He was fifty-three years old. Until 
a few months a he was managing 
director of the est Coast Lumber- 
man’s Trade Extension Bureau, which 
he organized last year. 

In the earlier part of his career Mr. 
Schott was engaged in newspaper work, 
at one time being editor of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Times. In 1911 he organized 
his own advertisin agency, which 
later on was mer; with the Ferry- 
Hanly agency, becoming the Ferry- 
Hanly-Schott Advertising Company. He 
resigned as president of this agency in 
1915, to join Montgomery Ward_as 
director of publicity and catalogs. Five 
years later he became vice-president of 
the Seaman Paper Company, at Chicago. 


Detroit Agency to Open New 
York Office 


Grace & Holliday, Detroit advertising 
agency, will open a New York office, 
in charge of O. R. Hardwell, formerly 
with Albert Frank & Company. He 
was at one time copy chief of Wendell 
P. Colton, Inc., and for four years 
was with the sales and sales prom- 
tion departments of Willys-Overland, 
Inc., Toledo, 
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Wages Up—Prices Down 


A Situation Formerly Thought Impossible Can Be Brought About 
through Reducing Waste 


By Gerard Swope 


President, General Electric Company 


[Eprrortat Note: In Printers’ Ink 
of Nov. 18, Chester Wright of the 
American Federation of Labor, told of 
labor’s wish to help management in the 
further elimination of waste. Mr. 
Wright pointed out that labor approves 
of advertising because it helps form a 
definite advance demand for a com- 
modity. Labor is ready to accept greater 
responsibility and hopes that manage- 
ment will meet its offer half way. 
Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, one of the most 
progressive employers of labor, when 
asked by Printers’ INK to indicate his 
point of view toward this new attitude 
on the part of organized labor said: 
“I know the attitude of Mr. Green, 
(president of the American Federation 
of Labor) as he and I spoke from the 
same platform.” Mr. Swope then gave 
Printers’ INK special permission to 


run portions of the talk he referred to, 
which was delivered before the National 
Civic Federation.] 


oo will never come a time 


when industrial waste will be 
entirely eliminated. This would be 
the acme of perfection and is im- 
possible of attainment. There is 
no question in my mind however 
that industrial waste can be greatly 
reduced, and as management be- 
comes more alive to this problem 
its solution will be more nearly 
attained. One of the great efforts 
of management today is to see that 
this problem is recognized—not 
only by the supervisory organiza- 
tion but also by the employees. If 
the understanding, sympathy and 
co-operation of each member of 
an organization can be secured, 
there is much greater hope for the 
nearer attainment of the goal, the 
elimination of industrial waste. 
We have a great advantage in 
America in having a large popu- 
lation becoming constantly more 
homogeneous, speaking at all events 
one language, existing under the 
same political institutions, having 
common ideals and with a high 
standard of living. This makes it 
possible to market a standard prod- 
uct, bringing in its train the ad- 
vantages of quantity production, in 
which field the manufacturing com- 
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panies throughout the United States 
have taken the lead. 

The problem still before us is 
to reduce selling prices. so as con- 
stantly to reach a larger and larger 
circle of buyers, and this means 
not only advancement in manufac- 
turing processes but also reduc- 
tions in cost so as to enable us to 
distribute this product at a lower 
selling price. Reductions in cost 
do not necessarily mean increased 
profits to the manufacturer; they 
may to a certain extent, but 
lower costs must sooner or later 
always be reflected in lower selling 
prices to the public. Not only is 
this a fact as we learn from expe- 
rience, but it will be seen that this 
is very desirable from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer as the 
market is thereby enlarged, with 
the possibility of still further re- 
ducing the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing costs. 

Nor do lower selling prices and 
lower costs mean lower earnings 
for the working men. It is quite 
consistent with lower costs to have 
increased earnings on the part of 
the workingmen. Lower costs do 
not even mean the same earnings 
but may mean greater earnings. 
This has been demonstrated in the 
electrical industry as well as in a 
number of other industries. As an 
example, the incandescent lamp is 
today selling at lower than pre- 
war prices—and there are not many 
articles in common use about which 
this can be said; while at the same 
time the labor content in the lamp 
itself has been reduced, and the 
earnings of the people engaged in 
the manufacture of incandescent 
lamps have increased upward of 
100 per cent. 

A most useful method not only 
of eliminating waste and intro- 
ducing better methods, but also in 
improving the morale of the or- 
ganization is the suggestion sys- 
tem, inviting and encouraging 
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workmen at the bench to make 
suggestions of improved methods. 
It is essential then to see that each 
suggestion is carefully considered 
and that the man who made the 
suggestion knows it has had ma- 
ture- and fair consideration, and 
that if adopted his contribution is 
recognized by the company pub- 
licly and in a substantial - way, 
commensurate with the contribu- 
tion made, and that his associates 
also are informed. 

The effect upon the organization 
of these suggestions by workmen 
is of even greater importance than 
the reduction in cost and the mone- 
tary rewards to the men, because 
of the stimulation to the men them- 
selves and to the esprit de corps of 
the organization as a_ whole, 
because of the recognition that the 
workingman is a live integral 
part of the business and may con- 
tribute to a greater extent than he 
has heretofore in its upbuilding. 
This gives the workingman a 
greater interest and keener sense 
of enjoyment in his work, as he 
feels that he has made a con- 
structive contribution, and _ the 
recognition that has come to him 
is not only appreciated by him but 
he is the more respected by his 
associates. 


FINDING THE EXCEPTIONAL MAN 


This also often leads to finding 
talent and ability for bigger jobs. 
This is one of the most difficult 
and elusive parts of the problem 
of management—finding the ex- 
ceptional man. It is a very wide- 
spread problem but pressing in any 
large industrial organization. The 
problem of knowing and rating the 
men, and giving them opportunities 
to do a bigger job, is essentially a 
job for management. 

But probably the most tragic 
waste of all industry is unem- 
ployment, where men ready and 
willing and able to work, and 
where society really needs their 
work, are still unable to secure it. 
The most severe test of any social 
system is the consideration it gives 
to the human being, and our 
present system must find a solu- 
tion of this great human problem. 

Industry also is much more 
cordial today than ever before 
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toward the problem involved jg 
minimizing industrial controversy, 
It is recognized that if you hay 
the sympathy and understanding 
of the workmen, the esprit & 
corps of an organization will 
much better, work will go mor 
smoothly, the material results ae. 
complished will be greater, and the 
human satisfaction to all concerned 
will be vastly increased. 

As business is organized today, 
most companies have a large num. 
ber of shareholders to whom they 
report periodically as to the results 
of operation, and there is every 
reason why the workingmen should 
be kept informed of the develop. 
ment of the business so that they 
also can see whitherward it is tend- 
ing. This has been accomplished 
in many instances with marked 
success by having the representa- 
tives of the men meet with the 
management for the purpose of 
discussing various problems as 
they arise, so that the men wil 
have a general understanding as 
to the business of the company, 
One of the gratifying results has 
been the increased satisfaction on 
the part of the workingmen, and 
the largely decreased turnover of 
labor, partly because of this. 

There is still much to be done 
and the most hopeful aspect of the 
problem is that management and 
men are approaching it more open- 
mindedly. 


William T. Dewart to Be 


Honored 


William T. Dewart, president of the 
New York Sun and New York Tele- 
gram, will be the guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of the Society of the 
Genesee, which is to be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, on Janvu- 
ary 24, 1927. Robert H. Davis, editor 
of Munsey's Magasine, also is to be 2 
speaker on this occasion. Harry C. 
Michaels, of the Harry C. Michaels 
Company, is treasurer of the society 
which is an organization of former resi- 
dents of the Genesee Valley. 


K. B. Cressey Returns to 
Hearst General Management 


Kendall B. Cressey, until recently 
owner of the Bridgeport, Conn., Times, 
has become a member of the Hearst 
General Management, with which he 
had been associated before purchasing 
the Times. At one time he was pub 
lisher of the Boston Advertiser. 
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never stands still ~ 
never goes backward 


rom the very day of 
its creation, BUSINESS 
has steadily. 
There has been no 
backward step. Note 
the improvement in 
the eight years that 
BUSINESS has been 
in existence. Read the 
current issue. 

“Why not benefit by this 


ss? Use its 
pines. pe Diag nue | 
in the business executive field. 

















Rate card upon request 


“| BUSINESS 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


C. D. MacGREGOR 
Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ay we show yor 
to Boston’ 


What's ‘the matter with the Boston district?” the 
sales manager asks. ‘Why can’t we get the results 
from our advertising there that we get elsewhere? 


Y « 


T° many manufacturers Boston 
is a difficult market to sell be- 
cause the population is so scat- 
tered. But if you examine Boston 
closely you will find that like other 
districts, it has its key market. 


Draw a circle with a 12-mile 
radius around Boston. Enclosed 
within this circle is the city’s real 
trading area. Here are the reasons: 

Boston’s department stores 
make 74% of their package de- 
liveries to customers living in this 
12-mile area. One of the foremost 
department stores, typical of them 
all, obtains 64% of all its charge 
accounts in this area. 

The population of this 12-mile 
trading area, numbering 1,567,257, 
forms almost two-thirds of all the 


population living within 30 y 
of Boston. This population js 
—with an average per cay 
wealth of about $2,000. 


How the Globe concentrg 


on this key market 
Here, within this 12- mile area, 


daily Globe exceeds that of § 
day. This is the Globe's m: 


Because of this uniform s 
day concentration upon Bost 
key market the Sunday 
carries as much department 
lineage as the other three Bo 
Sunday papers combined. 4 
the daily Globe the depz 











OS of a Sant. store pack- 


e 
ago of = charge accounts 
61%) of al stores 
are stores 





Of the 30-mile radius around Boston the 
12-mile trading area contains:— 


57 % of all drug stores 

57 % of all dry goods stores 

55 % of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and 
garages 


Here = Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies than the 


this this ares 199,392 daily 176,479 


The Globe concentrates in 
479 Sunday. 











The Boston Glol 
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the importance of Boston’s key 
market. That is why in the first 
nine months of 1926 the Globe 
5 carried 27 per cent more national 
S advertising than in the same period 
last year. 
Study the map herewith. It 
shows you Boston’s key market— 
As they make a closer study of the 12-mile trading area. To con- 
facts, national advertisers are centrate upon that area buy the 
g tc realize more and more 


TheGlobeleadsthem all! 
Total Advertising 
September, 1926 


Globe 1,336,052 lines 
ind paper— 1,274,576 “* 
3rd paper— 956,062 “* 
4th paper— 496,677 “ 


Nine months of 1926 
Globe -12,014,812 lines 
tnd paper—11,616,917 “ 
3rd paper — 9,086,756 ‘“* 
4th paper — 3,719,510 “* 


Dept. Store Advertising 
September, 1926 
Globe — 315,604 lines 
tnd paper— 222,416 “ 
3rd paper — 211,395 “‘ 
4th paper— 68,901 “ 
Nine Months, 1926 
Globe — 3,102,163 lines 
2nd paper— 2,242,144 “* 
3rd paper — 1,906,610 “* 
4thpaper— 713,691 “ 
Total net paid circulation for your einen 
year ending March 31, 1926 will be inteveanst in 
Daily 278,988 —— 
Sunday 325,234 


Beslan d chrough 
the eyes of the Sa 
and oversicins 


Manager.’ 
shall be g lad tosend 
you @ copy. 


e Globe sells Boston. 
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How Does Your Agency Jibe 
on Direct Advertising? 


OES it handle all or none? All 
of it part of the time, some 
of it never? 

Do you give the agency a steady 
job or use it hit-and-miss? Does it 
qualify as expert or only handy man? 

Do you have a settled basis of 
compensation or dicker over every 
piece? 

* ss 8 

Odd jobs and uncertainty don’t 
produce skilled labor. If you want 
your agency to keep direct adver- 
tising skill on tap, give it a chance 
—assure it definite parts or all of 
i direct work on a fair-profit 

sis and let it organize angeenny. 

Otherwise, don’t use form " 
the Lynn Ellis ‘‘check-list contract” 
for direct advertising service, and 
don't expect the y man to bat 
1000 in the pinches. 

Form DA starts with a ‘‘Table of 
Direct Outlets and Media.” Five 
columns classify objectives — sales 
staff, wholesaler, retailer, consumer, 
internal. Another lists 22 classes of 
direct media. Setting up the pic- 
ture of what the agency is to handle 
is a simple matter of checking and 
initialing ‘cross lots. 

Est:blishing what the agency is 
to do is another easy matter of 
checking the“‘Service Index, which 
lists the actual operations. If the 
extent of the agency's service or its 


compensation is to vary with dif. 
ferent groups of direct media, easy 
enough to fill out several forms, 

The printed conditions cover 
matters of authorization, competi- 
tive bids, reimbursement and selec. 
tive basis of compensation, written 
by one who has been on both sides 
re) 


the fence. 
ss ¢ @ 


All in all, Form DA sets up a 
lasting condition of “‘do or don't" 
that should be welcome to adver- 
tiser and agency alike. You'll find 
it among the twenty-five handy 
contract and estimate forms in 
“‘Check-List Contracts for Adver- 
tising Service,’ a book to promote 
better understanding. 

There are all sorts of things your 
agency might do, some it should do, 
some it has done and probably 
shouldn't, either for its own sake or 
yours. This book aims to cover 
them all as completely as it covers 
direct advertising. 

It is a sort at outline map, on 
which you can fill in the service de- 
tail of any advertising agency, from 
the merest broker to the all-embrac- 
ing, almost-run-your-business type. 
Its seventeen service contracts are 
simpler in the end than the simplest 
one-page “‘letter of agreement. ° 

You need it. You'll wonder how 
you ever got along without it 


Every Direct Advertiser Needs This Book 


Lynn Ellis, Inc. 
One Madison Ave., New York 
Room 346 Desk A7 


im Herewith $10.00. Send me the 
book, ‘‘Check-List Contracts for 


Advertising Service. ° 


‘a Send me your price-list on 
separate contract forms. 


Since you are not an adver- 
tisingagency, what doyoudo? 





Name 





Address 
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Bureau of 
Standards Issues Annual 
Report 


Washington Bureau 
ef Printers’ Inx 


HAT the-value of the work of 

the Bureau of Standards to in- 
dustry is constantly increasing is 
one of the facts brought out in 
the annual report of that organi- 
zation, published last week. Dr. 
George K. Burgess, director of the 
bureau, reports that contacts with 
industry are maintained by means 
of advisory committees and by re- 
search associates. There are ap- 
proximately eighty of these ad- 
visory committees composed of 
technical representatives from the 
various industries interested in the 
bureau’s work. 

Despite the fact that appropria- 
tions have been insufficient, sixty- 
two associates, representing thirty- 
six industries, were stationed at 
the bureau during the last year, 
and worked on fundamental prob- 
lems of immediate industrial con- 
cern. It is estimated that this work 
represented an outlay at the bureau 
of only $500,000, and in regard to 
it the report has this to say: 

“This arrangement continues to 
work very satisfactorily and has 
the advantage of making possible 
more prompt solution of these 
problems than would otherwise be 
the case under the limitations of 
the bureau’s own staff. The 
bureau’s equipment has also been 
used more effectively than would 
otherwise be the case.” 

During the year the tests com- 
pleted numbered 179,849, involved 
659,858 determinations, and had a 
fee value of $675,046.18. The re- 
port includes an itemized statement 
of these tests. 

A complete descriptive catalog 
of 271 pages was issued describing 
all published matter from the es- 
tablishment of the bureau in 1901 
to June 30, 1925. During the year, 
158 new publications were issued, 
making 1,290 publications as the 
total published work, and a popu- 
lar illustrated description of the 
bureau was issued as Circular No. 
1, to meet a continuing demand. 
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While the report does not list 
the titles of the new publications, 
it is the practice of the bureau to 
report the results of its important 
investigations and tests. There- 
fore, the subjects of the most im- 
portant activities indicate the pub- 
lications for the year which are 
of greatest value to industry. 

The bureau’s building code com- 
mittee, consisting of nationally 
known professional experts, com- 
pleted and published several re- 
ports, and its work has been the 
subject of a great deal of favor- 
able publicity. In the field of 
seasonal operation in the construc- 
tion industries, the work of the 
bureau, in co-operation with the 
committee representing national as- 
sociations and with local groups, 
has borne very definite results. 
“The winter months of the years 
1924-25 show a distinctly greater 
volume of construction, as indi- 
cated by employment of labor and 
purchase of materials by represen- 
tative contractors, with a corre- 
sponding leveling off of the peak 
that usually occurred during the 
late summer. Publication of such 
findings in chart form created wide 
and favorable comment.” Other 
work of the bureau included in- 
vestigations of fire resisting prop- 
erties and of public utility 
standards. 

In the field of radio research, the 
bureau appears to have been par- 
ticularly active. Its work for the 
year also included an attempt to 
establish a consistent system of 
color standards, an investigation of 
clay products, the standardizing of 
mechanical appliances, an investi- 
gation of optical glass, an investi- 
gation of textiles, sugar standard- 
ization, gauge standardization, an 
investigation of mine scales and 
cars, metallurgical research, high 
temperature investigations, and 
sound investigations. 

In regard to standardization, the 
report states that simplified. prac- 
tice recommendations have been 
accepted by manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and users of fifty-one 
general commodities, and _ that 
recommendations have been pro- 
posed and approved at general con- 
ferences for the simplification of 
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eleven additional commodities or 
groups of products. Lists of both 
classes of products are given. 

An interesting item mentioned is 
the distribution of approximately 
5,500 samples during the year. 
These standard samples comprise 
ores, metallurgical products and 
pure chemicals, and are used to 
check methods -of analysis. that 
control the manufacture and sale 
of metallurgical and agricultural 
products, to calibrate instruments, 
and to further research.. 

Special investigations are also 
reported on radioactive substances 
and automotive engines, and the 
general recommendations of the 
report mention particularly the 
value of the industrial research 
and the necessity of properly fi- 
nancing the work. The report 
contains forty-five pages, and 
copies may be secured at 5 cents 
each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C. 


Death of Hugh McVey 


Hugh McVey, until several months 
ago president of The Hugh McVey 
Advertising Company, Wichita, Kans., 
died at Kansas City, Mo., on November 
22. He was forty-eight years old. 

Mr. McVey organized the McVey 
agency several years ago, previously 
having been manager of the Wichita 
office of the Southwestern Advertising 
Company. At one time he was adver- 
tising manager of Successful Farming 
and had held a similar position with 
the Pierce Farm Weeklies. e was 
born in Zanesville, Ohio, in 1878. 

ile engaged in the farm-paper field, 
Mr. McVey devoted a great deal of 
his time to missionary work in the in- 
terest of encouraging better merchandis- 
ing methods in the smaller towns and 
agricultural communities. He was fre- 
quently a speaker at various conventions 
of advertising interests, where he ur, 
co-operation to this end. 

As an illustration of his work along 
these lines, Mr. McVey advanced a sug- 
gestion at a convention of business-paper 
publishers, in 1915, that the convention 
appoint a committee of its members to 
work with the trade relationship commit- 
tee of the Agricultural Publishers As- 
sociation in making the small-town re- 
tailer a more proftable outlet for the 
products of national advertisers. 


Has Cosmetic Account 


The Illinois Cosmetics Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Il Cosmet toilet 
requisites, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The A. R. Johnson Organiza- 
tion, advertising, also of Chicago. 
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Southern Publishers Series of 
Meetings to Start Soon 


The Southern Newspaper Publisher: 
Association plans to start its series ¢ 
round-table conferences early i 
ary. These meetings are to be held in 
all of the States of the association's 
territory and are to be open to both 
members and non-members. In som 
States press associations and extension 
departments of educational institutions 
will co-operate by holding their mee 
ings simultaneously with the cop. 
ferences. 

A chairman for each of six major 
groups of newspaper workers is to be 
in charge of each group meeting, 
These groups are: advertising, circy 
lation, news handling, accounting, 
mechanical operations and _ executive 
policies. 

“Every person who attends one of 
these clinics or group meetings,” 
according to John A. Park, president 
of the association, “‘will go away with 
a better appreciation of his profession 
or his work, and a _ more intimate 
knowledge of the work in which he 
is engaged.” 


Joseph H. Appel Writes a 
Book on His World Travels 


In 1924 Joseph H. Appel, advertising 
manager of John Wanamaker, New 
York, made a cruise around the world 
He was gone about seven months and 
during this time he wrote his impres 
sions of the various countries as he 
visited them. These have now been 
published in “A World Cruise Log,” 
published by Harper & Brothers. 

From New York to Cuba, through 
the Panama Canal to California with 
visits to the Grand Canyon and the 
national parks, the log’s entries describe 
New World scenes. Mr. Appel then 
carries his readers over the Pacific to 
the Orient, Egypt and the Holy Land, 
drawing y his years of reading to 
interpret the influence of history, reli 
gion and philosophy 
to the scenes of i 


hy in their relation 
is travels. 


J. I. Taylor Heads New 
Advertising Business 


James I. Taylor, recently vice-pres 
ident and treasurer of McKennee & Tay 
lor, Inc., New York, has started the 
Taylor Advertising Company, at that 
city. He is head of the new company. 
Miss E. Hibberd is head of the copy 
department and James D. Werner will 
be in charge of the service department. 


Stuart Products Account with 
Conover-Mooney 


The advertising account of the Stuart 
Products Corporation, Chicago, dry cel 
radio and flashlight batteries, is being 
handled by The Conover-Mooney Com 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 
It was erroneously reported that this 
account had changed. 
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QUALITY in 


The New York Times 


circulation means — 


newspaper strictly non-returnable; 


circulation gained without prizes, 
without forcing, without dependence 
on any single feature; 


circulation without pre-dated editions, 
daily or Sunday; 


circulation steadily acquired by an un- 
rivaled news service appealing only 
to the intelligent, alert citizenship; 


circulation unequaled in buying power 
in the richest market in the world; 


readers strong in confidence in The 
Times carefully censored advertising 
columns, responsive, discriminating. 





The New York Times circulation daily and 
Sunday is now at the highest point in its history. 
Net paid sale daily more than 370,000 copies; 
Sundays, more than 625,000. 


| « The New Pork Times 


Advertisers who wish to know where this highest quality circulation 
is distributed in the New York metropolitan district should send 
for “A Study of the New York Market’’—ten pages of statistics of 
the city and 300 suburban towns, population, retail outlets, etc. 
Address ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, The New York Times. 























Surplus Eversharp Good-Will 
Used for New Product 


The Wahl Company Introduces New Manicure ‘Compact with Name 
Similar to Eversharp, Yet Distinctive 


HE WAHL COMPANY, of 
Chicago, manufacturer of 
Eversharp pencils and Wahl: foun- 
tain pens, has placed another prod- 
uct on the market—the Eversmart 
manicure compact, a novel but 
practical conceit for a woman’s 
bag. 

The compact is composed of a 
small cylinder less than three 
inches long, finished in gold, 
silver or lacquer. Attached to the 
cylinder is a compartment which 
contains a buffer, nail file, emery 
board and manicure stick. Beneath 
the cap, at one end of the cylinder 
a small dispenser of nail polish is 
concealed, while at the other end 
is nail white. 

Two years ago, the company 
realized that, in spite of the very 
satisfactory development of the 
pencil and pen business, it was not 
using all of its manufacturing 
facilities and that it was failing 
to cash-in to the fullest extent on 
the good-will which had been built 
up around the name Eversharp. 

The Wahl Company originally 
manufactured adding machines and 
was known as the Wahl Adding 
Machine Company. With the in- 
troduction and rapid development 
of the pencil and pen business, the 
adding machine line was discon- 
tinued and all patents and. equip- 
ment connected with that part of 
the business were sold. 

Today Eversharp occupies a 
place high in the list of leading 
names in the advertising vocabu- 
lary. But, as is often the case 
with the manufacturer who devotes 
his energies principally to building 
up a single article, the time came 
when The Wahl Company began 
to appreciate that the good-will 
which had become attached to the 
name Eversharp more than cov- 
ered the market for pens and 


pencils. 

The company then started to 
search for another product to 
manufacture; one that would not 
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compete or detract in any way 
from the other items but of such 
character that it might be sold ip 
the same general field. 

The new item, the Eversmart 
has a character and individuality 
of its own and, at first glance, it 
would seem as though there was a 
complete line of differentiation be. 
tween a manicure set and a pencil 
but the two do have features ip 
common. Each is a small acces. 
sory which is carried about the 
person. Each fits nicely into the 
gift classification and, in the major- 
ity of cases, each may be sold 
across the same counter. 

The value of Eversharp good- 
will was particularly considered in 
choosing a name for the new proi- 
uct and it would seem as though 
the name selected should fulfil all 
requirements. The word Ever- 
smart defines the article to som 
extent and gives it a complete 
identity of its own. At the sam 
time, there is enough similarity in 
the two trade names to ally them 
immediately in the minds of bwy- 
ers. The Eversmart is being a- 
vertised alone, with only a slight 
reference to the fact that it is 
manufactured by the same company 
which makes Eversharp pencils 
and Wahl fountain pens. 


R. E. Smith with Kansas City 
Agency 


Russell E. Smith, for the last tw 
years advertising manager of the Witte 


Engine Works, Kansas City, Mo., i 
now an account executive of the J. 0. 
Young Advertising Agency, of Kanss 
City. He formerly was manager of the 
merchandising co-operation service de 
partment of the Springfield, Mo., Re 
publican. 


A. A. Smith Dead 


Albert A. Smith, a director and for 
mer sales r of the Corn 
ucts Refining mpany, New York, 
maker of Karo, Argo starch, etc., ditl 
at Omaha, Nebr., last week at the # 
of seventy-three. He joined the 
Products company in 1906. 
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In most smaller cities 


there is one newspaper 
By Every thoroughly established 
Possible as the accepted link 


Logical ¢ 
Comparison between business and 


The Times’ the buying public. The 
Union Leads =Times-Union enjoys 
that position in Albany. 
Representation 
VERREE & CONKLIN 
Incorporated 


New York City San Francisco 
Chicago Detroit 


PN RL MM Nae Meg ae Me Mahe Me mg 


The Gimes-Union 


Albany (Capital City of ) New York 
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In all the years that hardware papers have 
been published, none has ever approached 
the record of growth established by Good 


Hardware. 


Advertisers invested more money in Good 
Hardware in the first ten months of this year 
than in all twelve issues last year; more by 
25% for all of this year than for all of last; 
more by far than in any other year in our 
history, and six times as much as in 1920. 

Good Hardware has made good with the 
advertiser because it has made good with the 
reader. It has more coverage than any other 
hardware publication, more proved readers at 
the lowest cost per page per thousand. 


TRADE DIVISION 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York 


24.9% incredse 6 
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Where Sales Can Be Made 


at Low Cost 


Here is a trading area including McLean and parts of nine counties 
comprising the richest agricultural section in the world, that is 
dominated by one HOME paper. 

It is a diversified market, with 140,000 people living in 72 cities 
and towns and on the farm, whose normal requirements take in 
every commodity that will bring comfort and pleasure into the home. 


Truly, Central Illinois is just one big city, with Bloomington as 
the common trading center, easy of access by rail and automobile. 


Take the Short Route Into Over 
19,000 Central Illinois Homes 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 249 Washington St., Bester. 
J. H. GRIFFIN, Reom 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. P. A. FOLSOM, Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 
Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 
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The Pictorial Headline Is Now 
All the Rage 


This Is the Newest Idea in Making Headlines Distinctive 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


(fF one thing I am very cer- 
tain: this is an age when 
headlines mean more to an adver- 


secess of a display may depend 
upon it. 
Of course, better headlines are 


has a greater ap- 
But the 


than 
clever 


because it 
as not staged 
hi terestingly. 
This is an age 


The open- 
ing words of the 


staged 
any other part 
bf the advertise- 


For example, by 
ollowing through 
ith an entire 
fampaign of short 
yords, such as 
” “Tee,” 
“Snow,” 

with the 
jords vigorously 
ictorial, a most striking effect is 


HEADLINES OF 


For Fry Visible Pumps a some- 
hat similar scheme is employed. 

a typical display, which ad- 
esses itself to “YOU,” this word 
played up in five-inch high let- 
ts, running from one side of 
be page to the other. In the com- 
odious center of the letter “O” 
€ advertiser places a _photo- 
aphic study of “Jimmy,” the ad- 
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THIS TYPE ARE BECOMING 


vertising character adopted for the 
account almost a year and a half 
ago. That smiling face, as a liv- 
ing part of the three headline let- 
ters, at once gives it life and ac- 
tion. And because the letters have 
the appearance of being on a slant, 
the action is more pronounced. 


INCREASINGLY 
POPULAR 


Here are some simple yet in- 
teresting facts which I have dis- 
covered relative to advertising 
headlines, although they have not 
been placed in the order of their 
importance : 

Script is always effective, prob- 
ably because, if hand-drawn, and 
entirely legible, it is such a de- 
parture from conventional typog- 
raphy. 

The power of a headline may 
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be regulated by the power of the 
idea and the very wording itself. 
Tame headlines in thought, are 
tame in their ability to attract the 
reader. 

The strongest headlines are prac- 
tically always those which are 
superimposed against white paper, 
and in no wise involved by back- 
grounds, vignettes; or confusing 
pictorial interruptions which do 
not apply specifically to them. 

A comparatively small adver- 
tisement in periodicals for Orinoka 
fabrics, has followed the plan of 
hand-drawing the 
headline and the only 
novelty introduced is 
that of making an ex- 
traordinarily large 
initial “O” in every 
display. The writer 
of the headlines has 
so managed them that 
the word “Orinoka,” 
leads off every phrase. 
The singularly effec- 
tive and compelling 
effect of that giant 
“O” suffices to indi- 
vidualize the adver- 
tisements, in which 
there are no illustra- 
tions of any kind. A 
dominant circle sup- 
plies reader interest. 

I mention this mere- 
ly to indicate that a 
simple plan is often 
resultful. There may 
be no __ illustration 
whatsoever. The ten- 
dency, however, is in 
the direction of help- 
ing headlines out with 
the work of the artist. 

Just to illustrate 
the direct opposite, 
we might turn to a campaign 
for McKay tire chains. One 
word, and usually a short word, 
is played up in every headline, the 
remainder of the sentence being 
held down to very small propor- 
tions. Thus, in the headline: “Be 
Prepared for MUD,” the last word 
occupies the full width of a maga- 
zine page, and no less than six 
inches in depth, and is literally 
formed of mud. 

The artist has drawn a scene 


SLEET - 


INK Dec. 2, 192% 
showing motor cars plowing 
along through a muddy road. Over 
this, in block letters, the word 
“Mud” is outlined in ink, with a 
thin white intervening area. All 
of the remainder of the scene is cut 
away, leaving only great letters in 
silhouette against the white page. 

The headline should be keyed, in 
a physical sense, to the character 
of the message. or the product. 

Too many sub-heads and italic- 
ized phrases in a layout take away 
from even the most cleverly 
planned headline. 


Be Prepared for 


SNOW - ICE - RUTS 
—by having a set of McKay Tire Chains 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & vonerne soucane 
Umlem raveT SuUlioINe 





MSKAY TIRE — 


THERE IS NOTHING TAME ABOUT A HEADLINE THAT IS 





HANDLED IN THIS MANNER 


The weight of the letters must 
be regulated by the color value oi 
the border or illustration. I see 
many advertisements in which 
headlines are too weak for the re- 
mainder of the display. 

Short headlines are 
better than long ones. Two 7 
can deliver a greater “punch” 
those words are highly pe He 
and expressive, than a three-line 
heading. 

Avoid, whenever possible, to 


invariably 
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The Denver Express,aScripps- 
Howard newspaper, has pur- 
chased the Rocky Mountain 
News and Denver Evening 
Times, effective November 22, 
1926. 


The names of the consolidated 
newspapers are The Rocky 
Mountain News (morning and 
Sunday) and the Denver 
Evening News. 


Rates: Morning and Evening, 
18 cents; Sunday, 15 cents. 


Represented by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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many diversified styles in the 
drawn or type headline. In one 
advertisement, I find five different 
sizes and schools of hand-lettering. 
The result is what must be ex- 
pected; confusion. 

It is not necessarily true that the 

weight of type determines the 
visual power of a headline. More 
important, I would say, is * the 
character of such lettering and how 
it is placed in relation to the en- 
tire composition. Some heavy, 
black headlines are not alone an 
affront to the eye, but they detract 
from an illustrative feature. 

Someone has asked whether 
headlines should be above or be- 
neath the illustration. It depends 
entirely upon the layout. In most 
cases, it has been my experience 
that top position is preferable. 

The importance of adequate 
spacing of individual letters and 
of words can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. This assures legibility. 
Cramped and crowded headlines 
are inexcusable, although the ar- 
tist gives as excuse that if his 
work is to be artistic, there must 
be no such restriction. It is faulty 
reasoning. 

Suspense in a headline is always 
desirable. There should be a de- 
sire to continue on, and see what 
it is all about. 

Great caution should be used 
when surrounding a headline with 
a border or box of any kind. If 
such devices come too near the let- 
tering, ease of reading is adversely 
affected. 

It is wise to keep headline typog- 
raphy or even hand-lettering re- 
lated to the style of type used in 
the body of the advertisement. 

It is usually an effort for the 
eye to read a headline which runs 
the full width of a large adver- 
tisement save when a few words 
are shown in large size. The 
shorter the line the more easily 
read. 

Above all else what is said in 
the headline is more important than 
its method of presentation. A 
singing, animate phrase, will act 
as an inspiration to the typog- 
rapher or the artist. 

Headline styles change just as 
do art techniques. The advertiser 
must keep his advertising close to 
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prevailing vogues, just as certain 
products must change to conform 
to the last-minutes of the masses, 

A series was recently evolved 
wherein airplanes, high in the air, 
sky-wrote the headlines in misty, 
filmy trails of color. It was an 
ingenious idea and attracted much 
attention. 

In a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements for a Spanish-type article, 
the headline was glimpsed through 
very fine Spanish lace and equally 
transparent fans of rare texture. 
It was simply done. The lettering 
was drawn rather heavy, in ink, 
on white cardboard, and the lace 
mounted over it. This was then 
photographed and exactly the de- 
sired effect was secured 

The modern headline is three- 
fourths imagination, both in the 
handling and in the phrasing. It 
is as unfair to handicap an adver- 
tisement with a prematurely con- 


a drab and out-of-date theater cur- 
tain. 


“The Sportsman” a New 


Magazine 


The Sportsman Publishing Company. 
Boston, will publish the first issue of 
The Sportsman, a new monthly mag 
zine to be devoted to amateur sports, 
in January, 1927. 

he officers of the Sportsman com 
pany are: President and editor, Richar 
E. Danielson; vice-president, Christia 
A. Herter, and __ secretary-treasurer 
Powell M. Cabot. Frank A. Eaton i 
managing editor and Ralf Coykendall i 
advertising manager. The Sportsme 
will have a page size of 10% by 
13% inches. 


Dennison to Publish “Party 
Magazine” 

The Dennison Manufacturing Com 
pany, Framingham, Mass., will star 
ublication soon of the Party Magazin 
ts editorial contents will be devot 
to articles on decorations, costume 
games and refreshments. 

The new publication will be 
nounced through an advertising cam 
paign in January and February numb 
of women’s and general magazines. Th 
page size will be 7% by 10% inch 


Robert F. Fithian Dead 


Robert F. Fithian, general managq 
of the Bridgeton, N. News, died ¢ 
November 26, at that city. He 
thirty-six years old. 
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om The Andrew B. Hendryx Co. of 
equally Prigy . 

Me New Haven, America’s leading 
stain , 

be makers of bird cages, say: “The 


advertising you have done for us 
this past year has opened our eyes 
to the direct sales power which 
advertising can be made to exert. 
Weattributeour thirty percent in- 
crease in sales this year very largely 
7" to the advertising which you have 
oy planned and prepared for us.” 
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BARROWS, RICHARDSON 
& ALLEY 


ADV ERTISING 


NEW YORK OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
19 WEST 44th STREET 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
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The Significance of 
“MEMBER of A. B. P.” 


NLY such papers as can subscribe 

in good faith to the A. B. P. 
“Standards of Practice” are admitted 
to membership. These standards con- 
stitute a practical working set of 
principles unsurpassed in any field of 
advertising or publishing. 


An A. B. C. circulation statement must 
be furnished by A. B. P. members, but 
a paper may do this and still fall short 
of proper standards in other essentials. 


The importance of A. B. C. circula- 
tion statements is not underrated by 
this association, but it believes just as 
strongly in high editorial principles, 
fair competition, clean advertising, the 
maintenance of advertising rates, honest 
methods of getting circulation as well 
as in measuring it, and a general pub- 
lishing policy which seeks, first of all, 
the largest degree of service to the field 
of which the paper is a part. 


So our members are required to main- 
tain other standards of even more im- 
portance to discriminating buyers of 
space. 


These select publications are being given 
preferred consideration not alone be- 
cause they have deserved it, but because 
it pays the advertisers. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Incor porated 
Headquarters: 220 West 42d Street 
* NEW YORK 


An Association of none but qualified publications 
reaching the principal fields of trade and industry 
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STANDARDS 
OF PRACTICE 


HE publisher of a business paper 
should dedicate his best efforts to 
the cause of Business and Social Service, 
and to this end should pledge himself— 


1.To consider, first, the interests of the 
subscriber. 


2.To subscribe to and work for truth and 
honesty in all departments. 


3.To eliminate, in so far as possible, his 
personal opinions from his news columns, 
but to be a leader of thought in his editorial 
columns, and to make his criticisms con- 
structive. 


4. To refuse to publish “puffs,” free reading 
notices or paid “write-ups”; to keep his read- 
ing columns independent of advertising con- 
siderations, and to measure all news by this 
standard: “Is it real news?” 


5.To decline any advertisement which has 
a tendency to mislead or which does not con- 
form to business integrity. 


6.To solicit subscriptions and advertising 
solely upon the merits of the publication. 


7.To supply advertisers with full infor- 
mation regarding character and extent of 
circulation statements, subject to proper and 
authentic verification. 


8. To co-operate with all organizations and 
individuals engaged in creative advertising 
work. 

9. To avoid unfair competition. 

10.To determine what is the highest and 
largest function of the field which he serves, 
and then to strive in every legitimate way 
to promote that function. 


“Member of The As- 
sociated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc.,” means 
proven circulations, 
PLUS the highest 
standards in all other 
departments. 
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Read What Others Say About 
LA PRENSA of BUENOS AIRES 


“Under the direction of its pres- 
ent proprietor and director, Sr. 
Ezequiel P. Paz, LA PRENSA has 
reached without question the 
highest place in South American 
journalism.” 

LA NACION— 
Santiago de Chile. 


“On entering the fifty-eighth year 
of its life, its dominance is more 
evident than ever before.” 


EL DIARIO— 


Montevideo, Uruguay. 


“LA PRENSA is a miracle of 
power made possible by the de- 
termined and well-directed will 
of Jose C. Paz and Ezequiel P. 
Paz, illustrious Argentines who 
succeeded in endowing their 
country with one of the greatest 
and best media of publicity in 


the world.” 
O JORNAL— 


Rio de Janeiro. 


“Its long career shows gradual 
and certain growth to its present 
splendid position, which consti- 
tutes it the pride of the American 
press.” 


A PATRIA— 
Rio de Janeiro. 


“A modern newspaper, truly 
American, which has at its dis- 
position the most perfect me- 
chanical equipment, abundant 


world-wide news . 

PRENSA, throughout its life “ 
more than half a century, has al- 
ways been the unquestioned 
champion of all the great en- 
deavors that most honor and 
dignify modern South American 
journalism.” 


O PAIZ— 
Rio de Janeiro. 


“LA PRENSA is the expression 
of the aspirations, struggles and 
triumphs of the Argentine 
people.” 
LIGA PATRIOTICA 
ARGENTINA— 


Buenos Aires. 


“Throughout its long life, there 
cannot be found in LA PRENSA 
a single deviation from the line 
of conduct laid down in its first 
number; there is not in its his- 
tory an instance of weakness or 
vacillation; there has never ap- 
peared in its columns a thought 
or an idea that was inspired by 
any motive except sincere patri- 
otism. During its portentous de- 
velopment, which has converted 
it into one of the greatest and 
most important newspapers of 
the world, LA PRENSA has al- 


ways been true to itself.” 
LA RAZON— 


Buenos Aires. 


The fifty-seventh birthday of LA PRENSA was the 
occasion for many expressions of good will through- 
out South America, of which the above quotations 
are fair examples. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue New York 





Advertising Commission Meets 


Before Congress of Advertising Representatives C. K. Woodbridge Out- 
lines Aims for Coming Year—Five-Year Educational 
Program Authorized 


LOSER co-ordination of the 

different interests of advertis- 
ing will be the aim of his admin- 
istration for the coming year, C. 
K. Woodbridge, president of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion, announced at the recent meet- 
ing in Chicago of the Advertising 
Commission. It is planned to 
achieve this objective through the 
work of the Commission, the con- 
tinued expansion of new clubs, the 
development . of more extensive 
program features for advertising 
clubs, the preparation of programs 
on advertising for other gatherings 
and institutions, such as_ schools 
and colleges, and the addition of 
three field men to aid in local 
club work. 

The meeting was an advertising 
congress of representatives of the 
various advertising business or- 
ganization groups and _ district 
heads of the International asso- 
ciation. Out of a total Commis- 
sion membership of 100, sixty 
were in attendance. 

Edward L. Greene, director of 
the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, announced new plans for the 
Bureau which will be independently 
financed and which will have an 
entirely separate program. As a 
result, plans are being made for 
changes in the organization of the 
Bureau and the changing of the 
name to the Better Business 
Bureau, Inc. 

The Commission authorized the 
committee which has been organ- 
ized to prepare plans for an edu- 
cational program to teach the 
economics of advertising to the 
public to start work on the basis 
of a five-year program. 2 
Gibbs, advertising director of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, who had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the commit- 
tee, was forced to resign due to 
accepting the chairmanship of the 
program committee for the Denver 
convention. W. Frank McClure, 
chairman of the Commission, re- 
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ported that a new committee 
chairman would be appointed im- 
mediately and the committee would 
begin to function. The Commis- 
sion also granted him authority to 
go outside its membership for 
some members of this committee. 

This was the first meeting of 
the Commission at which the 
district clubs were directly repre- 
sented and reports from these 
quarters were found particularly 
valuable. Graham Stewart, re- 
porting for the ninth district, and 
Joseph Moorhead, reporting for the 
eleventh, both agreed that their 
most difficult task was not in 
organizing local clubs but in main- 
taining interest and finding men to 
assume leadership for such or- 
ganizations. Both emphasized the 
fact that the advertising club, to 
succeed, must offer something of 
definite value. The district club 
chairmen are particularly anxious 
to see more field men sent out from 
the associatior office. 

That the departmentals are en- 
deavoring to co-operate as much 
as possible in promotional work 
was evidenced by the reports of 
their representatives. Mrs. Bernice 
Blackwood, secretary of the Ad- 
vertising Specialty Association, re- 
ported that, in addition to the films 
which were being sent out by that 
organization, definite programs 
were being prepared to be sent out 
for use by the local clubs. 

H. P. Sigwalt, secretary of the 
National Industrial Advertising 
Association, gave a report of the 
work of the college relations com- 
mittee of that association. This 
committee is working with various 
colleges to establish advertising 
courses and to inform men who 
are receiving technical training for 
engineering of the possibilities for 
them in the industrial advertising 
field. 

Plans for the 1927 convention of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation which will be held at 
Denver in June were reported on 
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by Joseph Moorhead, chairman of 
the local convention committee. 
He outlined the facilities for the 
meeting and promised that the 
city’s hospitality would be re- 
strained so as not to interfere with 
the working program of the con- 
vention. 

A suggestion, proposed by Judge 
Fowler, to change the name of 
the Commission to the Inter- 
national Advertising Commission 
for the purpose of enabling the 
Commission to act as an agency in 
extending foreign markets was 
discussed and it was decided to ap- 
point a committee to report on the 
matter at the next meeting of the 
Commission. 

During the meeting, members of 
the Commission were entertained 
at a luncheon by the executive 
board of the Advertising Council 
of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. The next meeting of 
the Commission will be held at 
Columbus on January 24 and 25. 

At the next meeting, represen- 
tatives of the various advertising 
business organization groups and 
club districts will tell what their 
groups are doing to further the 
best interests of advertising. The 
result, according to Mr. Wood- 
bridge, will be a symposium on 
advertising which will. awaken 
people to its effectiveness as an eco- 
nomic and social force. 


Radio Tube Account for 
Auspitz-Lee-Harvey 
The advertising account of the Vesta 
radio tube, a product of the Vesta Bat- 
tery Corporation, Chicago, has been 
placed with Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, adver- 
tising agency, also of Chicago. 


Heating Account for 
A. Eugene Michel Agency 


J. S. & J. F. String, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., maker of the Vesta oil heating 
system, has appointed A. Eugene Michel 
& Staff, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


“Liberty” Advances 
L. A. Weary 


L. A. Weary, of the Western staff of 
Liberty, has been made assistant Western 
manager, in charge of the Detroit office. 
He succeeds H. L. Hornberger, resigned. 
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Enlarged Campaign Planned 
for Northwestern Cities 


The Puget Sounders and Columbians, 
Inc., has expended $100,000 within the 
last three years for a newspaper and 
magazine campaign to advertise to tour- 
ists the cities of Seattle, Bellingham and 
Tacoma, of Washington, and Vancouver 
and Victoria, of British Columbia. 
According to present plans $200,000 
will be spent on advertising in the next 
three years. Fred Crone, of Vancouver, 
is president of the association. 


Paul L. Cornell Heads New 
Advertising Agency 

A new advertising agency has been 
started at New York under the name of 
The Paul Cornell Company, Inc. Paw! 
L. Cornell, who has resigned as vice- 
president and treasurer of Hommann, 
Tarcher & Cornell, Inc., is president of 
the new agency. Norman M. Markwell 
is vice-president, Alfred B. Stamford, 
secretary, and Morton R. Goldsmith, 
treasurer. 


E. T. Strong, President, 
Buick Motor 


E. T. Strong, general sales manager 
of the Buick Motor Company, Flint, 
Mich., has been appointed president and 
eneral manager. He succeeds the late 

arry H. Bassett. 

C. B. Durham, assistant general man- 
ager, has become vice-president of the 
Buick company. 


Automotive Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Gits Brothers Manufactur-ng 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of oi 
cups for industrial uses and automatic 
oiling systems for automobiles, has ap 
pointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Automobile trade 
papers will be used. 


Barrett Andrews Heads Boston 
Realty Concern 


Barrett Andrews, formerly publisher 
of the Boston American, has become 
president and a director of the City 
Central Corporation, Boston, real-estate 
operator and developer. He was at one 
time president of the Dorland Agency, 
Inc., New York. 

’ 


Karle Lithographic Advances 
W. M. Sackett 


Walter M. Sackett, for several years 
sales manager of the Karle Lithographic 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., has beer 
made a vice-president. He wil! con 
tinue to have charge of the sales and 
advertising departments. 
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Continued Preference 
— by advertisers~—,. 


Simply some more evidence! 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


during the first half of 1926, pub- 
lished 248,922 lines more of display 
advertising than its nearest competitor 
and is STILL GAINING. 








Additional figures are now available showing a continued preference 
by advertisers, in favor of LA NACION, as the dominant advertising 
medium of Buenos Aires. 


1926 LA NACION Nearest Competitor 
479,458 Lines 438,354 Lines 
485,772 “ 418,606 “ 
September 403,172 “ 325,738 “ 
First half of October. ... 258,888 “* (99,920 ” 


Total for the Period.. 1,627,290 “ 1,382,618 “ 


LA NACION leads by 244,672 lines for this period 


All the above figures include, among others, the following: 
Automobiles Ladies’ Wear and Fashions 
Automobile Tires and Accessories Phonographs 
Electrical Goods Department Stores 
Radio Steamship Companies 
Jewelry Railroads 
Shoes Moving Picture Theatres 
Medicinal Preparations Pianos 
Toilet Goods Men's Furnishings 


The sustained tendency of both local and foreign advertisers to give 
preference to LA NACION is unassailable evidence of their belief 
that it is the advertising medium that offers the greatest assurance 
for reaching the worth-while prospects of AR INA. 


‘*Ask LA NACION about Argentina”’ 


LA NACION has the largest circulation of gny newspaper in South 
America and is the ONLY newspaper in South America with a 
CERTIFIED and AUDITED circulation along the A. B. C. lines. 


Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 

W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC 

c 33 ™ “ 

ee Times Bldg. New York 

383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Circulation,” by Dr. 
Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION. 





This Wholesaler Helps Grocers 


Meet Chain-St 


ore Competition 


How the Arrowhead System Is Solving a Difficult Problem for Retailer 
and Wholesaler Alike 


By C. B. 


R. HOBBS, independent 

grocer, by right of the ups 
and downs of thirty years spent in 
the sale of edible commodities, 
straightened three bottles of cat- 
sup on the shelf before he an- 
swered the last remark of the job- 
ber’s salesman. Then he wiped his 
hand on his apron and pointed an 
agitated finger at the chain store 
across the street. 

“You want to know why I don’t 
stock all the stuff you handle? All 
right! There’s the reason, right 
over there! My money’s too busy 
meeting the price-cutting and spe- 
cial sales. If he cuts the price 
of soap 2 cents a bar below 
what I can buy it for, I have got 
to follow him. But here’s the dif- 


ference between us—he can afford 
to make the cut because his firm 
buys in carload lots and I can’t! 
Now tell me where I get off!” 
The trials and tribulations of 
the independent retailer are well- 
known to Printers’ INK readers. 


Mr. Hobbs, quoted above, has 
much to say on his side of the 
argument, in spite of the fact that 
many independents are proving 
right along that they can survive 
and prosper, with the help of good 
merchandising and plain common 
sense. Boiled down, the whole 
trouble with the independent grocer 
is that he must of necessity oper- 
ate on a small scale, while the 
chain store operates on a gigantic 
scale. 

The facts are not new. ghey are 
obvious even to people who have 
no professional interest in mer- 
chandising. But what is to become 
of the independent grocer? How 
is he to survive this unequal fight? 

In his office at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Warren E. Kelley believes that he 
has found the answer, and already 
he has done much to solve the 
problem of the independent grocer. 

Mr. Kelley is vice-president of 


McCuaig 


Granger & Co.,.a firm of whole- 
sale grocers which for more than 
seventy-five years has been well 
known and respected throughout 
the territory it serves. Its head- 
quarters is at Buffalo and its field 
of operation covers a large part 
of western New York and north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

“We had to face the situation 
squarely,” said Mr. Kelley in out- 
lining what is known as _ the 
Arrowhead Plan, originated by 
Granger & Co. 

“The independent grocer must 
learn to do business in an entirely 
new way if he is successfully to 
meet the competition of the chain 
store, and what is more, the whole- 
saler must help him do it. Other- 
wise neither of them is going to 
survive. 

“Just a few years ago—most 
men in business can remember the 
time—the independent grocer en- 
joyed 100 per cent of the distribu- 
tion of groceries. He bought his 
goods from the wholesale grocer 
and they both prospered. 


EXTENT OF CHAIN DISTRIBUTION 


“Then came the chain store. In 
the territory which our company 
serves, 60 per cent of the distribu- 
tion of groceries is done through 
chain stores and 40 per cent 
through the independent grocers. | 
know that these figures credit the 
chain stores with an unusually 
high percentage of distribution, but 
bear in mind that our territory is 
not only thickly populated but cen- 
tral and convenient to the large 
cities where chain stores have their 
headquarters. I believe that tak- 
ing the country as a whole the dis- 
tribution of groceries by chain 
stores is stated at 15 per cent but 
it is much greater in this territory. 

“Having realized that the future 
of our own business as wholesalers 
must go hand-in-hand with the 
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Advertisement 
which appeared in 
the New York 
Times of Novem- 
ber 22nd. A re- 
print of this will 
gladly be sent on 
request. 


CHILDREN Is Going Over Big! 


In the whole list of na- 
tional periodicals there has 
been until now none to ap- 
peal to the biggest and 
most important buying 
group—parents, 


| , ROM the very start, Children, 
The Magazine for Parents, 
has been a sensational success. 
More than 500 newspapers, un- 
solicited, commented editorially 
on the appearance of its first 
issue as an event of national 
importance. Subscriptions are 
pouring in. It seems that the 
reading public has been simply 
waiting for the appearance of 
some such magazine—a trade 


paper for parenthood, the great- 
est profession in the world. 

Copies of Children are actually 
passed around in hundreds of 
child-study groups. Its articles 
are becoming the subjects of 
discussion among the 1,000,000 
members of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, and the 3,000,000 
members of women’s clubs. The 
endorsement of Children by 
leading health and educational 
authorities, lends tacit but auto- 
matic sponsorship to everything 
appearing in its pages. 

Advertising rate $250 per 
page, based on editions guar- 
anteed not less than 60,000 per 
issue. Applicant A. B. C. mem- 
bership. 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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s advertised 
un the 
BOOT and SHOE 


RECORDER 


“Brown-bilt Shoes” 
for men and women, 
manufactured by the 
Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, are characteris- 
tic of St. Louis crafts- 
manship and other 
well-made lines adver- 
tised in the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder. 
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future of the retail grocer, we first 
of all set to work to.analyze the 
advantages of the chain-store sys- 
tem which were forcing the small 
independent grocer to the wall. 

“First of these was the greater 
buying power of the chain-store 
system. The man buying by the 
gross cannot compete with the mer- 
chant buying by the carload. This 
in itself seemed a difficulty which 
it was impossible for the small 
grocer to overcome without help. 
The chain store could undersell 
him simply because of its greater 
buying power. 

“Second, the chain store had the 
advantage of superior merchandis- 
ing ability. The big organization 
can go out and hire men who are 
leaders in advertising and selling, 
whereas the small merchant is 
forced to depend upon his own 
brains. He cannot stand the ex- 
pense of costly merchandising 
advice. 

“Third came the matter of ad- 
vertising helps — window trims, 
posters, newspapers, store front 
displays. The small merchant can- 
not afford to pay for real quality 
in these advertising helps while the 
chain store can. Without them the 
independent grocer is at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage, for proper ad- 
vertising is the life-blood of retail 
merchandising. 

“After we had these points 
firmly in mind, our problem was a 
long way toward solution. It was 
simply a question of how we could 
take these weapons the chain store 
has used so successfully and turn 
them to the advantage of the in- 
dependent grocer. 

“Obviously the way to do it was 
to organize these small grocers 
into the equivalent of a chain sys- 
tem of their own, and this was 
done under the name of the 
Arrowhead Stores. 

“In putting the plan into effect, 
we were governed simply by hard- 
headed business judgment, not by 
sentiment for our customers in their 
misfortunes. Our business depended 
upon the success of the indepen- 
dent grocers who bought from us. 
If they prospered so did we. 
Without them our market. would 
be gone. So in the Arrowhead 
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Stores plan we went to them 
with this mutually beneficial prop- 
osition : 

“Tf you will agree to buy all of 
your goods from us we will un- 
dertake to put you in a position 
where you can not only compete 
successfully with chain stores but 
beat them on their own ground.’ 

“Our customers were quick to 
see the possibilities of the plan. 
They signed up by the hundreds 
until we had more than 1,000 
Arrowhead Stores in operation 
throughout the territory we serve. 
Where is there a chain of stores 
serving this territory or any other 
equal territory which can boast 
anything like the same number of 
stores? 

“While the Arrowhead Stores 
have the buying power and all the 
other advantages of chain-store 
operation, the owner has not lost 
his business or sacrificed his iden- 
tity. His name still appears on the 
sign, but the store front is painted 
with the characteristic Arrowhead 
Store colors and in the windows 
are the Arrowhead displays. We 
take care of his buying from our 
central office at Buffalo, the same 
way that the chain-store system 
buys for its stores. Because of the 
tremendous quantity we are able 
to get prices as good as any chain- 
store system can command. We are 
able to have the services of mer- 
chandising experts of as high cal- 
iber as those available to any of 
the chain-store systems. We sup- 
ply our stores with the highest 
type of sales helps, and because 
the cost is divided among more 
than 1,000 stores the cost for each 
store is small, although it would 
be prohibitive to the merchant 
operating independently. 


PUSHING BRANDED GOODS 


“One important point in our 
merchandising is the fact that we 
encourage the sale of branded and 
nationally advertised goods not 
only to the extent of including 
them in the stores’ stock, but by 


. actively pushing them as specials. 


In many cases we have even pre- 
pared specially attractive posters 
on nationally advertised articles. 
We enable our stores to offer them 
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at prices which will meet any 
competition. 

“Every: week we send out four 
weekly specials, offered at re- 
markably low prices, which the 
members of our organization are 
urged to push. These weekly spe- 
cials are featured by means of 
window displays, a photograph of 
the window display for the -next 
week being sent out to each store 
at a regular time. These window 
displays can be set up by anyone 
with the help of the photograph. 
The bulletin announcing the dis- 
play for the next week not only 
shows the arrangement of each 
package and the hanging for the 
background, but gives the exact 
number of packages to be used. 
To make this idea clear let me 
quote from one of the window 
display bulletins: 

“At the top of the bulletin is a 
halftone reproduction of the win- 
dow display. Beneath is the fol- 
lowing : 

Materials Used in Trimming This 

indow 

14 bars Sunny Monday Soap. 

14 small cans Granger’s 3-minute Ouat 
Flakes. 

10 large cans Granger’s 3-minute Oat 
Flakes. 

6 large boxes Gold Dust Washing 
‘owder. 

28 large cans Gold Leaf Tomatoes. 

8 small cans Gold Leaf Tomatoes. 

2 displays Kraft Cheese. 

To trim this window, cut a fold of 
Dennison’s crepe paper for the top. The 
lower end of the side drapes are tacked 
to the floor on an angle. Cut off three- 
quarters from the bottom, gather the 
ends,. stretch to the top of the window 
and tack. When the drapes are of dif- 
ferent colors, you can cut a narrow 
strip and run it up each side of your 
drape. This will set off the drapes to 
good advantage. he material listed 
above is then placed according to the 
arrangement in the photograph. 


“These bulletins make the trim- 
ming of the windows so easy that 
we have no trouble whatever in 
getting attractive windows in every 
one of our stores each week,” con- 
tinued Mr. Kelley. “The pro- 
prietor of one store writes that he 
leaves the window trimming to his 
son, who does it after school. In 
this way the store is not only get- 
ting an attractive window but the 
boy is learning window trimming 
in the most practical way, and it 
is likely that this experience will 
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stand him in good stead in 
later life. 

“We back our window trims 
with posters and a liberal amo 
of newspaper advertising run 
the territory covered by each ste 
but all of the copy is prepared 
Buffalo. We also publish the 
‘Arrowhead News,’ a _ four- 
leaflet which goes to the house: 
wife each week. It calls attentigg 
to the four weekly specials and 
also gives a number of recipes 
cooking, and items of general 
terest. This leaflet bears the deah 
er’s name and telephone nu 
in fact in all our .advertising we 
do our best to maintain his idem 
tity, but at the same time hook # 
his location as part of the Arrow: 
head Stores plan. 

“To sum up, here are the four: 
points on which the success of the 
idea is based: 

1. To secure unusual and advan 
tageous values in Arrowhéad 
specials each week and bring it 
creased trade to Arrowhead Stores, 

2. To make possible the use of 
window posters and displays ® 
advertise these specials and attract 
the attention of all who pass the 
store. e 

3. To make possible the use of 
newspaper advertising to bring 
new customers to Arrowheall 
Stores. * 

4. To buy groceries of every 
kind at prices lower than wo 
otherwise be possible. 

“Arrowhead Stores are not 
chain-store system and never 
he a chain-store system. It is si 
ply a movement to help the i 
pendent grocer meet the compet 
tion of the chain store while 
continues to operate his own bt 
ness under his own name. Grangef 
& Co., are simply helping the in 
pendent retail grocer to bec0 
more successful and more pre 
perous. We do more than sim 
arrange with manufacturers 
special prices on all Arrowheé 
specials through buying in large 
quantities — we pass on the 
weekly specials to the retail grove 
without profit to enable him to 
at his usual profit at prices below 
all competition. 

“Now to get down to the one 
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ROTOGRAVURE COVER RATES 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


“Serves every interest 
of the farm home” 


425,000 Net Paid Circulation 

713 Glenn St., S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
First Cover..........Not Sold 
Second Cover..........$2,000 


Third Cover.... 
Fourth Cover.... 


Printed in Sepia - 60 lb. Cover Stock 


Closing Dates: 


Thirty Days in Advance of 
Publication 


Mechanical Requirements: 


Depth of columns, 188 lines 
752 lines to a page. 
Page 13 3/8 in. deep x 9 in. wide. 


SEMI-MONTHL Y Rates in effect 
on the Ist and 1S$th January 1, 1927 
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important question—how does this 
plan work out in actual results? 

“I could cite hundreds of cases 
of almost unbelievable results that 
have followed the adoption of the 
plan by independent grocers. For 
instance, the other day a grocer 
who had been operating as part of 
our system for only three weeks 
told me that his business had in- 
creased 50 per cent and that his 
profits had increased $40 per week 
above anything that he had done 
up to that time. Another grocer 
writes : 

“‘Tt’s just one year since I took 
over this store. The size is eigh- 
teen by twenty-seven feet with a 
small space in the back for stor- 

. When I first opened up we 
did from $200 to $250 per week. 
We now do from $600 to $700 per 
week. I shall be doing a $1,000 
per week business by spring.’ 

“Still another grocer reports 
$600 in sales in a single afternoon 
through a sidewalk display includ- 
ing Arrowhead specials. When 
grape juice was one of the Arrow- 
head specials, one store increased 
its Saturday sales $100 over the 
preceding week, by making the 
grape juice a feature. From seven 
dclock right up until closing time 
the store was so crowded it was 
hard to wait on customers. One 
would go home, tell his neighbors 
and then they would come in to 
buy too. When Granger’s prunes 
were a special, one grocer reported 
he sold more in that one week 
than in all his life before. An- 
other grocer reports that when sal 
soda was an Arrowhead special a 
Single customer bought 100 pack- 
ages and during the week he sold 
six whole cases. This grocer has 
doubled his sales through becom- 
ing an Arrowhead Store. Two 

hers operated a store. Busi- 
Ness became so poor it was neces- 
Saty to let extra clerks go. Then 
one brother sold out to the other 
im the hope that there would be 
enough profit to make a good liv- 
Wi for the one who continued. 

en it looked like a losing fight 
the Arrowhead Stores began and 

became one of the thousand. 
Now business is booming again 
and two girls are needed to take 
fare of the trade. 
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“These are just a few cases 
but they tend to show how the 
Arrowhead Store idea is accom- 
plishing the purpose for which it is 
intended—to enable the independent 
grocer to meet chain-store compe- 
tition by chain-store methods with- 
out sacrificing his individuality.” 


Business-Paper Campaign for 
Gift and Art Association 


The National Gift and Art Associa 
tion, the purpose of which is to foster 
the spirit expressed in gifts and in art, 
is planning an advertising campaign in 
business papers. The slogan to be used 
is “Every Day is a Gift Day.” This 
campaign will be directed by Russell 
H. Van Tine, Philadelphia, advertising. 


J. B. Kerrott with Kling- 
Gibson Agency 


J. B. Kerrott, for seven years with 
the Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 
and for a _ similar period with the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
both of Chicago, has joined the staff 
of the Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


R. E. Smith with Kansas City 


Agency 

Russell E. Smith has joined the staff 
of the J. O. Young Advertising Agency, 
Kansas City, Mo. He has been adver- 
tising manager of the Witte Engine 
works for the last two years. Prior 
to that time he conducted his own 
advertising agency. 


Rodney E. Boone Adds to Staff 


Murray Saunders, has joined the De- 
troit office of the Rodney E. Boone or- 
ganization, representing a group of 
Hearst newspapers. Mr. Saunders for- 
merly was with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Olds Motor Works, Lansing, 
Mich. At one time he was with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 


New Paper at Winter Haven, 
Fla. 


The Florida Chief Publishing Com- 
pany, publisher of the inter Haven, 
Fla., Chief, recently started publication 
of the Winter Haven Morning Sun. 
C. L. Lee is business manager of the 
new paper. 


Join Brinckerhoff Agency 


Richard Milton and Kenneth Ring 
have joined Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. Mr. Milton has 
been with the Campbell-Ewald Company. 
Mr. Ring was formerly with the Charles 
H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., Chicago. 
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is good 
enough for 


Punch 


—Best Writers, 
Best Artists, 
Best Advertising 


Advance Booking 
is Always Essential 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, B.C. 4, ENG. 
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Advertising 
Opportunities in Classi- 
fied Columns 


Rotis-Royce or America, Inc. 
Lone Istanp Crry, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are making a study of differen 
problems which have arisen in our use 
of classified advertising. 

As subscribers to Printers’ Inx, we 
are wondering if you can direct us to 
any articles on this subject which may 
have appeared in your publication dur 
ing the last year or so; also whether 
you can recommend to us any text 
which deals with classified advertis.ng 

We shall appreciate any assistance 
you may be able to give us. 


Rotts-Royce or America, Inc. 
W. E. Hosa 
Vice-President 


HE classified advertising col- 

umns have been made to give 
excellent service when the proper 
amount of care is expended upon 
the copy that goes into them. 
Through classified advertisements, 
churches have found new minis- 
ters. Through them, Sir Gilbert 
Parker found a lost hero for one 
of his novels, and thousands of 
stray dogs have been returned to 
their rightful owners. In addition, 
some of the biggest concerns in the 
country have used classified adver- 
tising with unusual copy to solve 
vexing problems, such as gathering 
up old models of products when a 
new model is about to be intro- 
duced, selling used adding ma- 
chines or automobiles, and for a 
number of unusual ‘uses. Yet, 
what George P. Rowell wrote 
years ago about classified advertis- 
ing remains true today: 

“T have often thought that the 
day of the classified advertisement 
is yet in its infancy. There seems 
to be no limit to the power for use- 
fulness possessed by inconspicuous, 
undisplayed, classified announce- 
ments that tell of actual needs. 
You may obtain anything you wish 
by advertising for it in the right 
medium, if you express your need 
in appropriate words. You may 
get rid of anything you do not 
want by employing the same 
method.” 

The usefulness of the classified 
advertisement seems to increase m™ 
direct proportion to the human 1 
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THREE SHIPS 
“Why Did the Spanish Armada Fail?” 


was a question once asked in an examination at Annapolis. 
The reply of one student has become historic: “FOR THE 
LACK OF THREE SHIPS—SEAMANSHIP—MARKSMAN- 
SHIP AND LEADERSHIP.” 


Likewise an advertising medium fails for the lack of 
SALESMANSHIP. When you desire to sell New England 


remember the 


Boston £bening Cranscript 


with its nearly 100 years of clean journalistic service to 
the country. 


Highest Ratio of Buyers to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 














Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 





Printing 23,000 Daily 
Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 
or more 7% cents a line. Effective September 1, 1926 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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Good Copy 


There is no ma- 
chine-made form 
for advertising. 


Every account 
presents different 
problems in per- 
sonal relations — 
merchandise or 
methods. 


Every advertiser’s 
story differs es- 
sentially from 
that of even his 
nearest competi- 
tor. 


But the same 
public is always 
with us. 


So to make good 
copy the adverti- 
ser’s story must 
be told in words 
the public can 
understand, and 
to which it will 
respond. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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aoea of the copy. Consider the 
two advertisements following, both 
about the same place: 


Denville, N. J. 
10 Room House with Modern Gsrave 
Half acre of land. one sale te 
settle estate. Phone Denville 102) 


Compare it with the following 


$28,500 
MOVE 
The home near a broad river you hav 
always dreamed about is waiting for 
you. Three open fire-places where the 
logs crackle on winter evenings. On ; 
high hill overlooking a quiet river 
Sunny south-western exposure. Hot 
water heat, two bath rooms, maids’ 
bath. This home is completely ani 
comfortably furnished. 

There is a den with attached shower 
for father. Comfortable leather rockers 
for mother and a big easy chair for 
grandfather. There is a garage wit! 
concrete basement; modern oil burner 
in the cellar. 

If you will give us twenty-four hours 
notice, we will deliver this home to you 
completely furnished at 6 p. m., with 
dinner on the table, piping hot, includ 
ing fried chicken and mushrooms, with 
pumpkin pie for dessert. 

HOME REALTY COMPANY 


$28,500 
IN TO-MORROW NIGHT: 


Human interest copy is still so 
rare in the classified columns that 
it usually appeals more strongly 
than the ordinary descriptive kind. 
As in all other forms of advertis- 
ing, what the product advertised 
will do for the buyer usually 
proves more resultful than mere 
praise of the goods itself. Un- 
usual care in writing is necessary 
in composing a classical advertise- 
ment, so that none of the “Wanted 
—Man-who-can-run-car-and-wife” 
type will slip in to cause amuse- 
ment instead of replies. 

Using the classified columns in a 
new way is worth careful consid- 
eration. Where so many novel 
and unusual plans have been tried 
successfully, there are always new 
and better opportunities. The man 
who discovers and uses a new 
way will usually get results.—| Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Buster Brown Shoe Sales Gain 

The Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
and subsidiaries, Buster Brown shoes, 
report net sales of $31,915,828 for the 


year ended October 31, 1926, against 
31,075,667 for the previous fiscal year. 
Net income after c arges for the last 
year was $1,323,950, compared with 
$2,052,176 earned in the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1925. 
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Just Two! 


The four color cover paintings which 
we added in October depict a field of 
historical art before untouched—inci- 
dents in the financial history of the 
United States. 


They are creating tremendous interest 
among the 100,000 bank officers who 
read the Journal. The second and 
third covers are available for 1927 in 
2 or 4 colors at a 12 time rate that is 
worthy of the serious consideration of 
every advertiser. 


Just these 2 covers still available for 
color. Write now for details. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


(MEMBER A., B. C.) 
110 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


Advertising Managers 
ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 East 42nd St., New York City 
CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 So. La Salle St.. Chicago, Ill. 
GEORGE WIGHT 25 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Think of 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Where intensive coverage 








produces results that were re- 
flected in more than 4,000 
new accounts opened in a ten- 


days’ Thrift campaign con- 


ducted by a local bank and 
the one newspaper that domi- 
nates the local field in foreign, 
local, classified and legal ad- 
vertising as well as in circula- 
tion. That newspaper is 


ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


489 5th Ave. Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 





























Department Stores Are Experiment- 
ing with Salés Units 


Chey Are Looking to Manufacturers to Work with Them on 
This Problem 


By James True 


[Ua the last year, a great 
many department stores ex- 
perimented in the expansion of 
sales units. Last spring, for ex- 
ample, a prominent store in the 
East widely advertised a special 
sale of two dresses at a price, and 
similar campaigns swept the coun- 
try. Department stores advertised 
units of three, six and twelve 
cakes of toilet soap at special 
prices. Dusting powder, perfume 
and toilet water were included in 
the same sales unit by a large 
number of stores. Underwear and 
hosiery were combined by others 
as a special sales feature. And a 
glance through a collection of re- 
cent advertisements shows that 


prominent department stores have 


experimented in like manner with 
the goods of nearly all depart- 
ments. 

Naturally, this condition has 
been responsible for demands on 
manufacturers. Many manufac- 
turers, noticing the tendency, have 
done some experimenting, with un- 
certain success. Consequently, 
the question arises, what do the 
department stores want in the way 
of sales-unit changes? 

In answering this question, of- 
ficials of three representative de- 
partment stores do not agree. But 
interviews with these officials dis- 
closed that both the sales unit and 
its packaging constitute a problem 
that manufacturers may solve, and 
that the kind of merchandise, the 
season of the year, and the class 
of trade appealed to are important 
factors for consideration in any 
attempt to increase the customary 
selling unit. 

Any attempt to increase the 
store’s volume at the expense of 
the customer was deplored by C. 
A. Weissenberger, of Stewart & 
Company, Baltimore, Md. He 
mentioned the special ‘sales of two 


dresses at a special price and of 
large quantities of toilet soaps and 
other products as being contrary 
to good retail store policy, and 
said that while the usual packag- 
ing of goods by manufacturers 
left much to be desired, he thought 
that pricing should be on a unit 
basis, leaving quantity to be de- 
termined by the needs of the cus- 
tomer. 

Mr. Weissenberger’s opinions 
are especially interesting because 
he has spent many years in de- 
partment store merchandising, and 
bought for several different de- 
partments before he became adver- 
tising manager of Stewar't’s. 
According to the best policy, he 
declared, the retailer, is the rep- 
resentative or agent of the public, 
and the public interest is not 
served by overloading the indi- 
vidual customer. 


A BAD MERCHANDISING PRACTICE 


“Much of the advertising of 
quantity sales units is mislead- 
ing,” he continued, “for it implies 
that the price per item is much 
lower because of the quantity pur- 
chased. This is seldom the case. 
When an exceptionally low price 
on an item is advertised, the aver- 
age customer naturally is inclined 
to buy more of it than she would 
under usual circumstances. I do 
not think it is good merchandising 
practice, when a store is able to 
offer an exceptionally low price 
on an item, to require a quantity 
purchase. 

“We are retailers, not jobbers. 
In many lines of goods, the idea 
behind quantity pricing is the arti- 
ficial swelling of volume, the forc- 
ing of business, and not the inter- 
est of the public. We want our 
customers to buy one or a dozen 
of an item, just as they please, 
and I don’t believe a store can 
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No forced circula- 
tion. 


No circulation in- 
flation of any kind. 


Complete and in- 
tensive coverage of 
its natural terri- 


tory, 


(York County, Pa. 


a rich and prosperous 


| community), makes 


The York, Pa. 


Gazetteand Daily 


an unusually good buy 


for advertisers who 


are looking for real 
returns for money 
spent, and whose copy 
is not placed by mere 


rule of thumb. 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Avenue 
CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ledger Building 
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build good-will by prescribing how 
goods must be purchased. 

“The manufacturer should pack 
his items in those units most fre- 
quently purchased by the public. 
That is the only guide. For in- 
stance, table glasses used to come 
to us entirely in bulk—packed in 
barrels. Now, several manufac. 
turers are putting them up in sub- 
stantial packages of six and a 
dozen. This supplies a_ natural 
demand, and it is a distinct aid 
in selling. 

“But the natural selling unit of 
most of our goods is one complete 
item, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that in the case of many 
products manufacturers can vastly 
improve their packaging. All this 
talk about increasing the size of 
the selling unit has behind it pleas- 
ing the stores by enabling them to 
increase their profits. The equiv- 


| alent of this can be accomplished 


by many manufacturers who will 
package their items in such a way 
as to save money for the store, 
for money saved increases profits. 


CUSTOMERS WANT SERVICE 


“People are demanding more 
and better service. Our delivery 
costs are rising, and one of our 
heavy items of expense is the re- 
packing of goods. Hence, I be- 
lieve that those manufacturers who 
can and will put up their units in 
such a manner as to make repack- 
ing unnecessary will have a de- 
cided selling advantage. 

“In the case of several lines, 
such as_ electrical appliances and 
oven glassware, we are selling en- 
tirely from samples. Orders are 
filled from stock in the original 
unit packages as received from 
the manufacturer, and this system 
is exceedingly attractive to us be- 
cause it materially lowers our de- 
livery cost. 

“In packaging his goods in this 
way, the manufacturer will find 
it necessary to be exceedingly 
careful. To be an advantage to the 
store, the packaging must be sub- 
stantial, and every unit must be 
complete and consist of perfect 
goods. Otherwise, a single instance 
necessitating replacement or the 
furnishing of parts will absorb the 
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‘Mail Your 


Sample and 
Your Letter. 


together in a 


“LETTER-PACK-IT” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


No 4 of “ | — v) 
samples when you mail by 
the a ietter-Pack-It” method. 
Your first class letter and 
your merchandise 

their destination all in one 
package that cannot be torn 
apart. “Letter-Pack-It” bags 
and envelopes have two 
compartments. One carries 
your letter where it cannot be 
overlooked. The other is for 
2nd, 3d, or 4th class mail— 
catalogs, photos, blue-prints, 
newspapers, magazines or 
samples of merchandise. 
Easilyinsertedin atypewriter. 
Inexpensive, practical effi- 
cient. Envelopes are made 
in eleven standard sizes and 
imprinted to your order. 
Bags in two standard sizes. 
Send us a sample mailing. 
We will return it prom ely in 
proper size and style of “Let- 
ter-Pack-It,” with extra us- 
able samples and prices on 
quantities desired. 





Letter-Pack-It System 
1260 Holden Ave. 
Detroit - - 
Established 1914 
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profit on several sales. At any 
rate, packaging of the kind jis a 
broad field for the manufacturer, 
and it is a great deal more impor- 
tant than any scheme to increase 
the size and natural selling units,” 

In O’Neill & Company’s store, 
in the same city, E. L. Prince 
merchandise manager, explained 
that experiments so far as hosiery 
was concerned were not very suc- 
cessful, and that the store had not 
considered it good policy to adopt 
the practice of enlarging natural 
sales units. He said that a spe- 
cial sale of silk hosiery, in which 
three pairs were offered at a price, 
was apparently successful. But 
about two weeks later, the store 
offered similar hosiery at prac- 
tically the same price without spec- 
ifying quantity. This latter sale 
was far more successful, and it 
convinced the store that it was 
unwise to attempt to change or 
resist the preference of its cus- 
tomers. 

However, Mr. Prince thought 
that some of the usual selling units 
in several departments could be in- 
creased to advantage. He referred 
particularly to the notion depart- 
ment, and, later, Miss Corrigan, 
the buyer, expressed the opinion 
that re-packing of a number of 
lines would tend to prevent un- 
profitable sales. She said that the 
average sale in her department 
was comparatively very small, and 
anything that was acceptable to 
customers, and that would tend to 
increase the average sale, would 
be an advantage. 

“The best illustration of this ad- 
vantage,” she continued, “is a 
package of silk darning floss. 
When all shades are shown, the 
average customer selects two or 
three spools, and our average used 
to be less than three. But this 
season, one of our manufacturers 
is putting out this unit of six 
spools in a box, and you will 
notice that the package has a trans- 
parent cover. The six shades are 
all popular, and I think that our 
average customer has stockings to 
correspond to most of the shades. 
At least, we have sold a great 
many of the packages, and they 
have considerably increased our 
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The Dairy Pape 
That Interests 
All The Family 


AD reads the Dairymen’s League News 

because it brings him the vital trade news 

of his business, especially the market reports. 

Mother scans the Home page because it meets 
the needs of the busy farm woman. 


Danny delights in the Ko-op Kiddie Korner 
and himself contributes an occasional letter. 


Daisy studies the Junior’s page for entertain- 
ment and hints on personal appearance. 

Thus the Dairymen’s League News appeals to 
every member of the family through some vital 
interest. 


Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card. 


Dairy farms of 


Si Ah DAIBYMEN'S 
News 


New York City feat’ 4a 10 ta Sate St. 
“Milk Shed” ‘Phone Witesnsin 6081" Phone State 3652 
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The Leadership of 


Field ¢? 
Stream 


FIELD AND STREAM holds a position of dominance among 
outdoor publications. In the size and character of its 
following, in the amount and influence of its advertising 
pages and in its trade influence. 





In Circulation: Firtp AND STREAM has the 
largest newsstand sale of any A. B. C. outdoor 
magazine. 


In Advertising: Fiztp ANpv Stream has for 
twelve years led all outdoor magazines in volume 
of advertising. 


In Influence: Firtp AND STREAM is acknowl- 
edged by sporting goods dealers to be the favorite 
magazine and in their opinion exerts the greatest 
influence for sales. 


Total Display 
Lineage Carried 


September 1926 Inclusive. 


in Outdoor 
Publications 
| From October 1925 Through 


Total Display Lineage Excluding Straight Classified 
FIELD AND STREAM with 


Outdoor Recreation 77% 
Outdoor Life 82% 
Outdoor America 94% 
National Sportsman 177% 
Hunting and Fishing 206% 
Forest and Stream 299% 
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average sale of silk darning floss. 
I wish that the manufacturers of 
many other items in our depart- 
ment would put up their goods in 

a similar way, for I believe that 
a sale of notions, especially those 
items which require variety to be 
useful, could be stimulated by 
packaging in a manner to increase 
sales.” 

In the toilet goods department, 
Miss Kernan, the buyer, said that 
several manufacturers had at- 
tempted to increase the unit of 
sale by combining different goods 
in the same package, but that the 
experiment had not been success- 
ful. She explained that, some 
months ago, she had made rather 
heavy purchases of attractive com- 
binations of dusting powder and 
bath salts, and of talcum powder 
with toilet soap; but that the com- 
binations had not been profitable. 

“While there was a slight de- 
mand for these units,” she said, 
“and although we featured them 
for a time, the stock moved slowly, 
and finally we had to break up the 
sets to make the goods move ac- 
cording to our schedule of turn- 
over. It may be that our class 
of trade had something to do with 
this failure. Generally speaking, 
we attract a discriminating class 
of women, and the expansion of 
the sales unit might be easier to 
accomplish with a cheaper class 
of goods and a less particular class 
of customers. 

“There is much to say, however, 
for the combination unit as a hol- 
iday proposition, and I think that 
manufacturers would do well to 
consider it in that light. The fact 
is that a great many people will 
buy combinations for gift purposes, 
when they will not buy them for 
personal use. During the last hol- 
iday season we sold a profitable 
number of combination units of 
various kinds. 

“In several instances, we placed 
the face powder, perfume and 
toilet soap from a manufacturer 
in one group and sold it as a unit. 
In other cases, the manufacturers 
packaged their goods in this way, 
and for holiday selling we found 
the expanded units to have a de- 
cided selling advantage; but our 





Information You 
Want When You 
Want It 


from 


Your technical, chemical, 
trade and business period- 
icals, books and pamphlets. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX covering over 200 peri- 
odicals gives you this wealth of 
information tabulated in a one 
alphabet subject index. Easy to 
use as a dictionary. 

Each subscriber receives the 
complete indexing of the entire 
list of magazines included in 
the service but pays only for 
the indexing of those periodi- 
cals for which he subscribes. 

Send for further information; 
with this information you will 
receive a complimentary copy 
of “Buying and Using Print” by 
John Cotton Dana of the Newark 
Public Library—a clear and 
practical help to the business 
man as to where to obtain and 
how to select and put in practi- 
cal use—business books, peri- 
odicals and pamphlets. 

This request carries no obli- 
gation and will not blaze a 
Salesman’s Trail to your door. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
962 University Ave., New York City 
I'd like to have further facts about 
the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX Ser- 
vice and to receive a complimentary 
copy of John Cotton Dana’s 60-page book 
of Practical Suggestions as to selection 
and use of business books and pamphlets. 
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INC. 


Every cAccount 


Personally Serviced 


That is an inflexible 
tule in this organiza- 
tion. 

If an executive of this 
company cannot give 
his personal attention 
to servicing an account, 
the account will not 


be accepted. 

Why do we hold our 
accounts year after 
year? 

Why do ourclients find 
Posting profitable? 


The answer is 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Everybody prefers custom- aay to 

ready-made shoes, 

the same price. also holds 
true in poster advertising. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP 


Incorporated 
Outdoor cAdvertising @ Chicago 
ee 
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experience shows that such units 
are at a disadvantage during al! 
other seasons of the year, and | 
think that the manufacturer of 
toilet specialties would better spend 
his time in making single units 
more attractive. 

The store of Thalheimer Broth- 
ers, in Richmond, has done quite 
a little experimenting during the 
last few months in increasing the 
unit sales of hosiery and handker- 
chiefs. As Miss Inez Kjellstrom, 
general superintendent, explained, 
the average sale of hosiery is 
something less than two pairs, 
while handkerchiefs average slight- 
ly more than two, and the cost of 
selling three or six items at a time 
is no larger, and therefore is an 
advantage to the store. 

“There is excellent and logical 
reasoning,” she said, “in the ad- 
vertising and selling of three or 
six pairs of stockings, or any other 
acceptable item, provided no sacri- 
fice in price is made. We have 
not changed the price per item, 
nor have we led the purchaser 
to believe that she is getting a 
price concession because of the 
stipulated quantity. Our effort has 
been merely to encourage our cus- 
tomers, by means of advertised of- 
fers, to think in terms of three 
or six pairs of hosiery, rather than 
one, and to consider the purchase 
of three or six cakes of toilet 
soap, instead of one. 


A CONVENIENCE APPEAL 


“The appeal to the customer is 
entirely one of convenience. She 
doesn’t have to go to the trouble 
of purchasing so frequently those 
articles which must be purchased 
often if they are bought in min- 
imum quantities. This, I think, 
is the only entirely legitimate 
basis on which the enlarged units 
should be sold. 

“Our experiments show, | am 
sure, that manufacturers of many 
products can stimulate their de- 
partment store business by adver- 
tising these goods in increased units. 
For instance, I believe that if a 
manufacturer of silk hosiery, let 
us say, widely advertised the re- 
tail price of two pairs, instead of 
quoting the price per pair, he 
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Back Yards, Green Fields 
and Rainbows 


URING the early 

gold rushes hundreds 
of old, experienced miners 
—their eyes fixed on dis- 
tant fields—passed over 
the tremendous wealth of 
the Comstock lode. 


Many manufacturers are 
making the same kind of 
costly error. With a busi- 
ness gold mine at their 
front door, they are chasing 
the national market will- 
o’-the-wisp over the bogs 
of disheartening expense. 


A case in point is that of a 
stump puller manufacturer 
in lowa who dissipated 
a fair-sized fortune trying 
to find buyers in every 
state—from Maine to 


Oregon—and who won 
back that fortune bya 
simple change in sales 
methods. Today this 
manufacturer does a larger 
business than he had pic- 
tured in his fondest dreams. 
And he hasn't a customer 
who lives five hundred miles 
away from -his plant. 


The business man of to- 
day, struggling to increase 
profits while under the 
enchantment of distance, 
would do well to make a 
careful analysis of the 
possibilities of home terri- 
tory. Frequently there 
lies the business he expects 
to find beyond the distant 


rainbow. 


Our new book, ‘‘The Third Ingredient in Selling,” will 
interest manufacturers seeking new markets or attempt- 
ing to stimulate greater business in established markets. 
This book will be sent without expense or obligation to 
executives who ask for it on their business stationery. 


JAMEs F. Newcoms & Co. Inc. 


Direct Advertising « Merchandising Counsel 
330 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Star Cartoonists 


Available 


“(o} will be pleased to 
have Art Directors 
and others who are inter- * 
ested, retain this list of 
popular cartoonists whose 
services can be profitably 
used in connection with va- 
rious forms of advertising. 


~~ » 


Bruce Bairnsfather 
Ralph Barton 
Reginald Birch 


elley 
Winsor McCay 
Ray Rohn 
Herb Roth 
Dick Spencer 
H. T. Webster 
Walter Wellman 
Gluyas Williams 
Crawford Young 


a 7 


We will cooperate in adapt- 

ing these services to your 

requirements or in offering 

suggestions from a price 

and technique standpoint. 
» 


» 
Fred A. Wish 
INCORPORATED 
12 EAST 41sT STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


* 7 
Also Representing a Group of 
Well Known Writers her 
Advertising Purposes. 











could educate a great number of 
women to buy two pairs at a 
time. And if he could offer his 
goods to the stores with the as- 
surance of this result, I am sure 
that he would find his educational 
campaign to be a valuable selling 
factor. 

“However, if any concession in 
price were made to induce sales, | 
believe that the reaction would be 
unprofitable. For instance, if the 
regular price for a cake of toilet 
soap was fifteen cents, I think it 
would be unwise to sell it two 
cakes for a quarter. With con- 
stantly rising service and selling 
costs, the department stores are 
searching for ways and means of 
reducing expenses without dimin- 
ishing volume. Expense is the 
big problem of the stores, and this 
problem should be the first con- 
sideration of the manufacturer 
who attempts to increase the retail 
sales unit of his merchandise.” 


Jones Brothers Tea Reports 
Sales 


Sales of the Jones Brothers Tea 
Company, chain store operator, amounted 
to $16,766,942 in the nine months 
ended October 2, 1926. This com 
pares with $17,807,952 for the nine 
months ended September 26, 1925, and 
$18,086,075 for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1924. For the first n‘ne 
months of 1926, net profits, after 
charges, were $142,814, against $54,565 
for the nine-month period ended Sep 
tember 26, 1925. 

At the end of the third quarter this 
year, 496 stores were in operation, 
against 588 at the end of the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 


Albert Frank Agency to Direct 


Travel Campaigns 
Albert Frank & Company, New York 
advertising agency, have been appointed 
to direct the newspaper advertising, in 
the Eastern territory, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian Paci 
fic Steamship services, both trans-Atlan 
tic and trans-Pacific. This agency will 
also direct the newspaper advertising of 
the West Indies cruises and bungalow 

camps of the Canadian Pacific. 


E. G. Norwich Appointed 

by “Time” 

E. G. Norwich, for thirteen years 
with the production department of 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland advertising 
agency, is now production office man- 
ager of Time, Cleveland. 
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What Herbert F. Rawll has 


given to you... 


H's contributions'to financial and éndus- 
trial development have been many. 
Among them the following serve to recall 
how varied and far-reaching his activities 
have been :— 


1 The Christmas Club 
Created by Mr. Rawll sixteen years ago, the 
Christmas Club now includes 7000 banks in 
its operations. Over 7,000,000 people an- 
nually deposit over $300,000,000. It has 
probably done more to develop Thrift in 
America than any one single or i 


gui NOM 


after six years of planning, research and 
experiment, you are offered a new and 
better industrial periodical : 
HE INDUSTRIAL DIGEST, published 
monthly, is literall considered a text. 
book of development be scores of leading 
figures in the industrial world. 
Each issue contains many articles of timely 
dealing with the problems of business 





2 Liberty Loan Partial Payment Plan 
Through plans originated by Mr. Rawlland 
installed in banking groups throughout the 
country, over seven hundred million dollars 
of Liberty Bonds were sold to wage-earners 
during the Great War. 

3 Bankers’ Economic Service 
For the past eleven years, the Rawill Enter- 
prises have prepared industrial analyses for 
the leading banking houses of the country. 
At the request of the United States Treas- 
ury Department, they supplied much of 
the statistical data for the nference on 
Limitation of Armaments. 


4 Commerce, Finance and Industry 
A Rawill Enterprise. A monthly compen: 
dium of Business Information used by a 
group of banking institutions with aggre- 
gate resources of over two billion dollars. 


and their solution. Modern industry is far 
too complex for any individual to watch. 
The Industrial Digest gives a monthly cross 
section of industry, made up of the collected 
opinions of many industrial leaders. 
In addition to a regularly contributing staf 
of industrial specialists, articles by well 
known men, such as the following, appear 
regularly in The Industrial Digest: J. N. 
beock, Vice-President, Equitable Trus 
Company, New York; Stephen Baker, Presi- 
dent, Bank of Manhattan Company; Senator 
Couzens, J. P. Hill, President, National Char. 
tanooga & St. Louis R. R.; Clarence A. 
Ludlum, Vice-President, Home Insurance 
Company of New York; Wm. O'Neil, Presi- 
mt, General Tire & Rubber Company: 
G. K. Si ds, General M , and John 
G. Thom , Assistant to the President, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Cor 
poration. 





Pertinent Facts about 


INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 


westion put to conegens rated at $250,000 


N answer toa 
or over, The Industrial Digest led other periodicals 
The executives questioned, expressed their preference in 

the following order : 
Per cent 


Industrial Digest 100. 
Nation’s Business 81.9 
System 73.7 
Magazine of Wall St. 25. | Industry Illustra 5. 
The test was made by a leading advertising agency < the 
figures certified by a well-known accountant. Write fora 
copy of this report. 

THE INDUSTRIAL pices: 

45 West 45th Street, New York 


INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 


The Foremost Industrial Publication 


A RAWLL ENTERPRISE 





Sales Mana: —, 17. 
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Six Slogans to Be 
Verified 


Hito Varnitsn Company 
Brooxtiyrn, Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In connection with a brushing lacquer 
which we are about to place on the mar- 
ket, we wish to use the slogan: “Dries 
Before Your Eyes.” 

Will you be good enough to y - 
whether by amy chance, such a 
has been registered with you? If rs oe 
not, kindly nail it down for us. 

Will it be possible for us to copyright 
this slogan, or to register it at the U. S. 
Patent Office? 

Hiro Varnisn Company 


Manvuracturtnc Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly tell us whether or not 
asy firms are using the. following 
slogans: 

A Bear for Wear 

The Samson of Them All 

Work Clothing That Conquers Hard 
Wear. 

We have been using these slogans for 
some years, and should we be alone in 
their usage, we are desirous of having 
you register them in your files as having 
been used by the Cowden Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of work and 
play clothing. 

Cowpen Manuracturtnc Company 


COWDEN 


Tue Drecuster-Pearp ComPany 
Battimore, Mp. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Our client, Fletcher Works, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, is bringing out a new large 
capacity washer for the laundry trade, in 
January. They have named this machine 
the “Fletcher Whale” and in conjunc- 
tion with this, will use the phrase— 

“The Washer with the Backbone,” 

They also have another slogan which 
they expect to use in connection wit 
this machine: 

“It’s Truly a Whale of a Washer.” 

We are of the opinion that the slogan 
will not conflict in any way with those 
used by other manufacturers of laundry 
washers. We should, however, be glad 
to have you check this up for us and 
if there is no conflict, to register them 
in the bureau you maintain for this 
purpose 

Tue Drecuster-Pearp ComPaANY 


BEFORE a manufacturer adopts 
a trade-mark or a trade name 
he usually endeavors to find out 
whether the mark or name he has 
selected is being used by another 
concern. A search is usually made 
at the trade-mark division of the 
United States Patent Office at 
Washington, as well as at other 
sources, 
The same thing is now being 

done with slogans. Before the 
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Printers’ Inx Clearing House of 
Advertised Phrases was started it 
was almost impossible to determine 
whether a slogan that an advertiser 
wanted to use was original or not. 
Now, a phrase or a group of 
phrases may be checked against a 
record file which contains approxi- 
mately 4,600 advertised slogans. 


These are listed on 3x5 cards 
which are filed alphabetically ac- 
cording to the phraseology of each 
s 


This slogan file has been built 
over a period of seven years and 
additions are being made to it al- 
most every day. 

On referring to the Clearing 
House to see whether any of the 
slogans questioned in the above let- 
ters were registered, Printers’ 
InK was able to furnish its in- 
quirers with the following facts. 

The slogan “Dries Before Your 
Eyes” is not included in the Clear- 
ing House. The Billings-Chapin 
Company, of Cleveland, registered : 
“Dries Hard Over Night.” This 
is used to advertise U. S. N. deck 
paint. 

The Cowden Manufacturing 
Company questions: “A Bear for 
Wear.” This slogan is used by 
two advertisers—the Gillette Rub- 
ber Com , of Eau Claire, Wis., 
and Daniel Wagner & Sons Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Ky. The two 
other phrases—“The Samson of 
Them All” and “Work Clothing 
That Conquers Hard Wear” have 
not been listed in our records, and 
both phrases have been registered 
for our subscriber. 

The two phrases that the manu- 
facturer of laundry washers is 
seeking to verify have not been 
registered by any other advertiser. 
Therefore, they are being listed 
for The Fletcher Works, Inc. 

Printers’ INK is glad to render 
this service for advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies and others with- 
out charge. 

Another 100 slogans have: been 
registered recently, and they are 
listed below. The exact number 
of phrases listed is now 4,613— 
(Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Adds Zest. Snider’s Tomato Products, 
cago. 
American Dark Chaser. (Lamps and 
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Attractiveness in a| 
| house-organ, a cata- 
logue or a mail cam- 
| paign is noaccident. | 
| Make a note to call 
us. Caledonia 6076, 


CURRIER > HARFORD | 
| LTD -468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 





In 
Chicago: 


Our 
New Address 


35 So. 
Dearborn St 


CHAIN STORE 
AGE 
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Lanterns) American Gas Machine Co, 
Inc., Albert Lea, Minn. 

Aristocrat of Electric ow 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. o. Chicas 

At the Crossroads o he World. Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

Bank Behind the Book, The. Stanton 
Home Safe Co., Chica 

Bank of Personal ontact, A, 
state Trust Co., New York. 

Belcraft Shirts Your Bosom Friend, 
Belcraft Shirt Co., Inc., New York. 

Big Three Lines of Defense, The 
(Bumper) Sheldon Axle & Spring Co, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Builders of Heavy Duty Engines for 
Over Twenty Years. Waukesha Motor 
Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

Built on Reputation. Ditchburn Boats, 
Ltd., Gravenhurst, Ont., Canada. 

Casco Kills Colds. Casco Co., 
Ohio. 

Cement Manufacturers for Nearly « 
Century. Louisville Cement Co., Ine, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Chases Darkness. (Lamps and Lan 
terns) American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

Clean Hair Means a Healthy Scalp. 
(Ace Combs) American Hard Rubber 
Co., New York. 


Inter- 
Canton, 
Cozy Comfort for Chilly Days 
Dependable Electric 
U. S 
Glove Co., Marion, Ind. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc., Albert 
Lea, Minn. 
Refrigeration 
Lamson Company, Syracuse, N. Y 
Double Wear in Every Pair. 
Easy to Put On—Easy to Take Of 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Co., Colum 


| bus, Ohio. 


Eat Candy for Energy. National Con 
fectioners’ Association, St. Louis. 

Envelope Is the First Impression, The 
Standard Envelope Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

Every El Dueno Cigar Is Smooth Sail 
ing. 1 Dueno Cigar Co., New York. 

For Better Baby Furniture. Glass 
Novelty Co., Chicago. 

Functions When the Engine Breathes 
(Bat Suction Supercharger) P. H 
Webber Co., Racine, Wis. 

Gear Craftsmen for Over a Quarter 
Century. The Van Dorn & Dutton Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Get Your an—No Waiting—Ni 
Walking. Dictograph Products Corp 
New York. 

Greatest Power on Earth. Cleveland 
Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gun That Knows No Closed Season 
The. Crosman Arms Co., Rochester 


a A 

Heelproof, Marproof and Waterproof 
(Varnish) Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 

Hit It with a Hammer. (Varnish) 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hurts Only Dirt. (Kitchen Klenzer) 
Fitzpatrick Bros., Inc., Chicago. 

Ice That Never Melts. Sanat Refriger 
ating Co., Inc., New York. 

In Vivani’s the Value Is in—Not m 
the Package. (Beauty products) Ber 
jamin Leland & Co., St. Louis. 

Insure in the Travelers. 1 _ ers In 
surance Co., Hartford, 

Just Miles. General acne Truck Co 
Pontiac, Mich 
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Tater. Amon G the scientific develop- 
York ments first described in Scientific 
American are the following: 
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AEROPLANES 
THE PHONOGRAPH 
THE SEWING MACHINE 
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ADVERTISING men require the latest sci- 
entific information which is furnished az- 
thentically by Scientific American. Their 
business demands that they inform them- 
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“pk selves about new trends in commerce, 
ue Oe science, industry. 

~~. Also they know that the advertising 
Cleveland J columns of this periodical provide the 
1 Seas, a quickest route to the attention of wide- 
se awake officials, business executives, for- 
4 > ward-looking men. 


(Varnish) 
N. Y. 
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OU 
Organs 


Handling the production of 
House Organs for ten national 
businessleadershas given Arrow 
Press a wide knowledge of the 
trulylegitimateshort-cutstoef- 
fective house organ publication. 


i Hi iuced by 
saeeme fe 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
318-326 West 39th Street - New York 


e e J 
Distribution 
Are you confronted 
with problems of dis- 
tribution of sales help 
literature and getting 
your advertising prop- 
erly merchandised ? 








Young man 30 with 
the above experience 
and also the thorough 
knowledge of all phases 
of advertising desires 
position with manufac- 
turer where close con- 
tact: with Distributors 
and dealers is a big 
factor in getting proper 
tie-in and results. 


Printers’ Ink Box E-49 








Keep Heat Where It Belongs. Mason 
Fibre Co., Chicago. 

Keep in Step with Youth. Burdet 
Shoe Co., Lynn, ass. 

Keep Your Bob At Its Best. (Bobbie 
Pins) Marcus-Lesoine, Inc., San Fran 
cisco, Calif. 

Keep Your Cans on Wheels. (Floor 
Trucks and Tractors) Nutting Truck 
Co., Faribault, Minn. 

Lace Papers of Character. Milwaukee 
Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Largest Multiple Line Insurance Or. 
ganization in the World, The. Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Last Fits, the Fit Lasts, The. Goding 
Shoe Co., Paris, Ill. 

Light, White and Flaky. Comet Rice 
Co., New York. 

Line of Beauty, The. (Lemar Lamps) 
Lee-Marion Co., Chicago. 

Little Cigars That Win (Admiration) 
E. Regensburg & Sons, New York. 

Made by the Tiny Arcadians. (Toys) 
aame Manufacturing Co., Freeport, 
Ill. 

Mark Every Grave. Memorial (rafts 
men of America, Inc., Chicago. 

Marvelous New Perfume, A. Raquel 
Inc., New York. 

Master Craftsmanship in Steel. Van 
Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Meyers Make Gloves for Every 
Father's Son and Mother's Daughter 
Louis Meyers & Son, Inc., New York 

Mill Packed for Your Protection. Mil 
waukee Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Most Dependable Joint Known, The 
Rivet-Grip Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

New Fabric Paint, The. Paintex Prod 
ucts Corp., New York. 

Newest Precious Metal, The. (Palla 
dium) Baker & Co., Inc., Newark, N. ] 

No “Peeping Tom” Can Decipher the 
Contents. (Window Envelope) Magill 
Weinsheimer Co., Chicago. 

Norco Way Is the Easiest and Best 
Way to Polish Silverware. Fred F 
Horst Co., Bellingham, Wash. 

Originators of Radio Home-Study 
Training. Nationa Radio _ Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pays for Itself by What It Saves 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Permanent as the Pyramids. ([ternal 
Ink) Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Brooklyn 

Pipe of Distinction, The. L. & H 
Stern, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh's Greatest Store. Kaui 
mann & Baer Co., Pittshurgh, Pa 

Preferred by Particular People for 
More Than a Century. (Righy Brushes) 
Rigby-Battcock, Ltd., New York. 

Preferred the World Over. (Scales) 
Fairbanks Co., New York. 

Razor with 1000 New Edges. Swye' 
Razors, London, England. 

Refrigerators for All Purposes 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Corp., Ken 
dallville, Ind. 

Remember the Name—It Siqnifes 
Locker Satisfaction. Durabilt Stee 
Locker Co., Aurora, II. 

Safe seieidus for Every Purpose 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Chicago. : 

Service That Excels. General Acci 
dent, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shoe with a Talking Point, A. Teeple 
Shoe Co., Waupun, is. 
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Life Story of a Giant Among Business Men 


Maker of American History from 1840 on 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


ANAMAKER’S was the daring pioneer 

spirit that led the way from the days of 
small shop-keeping to our huge department 
stores. He has left his mark of progress on 
many phases of American life, and his achieve- 
ments have become an important part of 
American history. This definitive biography 
is an important life of one of the most signifi- 
cant figures of our time. 
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ADVERTISER 


Lamps) 


A biography of radiant adventure 
for all business men 


Crafts 
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el. Van used more newspaper 
a, = lineage than any other 
he in the world, yet 
w York never advertised on 


ion. Mil 
ce, Wis Sunday. 


Who promoted the Ford in the first days of 
automobiling? 


Who founded the first Penny Bank? 
Who gave us the Parcels Post? 
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Purpose. 
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How did he do it? 


The chapters on ad- 
vertising, covering 
nearly 60 years, are 
the most authorita- 
tive as well as thrill- 
ing record available 
of the rise and devel- 
opment of retail ad- 





vertising in America. 











John Wanamaker’s was an 
active mind, constantly 
seeking new ways of do- 
ing old ny «| and new 
and greater things to do. 
Scarcely a year passed 
without his name being 
associated with one or 
more radical departures 
in retailing, in business 
development, in humani- 
tarianisms, in effort for 
the common good. 


Whatever you read this 
season, don’t miss this life 
history of an extraordi- 
nary American business 
man. You will find it 
inspiring, thought provok- 
ing, helpful, and amaz- 
ingly entertaining. Two 
handsome volumes, illus- 
trated. Beautifully printed 
and bound. In a box. 
Price $10.00 the set. 


By Hersert ApaMs Gissons 


HARPER & BROTHERS, \ 
49 East 33 St., New York, N. Y. 





pee ol Please send me pomgetd, for free 
on approval 
WANAMAKEE, by Herbert yo by Gibbons. 


OI agree to remit $10.00 within ten days of 
receipt of book, book. 


CO) I enclose my check for $10.00. 
( Please send this book C. O. D. 
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et 
wie * « ™Y Final returns not yetin, butafter 
eens we “ starting with 53,000 subscri- 
oiters bers, 150,000 are already as- 
sured, each at $2 for two years. 


What atestimonial 
of reader interest e 


—alil of them MEN 


—MEN of high average character 

—MEN of high average intelligence 

—MEN of high average means 

—MEN who rod and ae ~y goods of the highest grade, es- 
pecially goods ad 


The eee They Own 
a magazine which they themselves built—the best written, best 
edited, and best illustrated Masonic magazine ever produced—the 
Official Magazine of their own Grand Lodge. 


60% in Metropolitan New York) 
The other subscribers, outside the Greater City, reside in New 
York State, except for a small number of non-resident members 
pf New York Lodges. 
New Advertising Rates 
ome lane Sn Pre er Serene See aeian. Wise 
advertisers will get the present rate card and order 1927 space now, 


thereby protecting themselves against a possible increase in rates 
which the final- returns of the campaign may make imperative. 


The Onn 
Masonic Outlook 


71 West 23rd Street New York City 
Shepard G. Barclay, Business Manager ~~ Gramercy 4865 
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&I Inc., Buffal . . 
» + 1876-—The Servant of the Weil- Whether it be 


Woman. White Sewing Machin 
ag a Ohio. _ 5 the rain that Pn 


Easy a Child Can Steer It. Cleve- 
os Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. fructifies the 


Standard of the Globe (Telegraph and 
ae lectrial equi t) J. H. Bun | earth or the 
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“Store That Comes to Your Door, The. | rainbow that! 
Furst-McNess Co., Freeport, Ii. ins * 
Summer Wonderland, The. (Mackinac glorifies it,* 
Island) a & Cleveland Navigation N t 
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» is Structural Wood of the ature 4 ; 
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lew Orleans, 
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Mer: Something’ Bout Them You'll something, which is the 

Bers, New York , Coes only way you can sell 
ast 

Pants) Rand Rubber Co., Inc., Brooklyn. | SOMething through« 


Tiny Arcadians, The. (Toys) Arcade 
Manufacturing Co., Freeport, Ill. CO advertising. anor 
To Measure Is to Economize. (Brown 


r s) Brown Instrument Co., | maRTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS INC 
Philadelphia. z x 250 PARK AVENUE ,NEW YOR’ “ITY 
Tools im the Plaid Box, The. Ameri- VANOERBLT 4563 
can Saw & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. idea Creators Not Just Mustrators 
Tower of Strength, A. Bankers Trust ° 
Co, New York. 
True to Its Name. Novelty Shoe Co., 
— Circh h Wrinkl 
urn a Circle without a rinkle. 
(Bias Fold Tapes) Friedberger-Aaron 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. INTELLIGENCE 
Veteran Reel for Veteran Fishermen. 
A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Elyria, Ohio. 
Voice of the Americas, The. Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company, le 
Washington Time y wad the Light 
7 Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, 
ass. 
We Aim to Humanize the Science of “The Ace of Typograpby’’ 
Insurance. Manufacturers’ Liability In- 
“Welied om Wood. Byraglass Prod 
elded on aglass Products, 
lg, Newburgh, N.Y. ss i Frou ers on our 
ere Beauty tens iver- ee 
side Memorial Chapel, New York. wl : e aber eats d 
— a Pied see & eg ne mu impress y your 
merican San a merican Foun- ; ; 
by Eachoens Ga ee te unusual intelligence and 
«Wester Treads J Make Stairsteps Safe. understanding of how 
afety Stair Tre: ° ooster, 10. 
lt orld Walks o "61, +The. (Varnish) type can - med a 
ratt aambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. YX. Vv og 
World’s Greatest Table Makers. Im- er oe . 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, us convince you, too. 


l *Name of client on request 





D ADVERTISING - CRAFTSMEN \ 
Allen-S 
ae Manufactures Cteany, ion 152 'Weet 31¢ St, New York | 


vrour Letterhead Is Your Master 
Sal ks on Gospel Hill, 
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A master craftsman suc- 
ceeded in producing a 
plate with the half-tone 
engraved intaglio and 
printed it by offset lithog- 
raphy. This is Offset 
Gravure. 

In either one or many 
colors the effects are de- 
lightful. 


A request will bring specimens 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 
Astoria 7101 











EXECUTIVE 
Available 


o@o 
Household Refrigeration 
Household Appliances 
Office Appliances 
Oil Burners 


neral sales exeoutive who has to his 
credit m on encoual record of accomplishment in 
cone ng and rebuilding, on a highly prof- 
basis the aay of a large, well- 
known manufacturi tien that covers 
the United States therou ly thr the me- 
} of a large number of sales and a 
Sales organization, is open for another 
Te this rather wide suaertnes in recruiting, 
bp and ng a ft han edd of 
as 





several of experience in aggressive 
chandis oo so that he is peculiarly ‘well 
wipped te do another “‘job’’ in any of the 


aforementioned fields. 


He Is perfectly willing to have a large 
— yg yh 


of his re and is 
| x ay * te the A. Ak. 
so as as e 
bilities oa the necessary finances. 
Address in confide “TT.” Bex 50, 
one ink, 185 Mad Ave., New York. 
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Fourteen Tests for 
Weak Spots in an Ad. 
vertising Program 


(Continued from page 6) 
lem of instalment buying may 
create a major consideration of 
the terms on which your commod- 
ity is sold. 

To satisfy yourself that you are 
not overlooking any g bets, go 
out among the trade, compare your 
prices and terms with competitors’, 
and talk with the people who ac. 
tually do your selling. Also con 
sider trade practices in similar 
lines of merchandise. 

12. Is improvement needed in 
the trade-mark, name plate, or 
package design? 

These are the earmarks which 
give your products personalities, 
Wrigley’s gum illustrates a name- 
plate that has got across. Camel 
—any of the cigarettes—offer ex- 
amples of package design that are 
selling aids unto themselves. 

Some packages, excellent in solo 
form, lose their very identity 
when placed on the retailers 
shelves, just as a scarlet tanager 
blends its bright colors with the 
forest’s background and is lost to 
human sight unless it moves. 

This is a_ scientific fact—go 
around among your customers and 
watch it work. Invite criticism of 
your own goods (considering, of 
course, the source). If you dis 
cover a better trade-mark, name- 
plate, or package design, remem- 
ber it is sometimes advisable to 
make the transition from the old 
to the new slowly and carefully, 
or the money spent in giving the 
old one its trade value, will have 
been spent in vain. Much gold 
bullion has been thrown overboard 
in the form of suddenly discarded 
labels, etc., the value of which 
had never been appreciated. 

Packer’s tar soap used to come 
in the usual kind of wrapping. A 
change to a metal container proved 
a great boon to the sales depart- 
ment. 

Many manufacturers have prot 
ucts which can be sold in combina 
tion—thus two sales are made # 
once and costs are proportionately 
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Use This Treasure House of Words and Knowledge 


1462 pages, each 74%” x 10”, only 
2%” thick, because of special thin, 
opaque paper. Bound in Buckram. 





“The book we have wanted for 25 
years,”’ says John Howle Wright, 
in August Postage. 

“We commend it unreservedly.” 
—Review of Reviews. 

“Cannot be too highly praised.”’ 
—Forum. 
“The copy writer’s first aid.” 
—Mailbag. 

“Merchants and men who write ad- 
vertising will be interested in it.” 
—National Retail Clothier. 
“Unmistakably the greatest single- 
volume reference work in the world.” 
—Writer’s Monthly. 


because it places in the hands of their copy 
writers and executives a complete mastery 
of the whole English language, enabling them 
to instantly choose the exact word for their 
every purpose; and supplies thousands of 
hard-to-find facts which they use profitably 
in their advertising. 


You will find it as valuable as did one advertising man 
who writes, “If I did not know where I could find another 
copy, I would not take $1,000 for my March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary.’’ 


By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related 
words, you are enabled to instantly locate any word for the 
exact shade of meaning you wish to convey. 


It not only defines the words you know, but FINDS and 
DEFINES the words you do not know or have forgotten, 
enabling you to choose just the right word and know you 
are using it correctly. Invaluable to the direct mail ad- 
vertiser in supplying him instantly with the words that put 
“selling punch’’ into his copy. 


New Amplified Edition 


contains all that made March's Thesaurus ‘‘a reference book 
of international fame” (World’s Work), plus the addition 
of all of the important words used in the leading sciences, 
chapters which are complete textbooks on English grammar, 
English composition, the evolution of writing, word build- 
ing, Biblical references. 


Supplies you with facts which in themselves suggest 
profitable selling ideas; up-to-date geographical facts not 
found in the largest gazetteers, historical facts of interest 
to every American, the famous characters of literature and 
their dominant traits, the pseudonyms of the noted 
authors, etc. 


Inspect It at Our Risk fi 


So firmly do we believe that you will “ 
instantly realize the value of this 7 
book, we want you to see it before / 
you buy it, Send in that coupon 


today. Keep the book for 10 7 wieromcat 
days, Note how it instantly PUBLISHING 
gives you complete control co. 

over your choice of words. . 

Then if you do not find Snares | 
it the most valuable V7 sgh as > 
book 7s —_ ae delphia, Pa. 
owned, you have bu Please send me t- 
to return it and paid in U. 8. A, a ‘Cone 
we will refund 4 ada) a copy of the new Am- 
your deposit plified Edition of March’s The- 

4 saurus Dictionary. I will pay the 
without postman $3.00, plus 19 cents post- 
question, age, and if I decide to keep the book, 
Y L— a you $2.00 per month for 3 

mon . 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, 
I will return itin good condition within 10 
days and you are to refund my $3.19, which 
includes postage. 
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WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 


— WRITER 
—DOER 


A metropolitan newspaper, 
Leader in its field, wants a 
man—a clear thinker—a vivid 
writer—a thorough workman 
—to develop its advertising 
to agencies and manufac- 
turers. 


Such a man can command 
a good salary to start and 
will be given every oppor- 
tunity to prove the value of 
his ideas. 

Write experience in full, 
giving salary desired. All 
replies in confidence. 


Address -“O,” Box 197, 
Printers’ INK. 


‘ 




















To the 
PRINCIPAL 
of a small 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


z 
—who feels that, relieved 
of the burden of overhead, 
finances and other details, 
he can make more money 
for himself B another 
agency—we offer a conge- 
nial arrangement in a high 
class Christian 
the Grand Cen 
amply financed. 
We are not so large that 
your identity would be 
lost, and will cooperate in 
every way with plans, 
copy and layouts to help 
you secure more business. 
Address “Y,” Box 42, P. I. 


ency in 
district, 
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lowered. Mensen’s powder ani 
shaving cream is a good exampk 


| of this idea. 


13. Do salespeople and dealer: 


apply the advertising? 


Do you feel that advertising can 
get just as big results if the sales. 


| people keep “hands off”? That’s an 


evidence of great faith, of course. 
if you do, but let’s see what tha 
means. 

You hear about the ability of 
John Smith, and become interested 
in him as a possible employee. 

One day, you meet Mr. Smith. 
If he is introduced to you as “John 
Smith, who wants to see you about 
a job” you may turn him down 
in favor of another man who 
makes a better impression. But if 
your secretary says: “That Mr. 
Smith you mentioned one day is 
outside and says he has come to 
speak to you about a job,” you are 
reminded of your previous idea 
about this man, and your attitude 
toward him is different—perhaps 
cordial. And isn’t that just what 
happens in the case of advertising? 
Your salespeople say to the pros- 
pect: “You remember reading 
about this merchandise—here it is.” 

There’s only one way to find out 
if your sales organization is doing 
this sort of thing—get away from 
the office a while and visit with 
your representatives and dealers— 
incognito, if possible. 

14. Does our advertising attract 
attention, get itself read, persuade, 
convince, make it easier for ow 
representatives to sell; és it varied 
enough; is the art work good; is 
the right unit of space being used; 
is the slogan right; is it in good 
taste; etc.? 

Let’s call a halt right here. In- 
ventories of these “intangibles” are 
out of the question. 

In so far as the foregoing clas- 
sifications are concerned, they are 
intended, not as scientific group- 
ings, but as easy, natural heads 
— which the problems stated 

all. 


Henry Higgin Dead 


Henry Higgin, hty-two, founder 
of The Higgin Mantiac a Company. 

Newport, weather 
strips, died fast week at Cincinnati 
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The National Advertising Survey 


has issued to Subscribers thus far reports on 2 cam 
reading covering 31 Urban Market Groups; as follows: 


Zones (6) 

PopuLATION Drvisions (5) 
Ace Groups (2) 
VocaTIONAL Groups (3) 


Crass oF Home Groups (2) 

Home Ownersuip Groups (5) 

AUTOMOBILE OwNERSHIP 
Groups (3) 


Home Equipment Groups (5) 


These reports show the rela- 
tive coverage of these different 
market groups by each of sixty- 
five magazines, and combinations 
of general circulation. 

This is only the first series of 
reports. The second series, known 
as Urban Reader Group Reports, 
consists of a separate report on 
the characteristics of the readers 
of each of these sixty-five maga- 
zines and combinations. These 
Reader Group Reports are now 
being issued. 

The third series (now in prep 
aration) consists of Rural Market 
Group and Reader Group Re- 
ports. These will deal with all 
publications read on the farms, 
including farm papers and news- 
papers as well as magazines. 

Reports are based on facts ob- 
tained through personal inter- 
views by trained staff investiga- 
tors in city and country homes 
from one end of the United States 
to the other. 

They provide the most com- 
plete definition that has ever been 


obtained of the kinds of markets 
reached by each publication, and 
of the publications best qualified 
to cover any desired market. 

These reports are concise, but 
explicit. ey are presented in 
standardized, readable form; eas- 
ily filed for ready reference. They 

ive access for the first time to 
acts vital to the intelligent and 
economical expenditure of maga- 
zine appropriations. 

Obviously only an independ- 
ent organization, having an ample 
knowledge of advertising require- 
ments, but no interest in either 
advertising space or service, could 
do this work as it is being done. 

Behind the National Advertis- 
ing Survey is fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in competent market re- 
search; an organization such as 
only that experience could build; 
a reputation for the development 
of dependable facts, and for both 
intelligence and fearlessness in 
presenting them. 

Full details will be furnished 
on request. 


The National Advertising Survey 
Conducted by 
R>O> EASTMAN, Incorporated 
Cleveland and New York 
The National Advertising Survey is the only subscription 
or general service rendered by this organization, whose 


work is chiefly confined to market surveys and development 
of sales plans and policies for individual clients. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pusrisuine Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avaenug, New York 

City. TeterHons: AsHLAND6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager DovGias Tayior 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gso. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A. D. McK unnev, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 
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H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months, Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1. 

Advertising rates; Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
Classified 65 cents a line, minimum order $3.25, 


oun IrvinG Romer, Editor . 
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The ensemble idea 
Ensemble as a device for 
Selling increasing the 
sale of style merchandise to the 
consumer is presenting itself in a 
new way—women are wearing 
shoes, a handbag and hat trimming 
all made of the same leather, or at 
least leather of the same color. 
This fad appears to have taken 
hold in a way that promises to 
make glad the hearts of the 
leather goods people and to stimu- 
late an industry that has been in 
need of sales stimulation for some 
time. 

Manufacturers do not avail 
themselves of ensemble selling as 
well as they might. Ideas, such as 
the one mentioned, usually start as 
fads and, as a rule, are left to run 
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their course without systematic 
advertising help. It is true that 


“not all fads are important enough 


to warrant concerted promotion, 
Many are artificially created and 
die a-borning, due, possibly, to the 
fact that they have no basis in 
common sense or sound merchan- 
dising. 

But when a fad shows epidemic 
possibilities without the use of ad- 
vertising, it is a fair assumption 
that intelligent advertising would 
greatly prolong the life of the fad 
and perhaps produce an efflores- 
cence of suffixes and affixes as 
happened in the case of men’s 
furnishings. First, shirts and ties 
were sold in matching combina. 
tions, then shirts, ties and socks, 
and finally shirts, ties, socks and 
handkerchiefs. 

But the idea has never been 
intelligently promoted in adver- 
tising. It has sales __possibili- 
ties that are susceptible of end- 
less variation. The selling of 
women’s shoes, handbags and hat 
trimming in matching combina- 
tions, as an ensemble idea, is just 
as sound and has as much justi- 
fication in common sense as the 
other. Given local and _ national 
advertising, the fad may enjoy a 
long and profitable life. 

The selling of merchandise in 
sets, or assortments, of which the 
foregoing examples are variants, 
has not been given a fair advertis- 
ing trial. Sporadic instances break 
out from time to time, like the 
offering of women’s raincoats, hats 
and umbrellas in sets during the 
rainy periods of spring and fall 
Silk gloves and hosiery are fre- 
quently put out in combination 
sets, as are also handbags and 
umbrellas. Some time ago, 
manufacturer of lingerie put out 
sets of undergarments in assort- 
ments of colors and pieces, each 
set arranged in a box containing 
separate trays. 

Enlarging the consumer pur- 
chase by the simple expedient of 
increasing the unit of sale has 
been adopted and advertised with 
satisfactory results in many lines. 
But advertising to promote the en- 
semble idea for increasing the sale 
of. style merchandise has yet to be 
given its opportunity. 
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What Has_ It seemed, three 


Become of % - four years 


ago, that nearly 
Saturation ? everybody in the 


country had an automobile. Manu- 
facturers feared that the dreaded 
saturation point was approaching. 
Two much-asked questions were: 
Where, oh, where, can we find 
new huyers ? What. are we ever 
going to do with our used cars? 

Today leading motor car manu- 
facturers tell us that the automo- 
hile trade, relatively speaking, is 
only beginning to grow! 

One leading producer sums up 
the expectations of the entire in- 
dustry when he says: “Automobile 
manufacture and selling during 
the next few years is going to be 
on a scale that will absolutely 
stagger every previous develop- 
ment.” 

Saturation near in 1923. 

Enormous and substantially un- 
limited sales ahead in 1927. 

The two extreme views do not 
hang together very well. But we 
are inclined to believe, all things 
considered, that the second is 
much the more accurate. 

There are some very smart men 
in the automobile business. They 
started out with it in its infancy, 
helped it grow to manhood and 
thought they knew a great deal 
about it—naturally. Nevertheless, 
brainy and successful as they un- 
deniably are, these great industrial 
leaders seemingly made the mis- 
take of believing, or fearing, that 
their business would stop growing 
when it had got to voting age. 
(The automobile industry, when 
you come to think of it, is not a 
great way past twenty-one.) 

The young man, if we may be 
permitted some slight liberties in 
the way of mixing figures of 
speech, surprised them. He had 
heen so carefully reared and so 
abundantly nurtured that he de- 
veloped totally unexpected powers 
and abilities. 

In other words, the automobile 
people have learned something 
during the last few years. 

There is to be seen an unmis- 
takable trend toward smaller cars, 
shorter wheel bases, higher com- 
Pression ratio, smaller piston dis- 
placement—all working toward 
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the object of placing thoroughly 
good automobiles at the disposal 
of the multitude. Record-break- 
ing advertising campaigns are in 
preparation. Pised-sertocal roads 
are extending everywhere. 

Saturation in the automobile 
market apparently is lost, strayed 
or stolen and nobody is trying to 
find it 


What Every An advertiser re- 


Advertiser cently conceived 
a plan that 


Should Know seemed, on the 
surface, to be without flaw. It 
was, briefly, to substitute for the 
ordinary coupon placed in one 
corner of the advertisement a 
postcard to be inserted in copies 
of the magazine in which the ad- 
vertisement appeared. 

The plan was put through hur- 
riedly during the vacation season 
when experienced men in the ad- 
vertising department of the maga- 
zine were out of the office. When 
they returned they found to their 
dismay that their magazine faced 
a bill for extra postage which 
amounted to more than $4,000 
above the usual bill for mailing. 
The reason for this was obvious 
to anyone of experience. The in- 
clusion of the postcard automati- 
cally took the magazine out of the 
second-class and put it into third- 
class. 

This is an outstanding instance 
of what happens frequently in a 
less glaring manner. Any pub- 
lisher can cite instances of cam- 
paigns involving thousands of 
dollars which have been killed 
after they were ready to run be- 
cause the advertisers did not know 
postal regulations. 

Can you, as an advertiser, an- 
swer these questions? 

1. What are postal regulations 
regarding prize contests? 

2. What effect will the line, 
“Tear out this advertisement and 
mail it to us with your name in 
the margin,” have on the inclusion 
of an advertisement in a publica- 
tion? 

3. Can the advertisement, itself, 
in a publication, a sample or 
contain a sample of the merchan- 
dise it features? 

These are but three questions 
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dealing with regulations that ad- 
vertisers frequently endeavor in- 
nocently to violate. There are 
other regulations that often cost 
the advertiser real money because 
he is not familiar with them at the 
time he plans his campaign. 

There are certain things about 
the postal regulations that every 
advertiser should know. Publish- 
ers learned these things long ago 
but time after time find themselves 
forced to turn down advertise- 
ments that are based on violations 
of postal regulations, campaigns 
that have cost many dollars be- 
fore they are submitted for publi- 
cation. 

Postal regulations as a rule are 
based on sound logic and a policy 
of justice to everyone concerned. 
Therefore, the advertiser who un- 
wittingly seeks to violate these 
regulations should not blame the 
Post Office Department or the un- 
offending publisher. He should 
blame himself, for ignorance of 
a set of simple rules has meant 
the waste of good advertising dol- 
lars. And if he does not know, 
or is not sure, it is always wise 
to consult the Post Office authori- 
ties before spending time and 
money to put a questionable plan 
into operation. 


The British Gov- 
a has —- 
cided that it wi 
Medium” = xot turn the en- 
Killed velopes of mail it 
delivers into advertising mediums. 
A short time ago the British 
Parliament gave the Postmaster- 
General authority to sell advertis- 
ers the right to have advertising 
messages imprinted on envelopes 
and all postal matter by a machine 
that was used to obliterate stamps. 
The Postmaster-General thought 
he had a great source of revenue 
and offered advertisers a chance to 
use this new medium at rates that 
varied from 60 to 72 cents a thou- 
sand letters. But advertisers didn’t 
welcome the idea. As Thomas 
Russell, London correspondent of 
Printers’ INK, related in the issue 
of October 28, British advertisers 
rotested against the plan. In fact, 
ritish advertisers went even 
farther than protesting. They held 


Another 
‘Nuisance 
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a meeting at which a resolution 
calling upon all advertisers to ab- 
stain from the use of this so-called 
advertising medium was passed, 
They also suggested that all com- 
mercial houses print a large black 
band across the top of envelopes 
so that it would be impossible for 
any printed message to be put on 
them. 

British advertisers were wise in 
making such strong opposition to 
this idea. If the British Post Of- 
fice had carried out the plan it 
would have created a first-class 
nuisance. Perhaps it would have 
made a small amount of money, 
but in order to get that revenue it 
would have offended the good taste 
of its citizens, and would have in- 
vaded private property rights. 

A similar use of envelopes as an 
advertising medium was authorized 
by the United States Congress back 
in May, 1922. In this case, how- 
ever, no charge was made. One 
of the first users was the Interna- 
tional Silk Exposition. The ap- 
pearance of this industrial adver- 
tisement brought such protest that 
the plan was immediately dropped 
so far as commercial businesses 
were concerned. 

If manufacturers have found ad- 
vertising a profitable selling tool— 
as they have—they must fight to 
prevent it from being turned into 
a nuisance. When advertising 
becomes a nuisance by invading 
private rights, the public rebels 
against it and it loses its effec- 
tiveness. This is a doctrine that 
Printers’ INK has long expounded 
and will continue to expound. No 
one understands it better than suc- 
cessful advertisers. These British 
and American experiences in pos- 
tal advertising clearly show that 
advertisers can be counted upon to 
make effective opposition against 
nuisance mediums. 


Advertising Commission Plan- 
ned for Connecticut 


Governor John H. Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, it is |, will spon- 
sor a bill at the January session of 
the General Assembly to authorize 
commission on advertising. This com- 
mission would have charge of the adver. 
tising work of all State departments and 
would undertake the supervision of 2 
State advertising campaign. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
” Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electri¢ Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 





**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 





























Advertising Club News 


Economic Value of Advertising 
Should Be Explained to Public 


Publishers and advertisers have the 
great problem confronting them of edu- 
cating the public to a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value of advertising as an 
economic factor, Frank L. Blanchard, 
director of advertis ing of the Henry L. 
Doherty Company, New York, told the 
Buffalo League of Advertising Women, 
at a recent meeting. This problem is 
far greater than the everyday problems 
of copy, layout and typography, he said. 

“There is a division of ple that 
needs education,” he assert “We in 
the profession r so much of the 
technique and gain so much knowledge 
about it that we are prone to overlook 
the fact that the mass of consumer's 
does not know what we know, and there- 
oe have not our appreciation of its 
value.” 


* * *& 


Re-elected Chairman of Board 
of Kansas City Bureau 


L. E. Rudd, commercial manager of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
has been re-elected for a _ three-year 
term as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Better Business Bureau of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors named for the one-year 
term are: Samuel Ganz, Fred M. Lee, 
and C. E. Griffin . 

For two-year terms, the following 
were elected: P. unger, J. F. 
Porter, and John Henry Smith, and 
for three-year terms: John A. Prescott 
and Oliver Wroughton. 

George M. Husser has been _ 
secretary-manager, and C. E. Buehner 
assistant secretary-manager. 

oS e F 


Buffalo Club Gives Annual 
Party to Children 


The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club, 
of Buffalo, N. .» held its seventh 
annual Thanksgiving party for institu- 
tional children last week. More than 
300 children were entertained at a tur- 
key dinner. sé 


Louisville Club Has 
Thanksgiving Party 
The Advertising Club of Louisville, 
Ky., held a Thanksgiving party last 
week, Robert H. Simpson, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, was in 
charge of arrangements. 
* * * 


Lafayette Club Has Charter 
Meeting 


Members of the Advertising Club of 
Indianapolis attended the recent charter 


members —— of the Lafayette, Ind., 
Advertising Club. 


Newspaper Representatives to 
Conduct Club Meeting 


H. S. Schott, eral sales manager 
of the National Goon Company, and 
G. C. Furness, manager of the radio 
of that company, will be 
s at a lun meeting to 
be held at the heverng Club of New 
York on December 21. Paul West, ad- 
vertising manager of the Nationa! Car. 
bon Company, and W. R. Oakie, of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, will be guests of 
honor. 

This meeting is to be conducted under 
the auspices of the Six-Point League, 
an organization of publishers’ represen- 
tatives, in co-operation with the news- 
paper representatives’ division of the 
club. It will be the first of a series 
of meetings which the League has 
planned for the season. 

The committee in charge of the din- 
ner is made up of the following: George 
A. Riley, chairman, George R. Katz, 
oseph F. Finley, H. C. Prudden, Her- 

rt W. Mcleney and Harold A. Stretch. 

* * 


Special Franklin Film to Be 
Shown at Poor Richard Dinner 


A motion picture film will be ex 
hibited as one of the features of the 
Poor Richard Club’s banquet on Jan- 
uary 17. In the cast are Walter H 
ohnson, president of the Philadelphia 
lectric Company; Leonard Kinnard, 
president of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany: Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Strawbridge 
& lothier; E. T. Stotesbury, Drexel 
& Company; Jules Mastbaum, Stanley 
Company of America, and other busi- 
ness men of Philadelphia. The film 
shows a few of the things which Frank. 
lin did for the comfort of mankind 
and the esvansement of civilization. 


department 
t 


National Thrift Committee 


Discusses Advertising Plans 
The advertising council of the Na 
tional Thrift Committee recently spon- 
sored a guest luncheon at the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, to arouse 
interest in Nati rift Week, 
which will be held next year from 
January 17 to 23. E. B. Wilson is 
chairman of the group and John A. 
Goodell is executive secretary of the 
committee. 
* * 


Plan Club for Passaic, N. J. 
A_ meeting of advertising men tt 
cently took place at Passaic, N. J., # 
which plans were made for the forma 
tion of an advertising club at that 
city. R. Ernest ton is chairman 
of the committee in charge of orgat 
ization work. Edward W. Hunter, di 


tion, explained 
purposes and func 


rector of club service of the Interns 
vertising Associa’ 


tional Ad 
the organization, 
tioning of a club. 
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New York Agencies Form 
Athletic Association 


An outcome of the New York Adver- 
tising Agencies Baseball League, and 
its tournament this summer, is the 
formation’ of an athletic association, 
known as the Advertising Agencies 
Athletic Association of New York. 

According to its constitution, its pur- 
pose is to encourage among agencies: 

1. The organization of athletic leagues 
and tournaments, instituting wherever 
possible, am equal balance of competi- 
tion. 

2. Maintenance of health 
physical recreation. 

3. A spirit of friendliness. 

Any New York qdvertising agency is 
cligible for membership upon written 
application, accompanied by the written 
sanction of its executives. No initiation 
fee is required. The annual dues are 
$10 for each member. 

The following agencies form the char- 
ter membership: Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc.; George Batten Company, 
Inc.; The Blackman Company; Calkins 
& Holden, Ime.; Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc.; The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany; Joseph Richards Company; Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., and Frank Seaman, 
Incorporated. 

Three other agencies have signified 
their intention to join. They are: The 
Erickson Company, Inc., Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc, and the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

The Baseball League will be con- 
tinued each year and. in addition, two 
new leagues have been started in 
bowling and basketball. No member is 
compelled to participate in all or any 
of the leagues. The choice is left to 
each member. 

The bowling tournament, now half- 
way through its schedule, is being held 
at the Shelton Alleys on Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings. 
Basketball games are played Wednes- 
days and Thursdays on the courts of 
the Stuyvesant High School. Admis- 
sion to any event, except where linked 
with a social affair, is free. 

Following are the officers of the asso- 


ciation 

President, D. M. Gordon, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc.; vice-president, Eugene 
Lequin, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc.; secretary, S. M. Levy, The H. K. 
McCann Company, arid treasurer, J. 
Scheideler, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
Committee chairmen are: Publicity, 
W. Lewis. Joseph Richards Company; 
howling, F. W. Calloway. Frank Sea- 
man, Incorporated, and basketball, 
R. K. Peebles, The H. K. McCann 


Company. 


through 


* * * 


Indianapolis Club Hears 
Senator 


United States Senator Arthur R. 
Robinson was a guest of honor at a 
recent meeting of the Advertising Club 
of Indianapolis. He discussed “The 
Constitutional Privileges of American 
itizens,”’ 
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Denver Club Appoints 1927 
Convention Chairmen 


J. E. Moorhead has been appointed 
general chairman of the convention com- 
mittee by the Advertising Club of Den- 
ver, Colo., for the 1927 meeting at that 
city of the International Advertising 
Association. Clark G. Mitchell has 
been made treasurer and Miss Rose 
Roche, secretary. 

Ralph H. Faxon, president of the 
Denver club, is executive secretary of 
the committee. Other committee chair- 
men are: Finance, Godfrey Schirmer; 
hotel, Cecil L. Shepard; publicity, Burt 


Wells, and reception, Dr. David C. Bay- 
less. The executive committee includes 
Mr. Moorhead, Mr. Faxon, Dr. Bayless, 
Mr. Wells and Mies Marie Richey. 

* * 


Oakland Club Has “Chain 


Store” Meeting 

The Oakland, Calif., Advertising Club 
recently held a “Chain Store’ meeting. 
The program was arranged by George 
Archambault, sf Longfellow and A. 
C. Harlander. . H. Lestico, advertis- 
ing counsel of the National. Chain Store 
Grocers Association, speaking on the re- 
lation of advertising to merchandising, 
said that the work of a sales force must 
be equally as effective as the advertising 
which brought the customer into the 
store. 

eo & 


St. Louis Industrial Division 
Re-elects Officers 


H. v. P. Thomas was recently re- 
elected president of the Industrial Ad 
vertisers’ Division of the Advertising 
Club: of St. Louis. He is advertising 
manager of the Bussmann Manufactur- 
ing = ~* George C. Nagel and 
K. G. Baker were re-elected first 
and second vice-presidents respectively. 
Har L. Nagel was named secretary 
aul L H. Gault, treasurer. 

* * * 


Adopt Blanket Advertising 


Standards 
Standards for advertising blankets 

have been adopted by Baltimore mer- 
chants who recently met with the Better 
Business Bureau of that city. All 
blankets are to be advertised with a 
statement of the wool and cotton con- 
tained in them in accordance with the 
standards. ee 

* 


Davenport Club Appointment 
E. Otterbein has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Davenport, Iowa, Advertis- 
ing Club, succeeding D. McCandless, 
who resigned to take charge of the 
Consumers pa. 
* 


Heads St. Louis Junior Club 


Waller Hornaday has been elected 
president of the Junior Advertisin 
Club of St. Louis, succeeding W. 
Lepp, resigned. 





The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster had the factory when times are bad and 
pleasure of “listening in” on prices are low, I am able to pro- 

the following conversation : duce efficiently at the full capacity 

“This advertising of ours,”,said at the most recent manufacturing 
the merchant, “keeps me guess- costs the minute business gets good 
ing. I never can check up any and prices stiffen. When a fac- 
very direct returns, and yet, be- tory is busy, overhauling or re. 
sides our newspapers and posters, equipping is impossible. Time is 
we are making a mailing this too valuable. You can’t spare the 
month which will cost us about men. You can’t shyt down machines. 
$500. Business is slow; too many Every bit of energy should go into 
competitors, and prices are all cut producing. The same applies to my 
to pieces. When I sit down with advertising and sales force. | 
a pencil and figure that, if we made build up my whole plant of manu. 
10 per cent profit, which we don’t, facturing, advertising and selling 
we will have to sell $5,000 worth during slumps. When business gets 
of merchandise before we even get better with a return to fair prices, 
our money back, I get cold feet, my whole organization is ready to 
because I know the mailing isn’t ‘go’ and I reap the benefits of the 
going to sell that much merchan- missionary work I’ve done during 
dise at this particular time. Still the slack period. I get the jump 
I am planning to send out a similar and skim the cream, because I’m 
mailing each month for the next ready. As the old saying goes, ‘In 
twelve months. I’ve come to the times of peace advertise far 
conclusion that it takes a whole more’.” 
lot of courage and blind faith to be * ¢ ¢ 
a consistent advertiser, especially The Schoolmaster recently re- 
through slow times. It’s easy ceived an announcement of a con- 
enough to advertise when you’re cert to be given in Aeolian Hall 
making money, but it takes a lot by J. Rosamond Johnson and 
of nerve to keep it up while busi- Taylor Gordon. Their program 
ness is slack, and you feel it is was made up entirely of negro 
writing the red figure just that spirituals and when the School- 
much larger.” master had finished reading the 

“T think I can explain why you song titles on the program he felt 
ought to keep on with your adver- that he had at last come across 
tising more at this time than any headline writers par excellence. 
other,” replied the manufacturer. Just read a few of these titles: 
“Your problem is like mine. Last “Didn’t My Lord _ Deliver 
vear we didn’t make any money, Daniel?” 
but I put $185,000 back into my “Done Found My Los’ Sheep.” 
plant modernizing my equipment “O, Wasn’t Dat a Wide River.” 
and machinery. This year we will “Po Mourner Got a Home at 
be lucky if we break even again, Las’.” 
but still I am going to put back “God’s A-Gwine ter Trouble de 
into my plant some of the money Water.” 
which I was able to make and save “My Lord, What a Mornin’.” 
in good times. For instance, I am “Singing Wid a Sword in My 
now running at about only 40 per Han’.” , 
cent of capacity with the result “Headlines that sing” is a fa- 
that I have the men and the time miliar phrase to’ those who have 
to go through my whole production had the task of preparing adver- 
machinery, cut out the machines tising copy. Those primitive 
and processes that are obsolete and negroes who first conceived the 
replace them with new equipment. lovely spirituals with their sincere, 
By soaking money back into the naive religious fervor found t 
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THE BOY SCOUT 
‘Il HANDBOOK 





turing 

4 - Advertising forms for the 36th 
=< edition will close about January Ist. 
we a The book will be in general distri- 
a bution in the spring. 

to a The rate—$200 a full page, $110 
re. | a half-page, $60 a quarter-page—is 
selling based on a paid circulation of 
ss gets 100,000 copies. The HANDBOOK 
ay fe is an A. B.C. publication. 
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. be The retail price of each book is 

across 40 cents. Over 2,792,800 copies 

wre have been sold. Only a limited 

liver amount of advertising space is for 

neep” sale, but those who use the BOY 

iver.” SCOUT HANDBOOK get excep- 

-“ tional value, because the publication 

Ne de is a necessity to those who buy it. 

r Each copy has an unusually long life. 
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Artist 
Visualizer 
Wanted 


January ist, a nationally rec- 
ognized agency, located in Bal- 
timore, have an opening 
for an art director who is a 
visualizer, idea man and pro- 
ducer of effective layouts. Ex- 
perience in agency production 

essential. The man sought must 
be able to execute the lower- 
reaches of art himself and‘ know 
where to buy the finer art re- 
oe in the open market. 

nowledge of typography and 
engraving is also required. 

This is a real opportunity to 
the right man. In writing 
please state fully experience, 
starting salary, age, etc., and 
enclose few samples of own 
work. Address 


“L,” Box 194, Printers’ Ink 











Agency 
Partnership 
Opportunity 


A New York Agency with 
15 years standing has an 
expansion program that 


calls for two additional 
executives. We can give 
background, financial 
backing and ability, but 
the right men must have 
experience to develop na- 
tional business. Oppor- 
tunity to acquire a sub- 
stantial interest in the 
business if you can fit in 
our picture harmoniously. 
Write fully. Your reply 
will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Address ‘‘N’’ Box 
196, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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true secret of writing such head. 
lines. And as for booklet titles— 
the advertiser who can get one. 
half the imagination, beauty and 
sincerity into booklet titles that 
these negroes got into the titles 
of their songs will have succeeded 
in overcoming that first obstacle, 
arousing interest = the booklet. 


A great deal tie om said and 
heard about the creation of certain 
features and situations by adver- 
tisers who have been over- 
anxious to obtain talking points, 
Recently, the Schoolmaster ran 
across a case in point. 

A New York retailer had a 
robbery in his store about this 
time last year. Some valuable 
overcoats had been stolen and the 
retailer used the robbery as the 
basis of an unusual talking point. 
He removed the remainder of his 
coats to a safe and placed a dis- 
play card in his window which 
read something like this: “A thief 
liked our Montagnac overcoats so 
much that we have to keep them 
in the safe.” Apparently the un- 
usual window card was quite suc- 
cessful, for this year the School- 
master notices that the dealer is 
again using the self-same sign. 
No doubt, sales were a little slow, 
so the enterprising dealer got out 
the old robbery sign, put the coats 
in the safe and waited for the cash 
to pour in. 

* * 

The wife of a friend of the 
Schoolmaster recently mentioned 
what, to the Schoolmaster, was a 
new phase in advertising. She 
pointed out that when she saw 
something new advertised in 
large space, it gave her a feeling 
of shopping confidence and she 
could step up, joyfully, get the at- 
tention of the dealer or the clerk 
and speak up and say what she 
wanted. The fact that the product 
was being well advertised, mayb 
in full-page space in her favorite 
publication, made her feel that she 
was one of a great number of 
people buying that product. 

On the other hand, she explained 
that if it happened to be some 
product that she had never seen ad- 
vertised but that was just met 
tioned to her by a friend she hada 
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‘The Best 
Technical Copy Man 
will Like this Place 


He will be writing advertisements to 
technical men in a wide variety of 
lines. In the nature of things, many 
of them will know their stuff better 
than he does. To be plausible and 
convincing he will need engineering 
training or engineering sense, in addi- 
tion to writing ability. 


There is plenty of glory in the par- 
ticular national accounts on which 
this man will work. Technical knowl- 


edge is required as a background— 
not to make each piece of copy into a 
set of mechanical specifications. A 
rare type of man is needed. He can 
readily make himself indispensable. 
He will be paid accordingly. 


This isan A.A. A.A. agency of highest 
standing, in Chicago, (whose staff 
knows of this advertisement). Appli- 
cations will be held in full confidence. 
Please include a record of accounts for 
which you have written copy. Any 
specimens will be considerately 
handled and returned. 


“J.” BOX 192, PRINTERS’ INK 
232 SO. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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INCREASED SALES 
Quantity PrRopUCTION 
Repucep Costs 
Lower Prices 


—The above results justify the enormous 
yearly expenditure for general pub- 
licity advertising. 


—Premium Advertising may be justified 
om precisely identical grounds. By its 
use new customers are secured and 
old customers held. 

—It is not “‘something for nothing.” The 

ar 


—Booklets explaining our Service mailed 
om request to those stating the nature 
of their business. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 

9 West (8th Street, New York 




















VISUALIZER 
& ARTIST 


An all-around artist who has 
an unusual ability for creating 
attention-getting visuals can asse- 
clate with a rapidly-expanding 
New York agency. He must be 
good on finished drawings alse 
and be versatile enough te handle 
various types of illustrations. 


He will receive enough work at 
the start te Insure a comfortable 
income, which he may enhance 
by free-lance work. Later on 
a salary arrangement may be 
worked out if he meets, our 
standards. Must have Al refer- 
ences. Call Ashland 7678 (New 
York City) for appointment. 
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feeling that she was just one small, 
wee voice trying to s up and 


ask for something about which no- 
body knew and which probably 
very few people wanted. 

* 


It isn’t often that the School- 
master sees a new argument in 
advertising copy that manufac. 
turers address to retailers. The 
usual pleas are, as they must be, 
on “better profits,” “more rapid 
turnover,” etc. It is the Fleisch- 
mann Company, of yeast cake fame, 
that the Schoolmaster must crown 
with laurel for originating a new 
appeal. The appeal is this: If you 
sell your customers Fleischmann 
yeast cakes you will have healthier 
customers, and if you have 
healthier customers you will sell 
them more foodstuffs. 

* * * 

A member of the Class in Mil- 
waukee writes: “Being whole- 
hearted believers in sincerity and 
truthfulness in selling and adver- 
tising, we took the opportunity of 
passing on to our salesmen the 
enclosed preachment from Jacob 
Kindleberger, well known to you 
as a citizen of Kalamazoo, Mich 
Uncle Jake may not be a literary 
artist, but his head works fairish 
well, and I believe if his viewpoint 
were shared by makers of Ameri- 
can advertising, we would all be 
gainers.” 

The bulletin to the salesmen 
accompanied the foregoing com- 
munication. It was sent out ona 
letterhead of the Quality Biscuit 
Company, of Milwaukee, and read 
as follows: 

TO THE QUALITY MAN AD 
DRESSED: ; 

Some men have that rare faculty of 
pushing aside unrealities and seeing 
straight down to the bottom of things. 

Such a man is Jacob Kindleberger, 
grewnent of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 

archment Company, of Kalamazo, 
Mich. The following from his pen 
offered in evidence: a 

“Truth Is Stranger Than Fiction. | 

“We believe the majority of mankind 
intends to be (really wants to be) truth- 
ful, but there is something in al! of 
that somehow urges us to exaggerate. 

“We start in to tell a story of some 
thing that happened; the size of the 
fish we caught, how hot or cold it was, 
the sunset we viewed, or the storm w 
passed through, and before we know " 
we have piled it on so thick that ov 
listeners smilingly shrug their shoulders 
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WANTED: Sales Promotion 

Manager for Retail Newsstand 

Department of Outstanding 
Magazine Group 


A retail sales manager is wanted to 
open additional retail outlets 
for one of the foremost magazine 
publishing companies — with inde- 
pendent distribution. The work is 
already well organized with retail 
outlets in all distributing centers, 
but is open to wide extension. 


The position requires a man under forty 
who has, in addition to executive and sales 
promotion ability, a practical knowledge 
of newsstand selling gained in similar 
work, and the ability to devise and or- 
ganize new ways of creating retail outlets. 
Employment is at headquarters, and will 
not require traveling. State your expecta- 
tions of salary which will be commen- 
surate with the responsibility and results. 
Applications will be held confidential. 


Address, ‘Q,’’ Box 198 
Printers’ Ink 


oulders 
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Influence 


Advertise in the pa- 
per that has grown up 
with San -Francisco 
and has been an in- 
fluence in the com- 
munity for 61 years. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 285 
Madison Ave., New Yerk City; 360 Ne. 
— Ave., Chieago; R. J. Bid- 
well Times Bidg., Los Angeles 

Henry White, Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San Franciscn 


ronircle 





Sales Executive Available 


Six years straight J in the field. 
Two years Sales Promotion Manager 
for nationally known household furni- 
ture oe manufacturer, during 
which period I trained and operated 
extensive resale organization. 
Two years as Divisional Sales Man- 
ager same organization and engaged 
in opening and consolidating dealers’ 
distribution, virgin territory. 
At present oumret as Sales and 
fet gph | r large Detroit re- 
1 exganination doing volume of one 
million and three q rs per year. 
Capable in management and retail 
merchandising, 
Fully competent in organizing mer- 
chandising ideas and plans. 


Salary secondary to opportunity. 


Would favor connection for Pacific 
Coast. 


Am thirty-two years old, married and 
a Gentile. 


Address “R,”” Box 199, Printers’ Ink. 


RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


Sound training, wide contacts, 
long experience, ability to think 
through. Can ndle one ad- 
ditional substantial assignment. 
Address “A. P.,” 
Vredenburgh-Kennedy Co., 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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and discount our story at least 50 pe; 
cent 

“Anything and oma the wa pub. 
licity lines today seems startlingly 
affected with this ‘exaggeration com. 
plex,’ and we believe the time is now 
ripe for somebody to make a tremen 
dous big atoutiens hit by telling in 
simple langu ust what their product 
is, what it will, 0, what they guarantee 
it will do, and havin done this, refrain 
from a the lily,’ or indulging in 
omy, il os exaggerations. 

T. Barnum painted an elephant 
white and got away with it, but in my 
judgment, red ink and loud talk in 
advertising have lost their potency.” 


Excellent doctrine, in every way. 
The Schoolmaster is for it from 
center to circumference. Mr. Kin- 
dleberger is right. Red ink in 
advertising and loud talk in sell- 
ing have lost their potency. This 
bulletin is good campaign material 
for salesmen and good motto stuff 
for copy writers. 


General Motors Sales Increase 


The October sales to dealers of the 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
totaled 115,849 cars, compared with 
grt in that month last year and with 

9,552 for the same month in 1924 
Fer the first ten months of this year 
sales were 1,112,170 cars, against 
708,411 for the corresponding months 
in 1925. Retail sales by dealers to 
users were 99,073 cars in October, 
against 86,281 in October, 1925 and 
46,003 in that month in 1924. 


Power Company Advertises for 
Advertising Ideas 


The W. B. Foshay Company, Inc, 
New York, which controls and manages 
the Peoples’ Light & Power Corpora 
tion, is using newspaper space to adver 
tise a contest in which prizes amounting 
to $5,000 are offered for suggestions 
and ideas which can be used by the 
Foshay company in its advertising. 


Travelers Insurance Appoints 
C. W. Van Beynum 


C. W. Van Beynum has been @ 
pointed manager of the publicity de 
partment of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, filling the vacancy caused by 
the death of J. H. Whitney. Mr. Van 
Beynum has been with the Travelers 
Company for the last five years. 


Buys Cuneo-Eastern Press 
Engraving Department 


The Superior Color Company, New 
York, has purchased the photo-engrav- 
ing department of the Cuneo-Eastem 
Press, also of New York. 
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Co-operative Campaign to 
Advertise Apples 


A co-operative organization, 
for Health, Inec., has 
the purpose of advertising apples. 
Funds for an advertising campaign will 
be raised by memberships and assess 
ments at the rate of one-half cent a 
bushel on all apples marketed. Paul 
Stark, treasurer of Stark Bros. Nur- 
series & Orchards, Louisiana, Mo., is 
president. Governor Harry Byrd, of 
Virginia, is vice-president. 


Apples 


Conveyor Account for 
Nichols-Evans Agency 


The National Conveyor Company, 
Findlay, Ohio, coal storage and han- 
dling equipment, has appointed The 
Nichols-Evans Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ng account. Business-paper and direct- 
mail advertising will be used. 


L. W. Jatnes Advanced by 
Federal Radio 


L. W. James, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Federal Radio Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
assistant to the president. Ernest S. 
Hilber succeeds Mr. James as assistant 
sales manager. 


Death of George G. Stevens 


George G. Stevens, a member of the 
ocal advertising staff of The New 
Yorker, New York, was accidentally 
killed in Philadelphia last week, where 
he had gone to attend the Penn-Cornell 
football game. Mr. Stevens was twenty- 
three years of age. 


Ralph L. Dombrower Acquires 
Freeman Agency 

Ralph L. Dombrower, Richmond, Va., 

advertising agency, has taken over the 

ee Agency, also of 

icamond,. 








WANTED 


Two Mail-Order Copy Men 


by established, rapidly growing 
New York agency. (One man 
for Western office.) They must 
have three qualifications: 
1, Experience in writing copy to 
secure house-to-house agents. 
2. Advertising agency training. 
3. _ right spirit toward the 
ry 


job. 
If you check up with these three 
points, can develop your ideas 
and write copy rapidly and ef- 
fectively, we have an important 
place for you. Address: “U,” 
Box 51, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARPER’S Magazine turned 
down an offer of $18,000 


for one page of advertising. 


Why? This is one of the 
fascinating details in 
FORTY YEARS AN AD- 
VERTISING AGENT, by 
Geo. P. Roweil. An idea, or 
a curious incident, on every 
page. Mail check today for 
your copy. Second printing, 
$3.50. Postage l5c extra. 
FRANKLIN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 79 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

















YOUR OWN 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Ours is an A - 5, --+ 

m mong ‘o 
ization, ‘nen whe have helped te 
establish it. 


Over 5,000,000 
circulation weekly. 


ADVERTISING “CO 


General Executive Offices 
220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Wisconsin 0610 
Phila. Office, 1916 Race St. 























Copy Man With 
Ambition Wanted 


A rapidly growing central New 
England agency, fully recognized, 
now needs a seasoned, able copy 
writer whe has the capacity te 
become our copy chief for national 
advertising. 

Our business has tripled In twelve 
months, We work hard, are ambi- 
tleus and want a man whe will 
play the game for all it’s worth. 

Ideal living conditions, home life, 
opportunity. Youth net a bar if 
you have the skill and ability. 

Write completely, stating all quall- 
fications, including education and 
experience, salary wanted, and en- 
close a few specimens of your werk. 

Address “‘K,” Bex 193, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly présses 
—cut-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


Circulation Manager will buy your 
national newsstand output outright. Free 
ing you from return worries and sales 
promotion details. Give full details in 
first letter. Box 728, Printers’ Ink. 


Do you want a Chicago representative? 
Young woman—capable advertising sales- 
lady, would like to develop advertising 
accounts in Chicago for publication of 
merit. Box 716, P. I., Chicago Office. 


Wanted—Experienced advertising man 
with $7,500 to purchase interest in new 
trade journal, only one in large and prof- 
itable field; jess than one year old and 
already showing profits. Box 709, PL I. 


Capital Available for Ad- 
vertising agency needing 
funds for expansion and will- 
ing to unite forces with expe- 
rienced agency man. Agency. 
Box 714, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Ten years’ experience in all phases of 
agency work, now with old-established 
New York agency, will consider new 
connection offering greater opportunity. 
Controls several medium-to-small ac- 
counts. American. 35. Box 724, P. I. 


PATENT 


wanted. Will purchase patent or 
patentable idea on advertising <e- 
vice, improved package or con- 
tainer. Address with full partic- 
ulars. Packages No. 718, P. I. 





























FOR SALE—HALF PRICE! 
Automatic Balopticon Projector 
Good as New! 


A great attention-getter for conven- 
tions, exhibits, sales conferences, etc. 
Automatically throws photographs, 


wings, sales messages, etc., on 
ground glass nag" In perfect com 
dition—used onl x times. 

= 3 full particu A.» a * Gifford. 
Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

















PUBLISHERS—An up-to-date publica 
tion plant, 30 minutes from N. Y. ©. can 
handle two or three more publications to 
advantage. Publishers seeking excellent 
service and reduced overhead are invited 
to investigate. Jersey Printing Company 
10 W. 23rd Street, Bayonne, N. J. 





Publisher's Representative Wanted. 
A good live aggressive man, having a 
present other business or technical publi. 
cations. Representation wanted in and 
nearby Chicago; also New York and Penn 
sylvania. The only engineering publica 
tion in its field. Close co-operation given 
Liberal commission paid. Box 713, P. | 


Mail Order Opportunity 


I am seeking a direct by mail associate 
able financially and actively in helping 
put over a man’s necessary patented 
specialty from Chicago. Unlimited pos 
sibilities for large distribution and profit 
A_ high grade proposition for a high 
calibered man. Address. Box 715 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 








Active business man with capital 
wanted who can successfully finance and 
operate the entire state rights for an 
animated orangeade machine. The con- 
struction and process of this machine is 
so unique that it attracts and builds w 
a large volume of business easily and 
quickly. <A large and thoroughly re 
sponsible organization offers you the 
heartiest kind of cooperation. Actual 
figures of operation and profits for 1926 
available. Write to Box 805—Room 
501—37 West 39th Street, New York 





HELP WANTED 


We Want a Circulation Man with ex 
tensive newspaper training who under 
stands national newsstand work and sub 
poe ion work by agents. All replies 

dential. Give full details and picture 
* first letter. Box 708, Printers’ Ink 








ART SALESMAN 
Wanted by Leading 
Illustration Studio 

We need a man who has sold art 
work to New York advertising 
agencies and large national ac- 
counts. The right man will finda 
happy, permanent position, a fine 
future and a thoroughly satisfac 
tory income. 

_ Address by letter, in confidence, - 


ing age, experience, religion, 
President, Box 734, Printers’ ink 
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High Class Sales Representative 
one who can interview the man in 
the glass office. We have a very at- 
tractive offer for the right man. 
Address your reply to Box 732, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Photo Engraving Salesman Wanted by 
one of the most progressive and up to 
date equipped photo engraving concerns 
n New York one having experience pre- 
ferred. To this type of man a real op- 
portunity is Offered. Box 727, P. I. 


EDITOR—Merchandising analyst and 
writer who can express ideas in clear 
simple English, to make merchandising 
studies for leading trade paper. Depart- 
ment store or chain store experience de- 
sirable. State qualifications fully and 
salary required. Box 733, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
WANTED 











Successful photo-engraving organization, 
perating day and night, producing high- 
grade work, has need of the services of 
in experienced salesman. 

An aggressive man will find an un- 
usual opportunity to increase his earn- 
ings. Salary or commission. 

All answers will be held in strict confi- 
dence. Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 


Opportunity 


in Cincinnati for young copy 
writer. Acquaintance with elec- 
trical industry desirable, but not 
essential. Write fully to Box 710, 
Printers’ Ink. 








ARTIST RETOUCHER | 


for Art Work on 
Pictorial and Mechanical 
Photographs 
Leading photographic business in 
country needs retoucher who can 
work satisfactorily on pictorial and 
mechanical photographs. Perma- 
nent, happy position and good fu- 
ture. Address by letter, giving 
age, experience, religion and salary 
desired, Box 735, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Man (88) desires position as 
advertising manager. Fifteen years’ 
experience in agency and technical fie.d. 
Married; Christian. At present em- 
ployes Box 726, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY TO ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 











of business paper. Have had exceptional 
training in every branch of this work. 
Young lady. Box 712, Printers’ Ink. 
Young Advertising Assistant seeks 
better connection. Even-tempered 
and thorough. Available January 
1. Box 731, Printers’ Ink. 
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Production Manager: 5 years’ experi- 
ence; thorough knowledge we 

raphy, electrotyping, etc. orking tm f 
edge art values and copy. Contact experi- 
ence. Age:24. Christian. Box 725, P. I. 

ARTIST 

free lance, experienced knowledge of art, 
would like opening with advertising 
agency or printing house. Opportunity 





most desired. Box 717, Printers’ Ink. 


\SLETTERING 








Merchandising Service Mgr. on Live 
newspaper, lege man, 30, married, 8 
years unusual experience in planning, 
writing, merchandising seeks connection, 
with live agency or manufacturer, offer: 
ing future. $3,000 minimum. Box 720, P.1. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, now em- 
ployed in advertising department of na- 
tionally-known magazine desires change. 
Capable supervising office routine, han- 
dling correspondence, sales letters, adver- 
tising detail. Editorial and re-write ex- 
perience. College graduate. Box 730, P.I. 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
a sales chief, or an advertising man- 
ager should find my services of real 
help. Well versed in various forms of 
advertising work, mail, trade-papers 

magazines. Expert stenographer 
and supervisor of detail. Box 729, 
Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICITY WRITER 


Young woman with several years’ suc- 
cessful experience in writing of adver- 
tised subjects with enough force and in- 
terest to land in editorial columns seeks 
connection with publicity bureau or ad- 
vertising agency. Box 722, 
I CAN WRITE. For 2 years Tes pro- 
duced a clear, concise semi-editorial col- 
umn, averaging 6 fully developed ideas 
daily; used by 7 newspapers. For greater 
opportunity, I am going into advertising 
writing. Take me at your terms, coach 
me briefly in technical details. You'll 
never regret the move. Age 28; 7 
years editorial work; best recommenda- 
tions. Box 721, Printers’ Ink. 

EDITORIAL PRODUCTION 

and LAYOUT MAN 

Rather unusual experience, mine. I 
learned printing in a printshop, engrav- 
ing in an engraving plant. Studied art. 
too. In consequence I can visualize an 
issue, then carry it to effective, economi- 
cal completion. I am doing just that for 
a business paper but I want a bigger, 
harder job. x 719, Printers’ Ink. 


AVERTISING ASSISTANT AND 
PRODUCTION MAN 
Five years with publishing house as 
assistant advertising manager and two 
years conducting own business as print- 
ing broker. Prorough knowledge of 
typography, engraving, paper and art 
k. copy writer and layout 
rs. Position must have 

















. New York or vicinity only. 
Box 711, Printers’ Ink. 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


HE oldest American fire and ma- 

rine insurance company, a pioneer 
in protection, is also a pioneer in pre- 
vention. To direct the advertising 
effort of the Insurance Company of 
North America toward the attain- 
ment of its ideals of national service, 
with tangible rewards to justify the 
advertising investment, is not the easiest 
but one of the most gratifying duties of 
this organization. 


“Ohe 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING 
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How Chicago Tribune 
Circulation is Concentrated 


in 
Prosperous Districts 


Of the 509 Tribune towns of 1000 population or 
more where The Chicago Sunday Tribune reaches 
from 20 per cent to 90 per cent of the families, 485 
towns are in thé “best” or the “good” counties of The 
Chicago Territory. (Classification of counties made 
by an independent analysis covering value of prod- 
ucts, passenger cars, income tax returns, retail outlets, 
and dwellings.) 


Of the 191 towns of 5000 population or more where 
the Tribune reaches 20 per cent to 90 per cent of the 
families, 97 per cent of the towns are in the “best” 
or the “good” counties. 


Ninety-five per cent of all Tribune circulation, both 
daily and Sunday, is in the “best” counties of the five 
states of The Chicago Territory. In Chicago, 
Tribune circulation is strongest in the best districts. 
Circulation figures are available in 48 districts in 
Chicago, by towns, counties and states. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Circulation more than 750,000 daily; more than 1,150,000 Sunday 











